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Foreword 



THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the International Reading Association 
has grown to the extent that it is no longer economically feasible to 
publish all the paperi presented. Therefore, five volumes on specific 
topics were planned as an outcome of the Kansas City Convention, 
Papers not published in these volumes %vere made available to the 
editors of the Association's journals for possible publication and to 
eric/crier for input into the eric system. 

The papers selected by J. Allen Figurel to be included in this 
volume focus upon the problems of teaching reading to the disad- 
vantaged. The scope of these problems is reflected in the volume's 
very organization. The learner's background in language and ex= 
perience, the teacher's goals and measures of potential and achieve- 
ment, the schooi's adjustment of program and instruction are all 
factors that effect successful learning for disadvantaged students and 
are all represented in the selected papers. Furthermore, the selected 
papers reveal that the disadvantagd are not restricted to urban or 
rural areas nor are they restricted to any age group. A thoughtful 
reading of this volume reveals why many observers suggest that the 
problems dealt %vith are among the most severe facing America's 
schools. 

A special %Nrord of thanks is appropriate to J. Allen Figurel, not 
only for his service as editor but also for his contributions in helping 
us to better understand the problems faced by the disadvantaged in 
learning to read, 

Leo Fay, Presidmit 
International Reading Association 

1968-1969 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 



Are the Reading Goals for the Disadvantaged 

Attainable? 

J, Allen Fiqurel 
Indiana. Univeriity Northwest 

THE ULTIMATE reading goal for the disadvantaged reader is no dif- 
ferent from that of other boys and girls. In his address, entitled 
''Target for ilm 70's! The Right to Read," to State Boards of Educa- 
tipn, Commissioner Allen of usoi stated it so succinctly: competency 
in reading for every student. The short-term and day-by*day reading 
goals for disadvantaged boys and girls will have to be somewhat dif- 
ferent if the ultimate goal is to be reached by the time they leave 
school. The approaches, practices, techniques, and sequentialieam- 
ing tasks have to be adjusted to the particular needs of disadvantaged 
students. The extent to which these adjustments are made will de- 
termine the degree of success that will be achieved in developing 
competent readers. 

With the advent of the Great Cities Projects in the early 1960's 
and with the enactment of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act in 1966, thousands of programs and projects have been insti- 
tuted to improve the education of the poor and disadvantaged. 
These have run the gamut from prekindergarten through high 
school grades. Billions of dollars have been poured into these pro- 
grams. Needless to say, many programs have been concerned with 
the improvement of reading. Yet the results, with a few possible 
exceptions such as Head Start (funded by oio), have been deflnitcly 
disappomting, 

Reading Retardation Is Greater in Large Gitles 

Large cities, with higher concentrations of disadvantaged boys 
and girls in ghetto and marginal areas, have a high degree of read- 

1 
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ing retardation in their schools and consequently receive much 
criticism about reading test results. To help disadvantaged children 
do better in reading, Detroit schools developed a series of readers 
which depict black, oriental, and white children. The new readers 
were developed for the primary grades. The content style of the 
readers is very similar to that found in basal readers, although efforts 
were made to include plot in some of the stories to arouse more 
mterest in reading. RepoTts of some teachers indicate that Detroit 
readers are very popular with all children, The influence that they 
may have on reading achievement in upper grades and high school 
has yet to be ascertained. One thing is certain, children of Detroit, 
like those in all large cities, still read quite below their capacity 
levels. Recently the superintendent of Chicago schools revealed that 
he was displeased with the reading and iq scores reported for all 
Chicago children. He said that whereas beginning children are at 
national norms, other. students lose from 13 to 26 points by the time 
they are in the twelfth grade. He stated further that the results of 
the citywide testing are worse today than they were three years ago. 
Criticisms of readmg in New York City and Los Angeles schools 
have been widely reported in the news media and do not need fur- 
ther explanation here. Test scores for disadvantaged children in all 
large city schools indicate there is ^'progressive retardation" taking 
place. The longer a child remains in school the less progress he 
makes in relation to his capacity for learning to read. In the first 
grade, he may be retarded six months. By the time he is in the sixth 
grade, the retardation may be one, two, or even three years. In high 
school, the retardation may increase to four or more years. Of course, 
the degree of retardation varies from student to student and ir based 
on both intrinsic and extrinsic causes. How can this retardation be 
stopped? Research has been of little help, for most studies have dealt 
with assaying and listing deficits and limitations of the language of 
the disadvantaged. Very few studies have dealt with learning meth- 
odology. And this is what teachers of the disadvantaged need and 
want. Answers must be found quickly, for sociologists say that by 
1975 two out of three children in schools can be classified as dis- 
advantaged. What a challenge for American schools! 
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The Teacher's Role 

The teacher is the focal point in any school activity* Her atti- 
tude and feelings are reflected in everything she does when children 
are around. Disadvantaged children sense this very quickly, espe- 
cially if they think they are being personally rejected. Their eflEorts 
at learning tasks are in proportion to their feelings toivard the 
teacher* They like teachers that show an empathetic attitude toward 
them and they will work very hard in trying to please a teacher that 
has this attitude. On the other hand, they will do their darndest to 
upset a teacher who they think rejects them, and in this they can be 
very rebellious. Effectivfi reading teachers bring out the best in their 
students and this can only be done if there is positive interaction 
taking place between her and her students. This helps to set a pos- 
itive atmosphere for learning in the classroom. The schoolroom 
climate enables the teacher to plan her work without interruptions. 
In planning reading lessons for disadvantaged childrenj teachers 
should keep in mind the unique needs of each child. Lessons should 
be organized around these needs. Disadvantaged children like short 
lessons* Their span of attention may be short. They are immediately 
interested in seeing how successful they have been. This idea en= 
compasses the closure technique that psychologists talk about in re- 
lation to motivation. Disadvantaged children like concrete concepts 
better than the abstract. Reading material should reflect these con- 
cepts. Background information may be lacking in some children. 
When such information is required before an answer can be given, 
the teacher should furnish it If a child asks for some aid, he should 
not be sent to some reference book to find it, but ratner the teacher 
should give the assistaiLice asked for. Above all, teachers should be 
approachable at all times. 

What possible causes fould there be that keep teachers from 
functioning effectively in inner-city schools? One can only surmise 
some of the causes since research studies in this area have often 
shown contradictory or confusing causations. Is it that teachers of 
ghetto schools are less prepared and have had less experience? There 
might be some truth to this allegation when one realizes that caildi- 
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dates for positions in many large city schools take examinationi for 
employment eligibility. The ratings on these tests determine their 
place on eHgibility lists. The teachers with the highest rank on place- 
ment lists have first choices in selecting schools in which to teach, 
and to no one's surprise, they select white schools located in what is 
termed outer city. In most cities the demand for teachers is often 
greater than the supply. Usually, many vacancies scill exist after all 
who passed the test are placed. To fill the leftover vacancies, substi- 
tute teachers are placed in regular positions, which for the most part 
are found in inner^city schools. As the result children who need the 
best teachers often find themselves with the least prepared and often 
uncertified teachers. And the heavy turnover in substitute positions 
seems to cause the situation to deteriorate further. Efforts to over- 
come such practices are being made in some cities but seniority and 
other uncontrollable factors have limited the movement of good 
teachers to disadvantaged schools. The use of paraprofessionals and 
modern materials has brought some relief to such schools, but these 
efforts so far have done little to improve the learning climate. 

Even the good teachers who are found in disadvantaged schools 
sometimes seem to get poor results in teaching reading. A large 
number of middle class teachere who teach in ghetto schools spend 
too much time in trying to make over disadvantrged children into 
children with middle class mores. They feel strongly that the poor 
children have been denied so many middle-class niceties that it is 
their duty to bring to them the things which, in their opinion, will 
bring about the change. The time spent on such enrichment could 
very well be added to reading activities. 

Language Capacity^ Language Acquisition, and Reading 

The language of disadvantaged children has been evaluated ex- 
tensively in terms of its cultural and social variations rather than in 
its native or biological aspects. Statistically significant dlflferences on 
the language development of disadvantaged, as compgred with that 
of middle-class children, have been reported generally. In these 
studies language development is taken as a demonstration that it is 
contingent on specific language training. And this is partly true, but 
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it is equally important, if not more so, to make a distinction between 
what children do in language acquisition and what they are capable 
of doing. The capacity for language development is the factor which 
is usually forgotten or not known by teachers. It is the basic factor 
that should be considered rather than keeping in mind the deficits 
which environment has brought about. The biological aspects of 
language are more basic thari the sociologicaL In a carefully con- 
ducted research study on language, Lenneberg,* a neurobiologist, 
listed some basic concepts about language which should be consid- 
ered by every reading teacher of the disadvantaged. These concepts 
may well serve to change the teacher's attitude on language and may 
serve to give her a beginning positive attitude toward the disadvan- 
taged child's language acquisition, which is a basis for learning to 
read. According to Lenneberg, language has six characteristics: 1) it 
is a form of behavior in all cultures of the world, 2) in all cultures Its 
onset is age correlated, S) there is only one acquisition strategy—it is 
the same for all babies in the world, 4) it is based intrinsically upon 
the same formal operating characteristics whatever its outward form, 
5) throughout man's recorded history these operating characteristics 
have been constant, and 6) it is a form of behavior that may be im- 
paired specifically by circumscribed brain lesions which may leave 
other mental or motor skills relatively unaffected. He further stated 
that children begin to speak no sooner and no later than when they 
reach a given ^tage of physical maturation. Language development 
correlates more closely with motor coordination than with chrono- 
logical age. It is interesting to note that on almost all counts lan- 
guage begins when such maturation indices iiave attained at least 
65 percent of their mature values, and inversely language acquisition 
becomes more difficult when the physical maturation of the brain 
Is complete. These observations will be of positive value especially 
to kindergarten and primary school teachers who can include in 
their activities cooidination exercises. And in assessing the degree of 
development of the capacity for language all teachers should use a 
few broad and developmental stages rather than to make an inven- 

* Eric H. Lennebe^. "On Explaining Language," Science, 164 ^ay 1969), 
685.644, 
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tory of vocabulary, syntax, and the like. We learn from Lenneberg's 
«udy that disadvantaged children have capacity for language equal 
to that of children from middle-class homei. Let teachers begin with 
capacity rather than with acquisition of language analyses. 

There is a difrerence between language capacity and language 
acquisition. One acquires the language he hears in relation to his 
capacity for language learning. Are disadvantaged children able to 
acquire language with the same rapidity as other children? One needs 
only to listen to a group of disadvantaged youngsters at play to learn 
that they are very talkative and learn language from each other very 
rapidly. In many dassrooms, the teacher's greatest difficulty is to keep 
her pupils quietly at work. Disadvantaged children seem to want to 
babble all the time and find it harder to keep quiet than children 
who come from middle-class homes. 

The language of disadvantaged children reflects all the deficits 
and hmuations of environment. In most cases language patterns have 
been imported from the South and the patterns. reflect the dialect of 
the South. ^ is a dialect of the English language and is not to be 
termed bad English as some teachers are prone to do. The dialect of 
the disadvantaged, in addition to differences in tonal effect consists 
m the use of short and to the point sentences; verb irregularities- 
omissions, particularly at the end of sentences; repetitious vocab^ 
ulary, and certain other irregularities. Nevertheless, it is English and 
can be understood by people who speak other dialects 

If a disadvantaged child has innate capacity for language and has 
shown^that he can acquire language very rapidly, why is it so dif- 
ficult for him to learn to read since reading is a facet of language? 
One^vould suspect that reading requires the knowledge of standard 
English patterns, which are not very well known by the disadvan- 
^g^ Ways must be found to have the disadvantaged acquire stan- 
dard English p«wrns at an optimum time of language development. 
Two, three, and four year olds are now going to nursery schools for 
this purpose. But there are thousands of children who are already in 
school and wa^ must be found to help them soon for they, too, l4ve 
a Right to Read." Everyone is concerned about reading now 
teachers, parents, employeri, and the general public ean^t un^rstand 
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why schools turn out such poor readers. We have such beautiful 
buildinp, educated teachers, and a wealth of materials including 
technological aids and in some instances, paraprofessionals. 

When a disadvantaged child enters school he is all ejccited about 
the wonders that are contained in those large and beautiful build- 
ings. Even an old building looks wonderful to him when he com- 
pares Jt with his tenement apartment. Upon entering the classroom 
he .finds that he is in a different world. He can't seem to understand 
the teacher because she talks too fast. The teacher's language sounds 
alien and the child can't understand her. Incidentally, to most people 
who do not understand a foreign language, the speaker seems to 
speak very rapidly when in reality to one who understands the lan- 
guage the speed is very natural. The same impreision is made on a 
disadvantaged child who first hears the standard English of the 
teacher. He finds it hard to communicate with the teacher, At first 
he may try to make sense of what the teacher is saying. He soon dis- 
covers that his answers are wrong and are not acceptable. He dis- 
covers very fioon that it is much easier to say nothing and not be 
bothered by the teacher, A sense of frustration sets in and he soon 
begins to believe that he is not very bright. Thus begins the long 
line of failures and destruction of his self-image. When he gets into 
a reading situation, he finds that it, too. is strange. He tries hard to 
memorize words or letters, but since they mean very little to him he 
soon forgets them. The teacher may tell the words or sounds to him 
over and over again* but he still finds it hard to memorize them. As 
years roll by, he may leam to read a little, but he fails many times 
and he is always in the lowest group. Finally he reaches the end of 
the compulsory school age and quits school to become another drop- 
out and possibly a street bum. How different this boy could have 
been had teachers understood his needs from the start. 

Some Promising Practices 

Some eKperiments have been conducted in certain schools to 
try to overcome some of the deficits and limitations that disadvan- 
taged children have in learning to read. Some of these look promls- 
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ing. Consensus, hmvever, has not been reached on ways to teach 
reading to the disadvantaged effectively. Ingenious teachers will find 
many ways of making disadvantaged children competent readers. 

Linguists have been saying for a number of years that children 
should begin reading the language patterns they understand and 
use. The language experience approach lends itself to this recom- 
mendation very well. Language experience charts can be prepared 
by the teacher from children's own eKperiences or stories and used 
for reading. With the help of paraprofessionals, individual stories 
can be dictated by the children, written on personal sheets and then 
used as reading materials. If the teacher is effective, she soon begins 
to make slight corrections when she does the manuscript work. Since 
the concepts will not be new, the children will find the reading 
material easy to read in spite of the changes. The procedure has 
endless possibilities. It permits the teacher to change the langua^re 
patterns gradually until the child finds himself reading standard 
English without realizing the transition which has taken place. The 
difficult part of the procedure is to get the teacher to accept a pattern 
which m her own estimation is not good English/ By making the 
first readmg easy the teacher is building the child's seltimage and 
giving him a feeling of being a successful reader; In fact, a child can 
even feel that he is an author by compiling all of his experience 
stones into a booklet with an appropriate cover and cover design. 

Another practice which seems to have some promise is to delay 
formal reading until the child develops language sophistication in 
standard English. In this procedure the child spends most of his time 
in the early primary grades in oral English. Repeated practice ses- 
sions are held throughout the day. Objects are introduced. Children, 
for eKample, may pass a cup to each other saying, "This is a cup."' 
The constant repetition eventually catches on and when it does a 
new object is introduced. More difficult language patterns are in- 
troduced as progress is made. Attention to informal speaking habitj 
are noted and corrected later on, Language labs, tape recorders, 
record players, the Language Master, and others can contribute much 
to this procedure. V/h ere this practice has been tried, it has been 
criticized by the parents who want their childrsn to read when they 
anter school. Teachers are reminded that they are not trying to 
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change a child's pennanent dialect but rather that they are teaching 
a language pattern needed in school now and in his place of employ- 
ment later on. 

Some teachets still believe strongly that all children, the ad- 
vantaged and the disadvantaged, should start with the basal reading 
program and continue with it from year to year so that the sequential 
reading skills may be learned in an orderly manner. Laboriously they 
work with the children from the reading readiness books, through 
the preprimers, the primers, first readers, and on through the sixth 
readers. Since the three-group plan of organization is standard in 
such practice, disadvantaged children invariably find themselves in 
the lowest reading groups. In first grade they are almost always found 
in the reading readiness group. Since progress in reading under this 
plan is slow for the disadvantaged all through the primary grades 
they always find themselves in the lowest reading groups, The slow 
groups may take one or two years longer to complete the designated 
readers. As children in these groups grow older they find themselves 
forced to read stories intended for younger children and thus become 
less and less interested in reading, If grouping is continued into the 
upper grades the problem becomes even more acute. Imagine a fifth 
grader becoming interested in material found in a second reader. 
The three-group plan in integrated ichools causes another severe 
problem for disadyantaged children. Many of the retarded children 
in reading are black. Very often the slowest group is made up of all 
black children since they are the ones that have made the least 
progress in reading. This situation creates segregation. The resulting 
groups of children learn little from one another since they all have 
language deficits and limitations. Imagine the frustration of black 
children who find themseives in groupings which are segregated. 
Schools should guard against creating segregation through ability 
grouping which casts black children into slow groups. 

If the teacher must use the grouping plan, she sliould organize 
her work so that the slow groups get more reading periods, perhaps 
two or even three times a day. The purpose of the added periods is 
to help the slow readers catch up with others who need less time for 
reading. Some teachers will respond by asking how they can teach 
the icience and the social studies if they spend so much time on read. 
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Language Variation and Literacy 

Roger W. Shuy 

Center for Applied Linguistic 

ALTHOUGH Variety m language has long been valued in the area of 
written composition, among teachers there has been considerable 
reluctance to accept variation in the oral production of English It 
i§ paradoxical that students are urged to vary the vocabulary and 
grammatical patterns of their essays while, at the same time they 
are downgraded when their pronunciation and grammar vary from 
the accepted norm of the classroom or of the individual teacher To 
be sure, this is an oversimplification of the contrast, for it is not that 
teachers dislike oral language variety as much as it is that they seem 
to dislike the particular variety being used. Oral language has 
tremendously wider use than written language and is subject to 
many more small group norms. The relatively permanent nature of 
written language can be more easily scrutinized and subjected to 
Standardization on a national basis. As a consequence, the accepted 
codes of grammar have been well established in written com- 
position, and attempts at improving writing skills assume this code 
and focus on the principle of variety in lexicon and syntax. That is, 
it is considered bad to use the same sentence patterns over and over 
agam. and it is bad to reuse the same noun or verb within a specified 
number of words or phrases. The principle of language variety then 
IS highly valued within the confines of these specifications. And this 
situation would seem to end the matter. 

But just how different are these specifications for the value of 
variety in written language from the value of variety in oral lan^ 
guage? Written language values stem from the derived norms of a 
well-defined and highly visible society=-the writing public. The oral ^ 
language values stem from the derived norms of an as yet rather iU^ 
defined society which is highly visible and very important to the 
speakir, but not so highly visible or important to a person who is not 
a member of that subgroup. Both writing and oral language norms, 
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well as concepts of variation, grow out of the values of a social 
group and are modified by the nature of the medium. In principle 
the nonns are quite similar although in fact they contrast consider- 
ably because of differences in group makeup and the medium of 
reception* 

The first need in any formal attempt to place values on Ian* 
guage variation is to identify the group which is being evaluated 
precisely enough so as to compare it to a presumably contrasting 
group. Such groups may be based on membershipi as large as male- 
female differences or as small as friendship circles- groups may be 
difficult to define, as are social status groups, or easy to define, as is 
age. They may also show contrast based on geography, race, or con- 
textual style. All of these subgroups of society pose problems of 
identification and interrelationship. But such is the task of the field 
of sociolinguistics when it attempts to analyse language in relation^ 
ship to society* Whereas many linguists focus on the generally ac- 
cepted language norms of a whole society, socioUnguists are con- 
cerned with the language variation which sets off the small mups 
of a whole society. 

Just as linguists assume that the language used by a p'oup of 
people is adequate for meeting the needs of its users, so sociolinguists 
assume that the variety of language used by a given community is 
equally adequate for its users. The social acceptability of a language 
or a yariety of that language is not relevant to its adequacy for com- 
munication. Thus the social values of written language are defined 
in one way while the social values of oral language may be defined 
quite differently. Likewise; the social values of the language of 
people from different age, sex, social, geographical, and racial groups 
may be quite different. If each subgroup heard only the speech of 
its o%vn group, there would be no iuch thing as language variety. 
(For our purpose here, this generalization overlooks variation at the 
individual level.) Language variety exists when a member of one 
group uses a linguistic feature which is not shared by another group 
or which is not shared with the same general frequency. 

The systematic study of language variety of American English 
has been carried on for several decades now. We currently know 
quite a bit about geographical variation and historical change in our 
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language, thanks to the efforts of linguistic geographers. In the past 
few years we have also begun to leani something about social dif- 
ferences in language. Sociolinguists have faced considerable pressures 
from many sources and have studied language variety based on race 
— ^at a time when it is never clear what the establishment position 
may be or even who constitutei the establishment. We now talk 
about black English as one of the legitimate varieties of English, 
' } and we are concerned with the speakers of this variety as they come 
into contact with other varieties of oral language, as well as with 
written language. 

To this point, a somewhat laborious case for the legitimacy of 
variation in language has been made. I have stated that variety can 
be a desired commodity in composition, and I have implied that 
variety in oral language has not been viewed with favor, among 
educators at least. I have observed, furthermore» that varieties of 
language may be viewed in relation to the subgroups of our society. 
Whether variety stems from the functions of language (as in the case 
of varied sentence patterns) or fi-om the forms of language (the usual 
identifiers of social dialects), distinguishing features can be seen as 
systematic, adequate for the communication needs of its users, and 
appropriate in its own setting. Language variation poses no problems 
until it comes in contact with listeners, writers, and speakers who use 
a different variety or who react negatively toward it. 

This question of the adequacy and appropriateness of a given 
variety of language can be viewed in terms of deficit versus differ- 
ence. Many educators have viewed language variation in terms of 
deviation from middle class language norms. Linguists view language 
variation as an adequate system in Itself, not deviant from anything 
else and not necessarily superior. 

It is difficult to see how a teacher who views a pupirs speech 
as deficient can appreciate or respect the child who uses a nonstan- 
dard system or how such a child can have a positive self-concept after 
being told that his speech is deficient. Recent research by socio- 
linguists clearly indicates that the be in the Black English sentence, 
The boy be happy, is not a deviation from the standard English The 
boy is happy but, instead, it shows some sort of intermittent action 
21), Thus, this and other aspects of the Black English system can 
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be laid to be different from the standard English system. It is dif- 
ficult to see how the differences can be considered deficient. 

Perhaps of more importance, however, is the reaction of a child 
when he is told that the language he speaks, the language of his 
parents and friends, is deficient. His response cannot be much difr 
ferent from his reaction to being called disadvantaged. There are 
already enough ways for students to be alienated and intimidated 
by the school system without our needing to insult his language. 

Having identifled some of the characteristics of language variety 
having shown that certain kinds of language variation are considered 
artistic, and having declared that language systems have their own 
systematic patterns which are not deviant from one another but 
which are different, let us focus on the relationship of language 
variation to literacy from the viewpoint of the child, the teacher, and 
the teacher trainer. 

How does a child's language variation affect him as he ap- 
proaches literacy? For several years now, educators have been asking 
the following questions. Are children whose oral language does not 
match the written language of the early reading texts more hand- 
icapped in their learning to read than children whose oral lanffuaffe 
more nearly matches this written material? If so, what strategy 
should be followed? Should we try to make the child's oral ianguage 
more nearly match the %vritten materials before we introduce him 
to reading? If so, how long will this task take and will this time 
justify delaying his learning the most crucial skill he will ever le^rn 
m his academic life? If we take the other aiternative and teach him 
to read without altering his oral language patterns, what will the 
written texts be like? And what effect might this approach (2) have 
on his oral language? ■ - 

It is logical to assume that learning to read, like learning any= 
thing else, proceeds along regular lines of some sort and that learnera 
move gradually from what they dd not know and what they cannot 
predict to what we want them to know and what we want them to 
predict. Knowing something implies that one can make predictioni 
of what iS commg next. Knowing how to read implies chat the 
reader can predict some kind of meaning on the basis of the printed 
matter before him. Predictability, then, is crucial in learning and is 
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especially to be desired in beginning reading. If predictability is so 
desired, it is logical to iuggest that a child %vho has an oral language 
o£ considerab'^ lex tent, but %^ho has no reading ability, can be best 
guided in his earlY reading by predictable written language — that 
if, by written language which at least comes close to matching his oral 
lahguage patterns. 

There is nothing essentially new about this principle and, to a 
certain extent, beginnsng reading texts have made" some strides to- 
ward divesting themselves of "See Spot run" syntax. Unfortunately, 
ho%vever, they have all too often replaced it with syntax which is 
little better. We can firid sentences like the following in current 
reading texts^ 

1. A pin is in the thin tan mat and the cat is thin and the pig is 
fat. . 

2. Over the fence %vent the ball. 

3. I had a hat, I did. 

4. Round is a kitten. 

The predictability which the child needs to help him read these 
sentences is strained, to say the least. For various reasons, the text- 
book %vriters have missed the child's oral language almost as much 
as they did with the Dick and Jane prose of the past. One charac- 
teristic of the effect which the child's oral language has on his 
future literacy, then, is to serve as a guide on what to expect the 
printed page to say. If the printed page does not reasonably match 
this expectation, he may be deterred or at least slo%ved down in this 
quest for literacy. This mismatch of the written page with the child's 
oral language may stem from any number of sources, including^ 

1, The writer's misconception of the child's oral language. 

2, Tlie writer's attempt to include a maximum amount of 
linguistic patterns in a given sentence, 

3, The intrusion of metaphorical (by definition, unpredictable) 
language. 

Thus a child's oral language variation can affect his potentisl 
literacy by not matching (or coming close to) the language of the 
printed page at a time when such proximity is most conducive to his 
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acquiring literacy, a time when he most needs predictability to help 
in his acquisition. The beginning reading materials can affect a 
child's potential literacy by not matching (or coming close to) the 
oral language of the child at a time when such proximity is most 
conducive to his acquiring literacy. 

In addition to the mismatch of oral la_nguage and beginning 
reading materials, we can observe the effect of a child's language 
variation on the attitudes of both the child and the teacher. 

Historically, educators have conceived of the variations in 
English along a single value scale. The concept of relative appro- 
priateness is new, generally thought of as a product of the advent of 
Imguists and,generally misunderstood to mean that all the standards 
are gone. The recent development of notions of a pluralistic society 
have rekindled the idea that there is no need to feel guilty about 
one's own particular kind of language variation. Undoubtedly, ac^ 
ceptance of this idea will be a long time in coming to the classroom, 
but some very useful attitudinal benefits for the language arts and' 
reading occur. If students can feel fxee to use. the language that they 
have for education, they can be relieved of some of the problems of 
the current situation. The supposed nonverbal child may be silent 
primarily as a defense mechanism. To use the only language he 
knows is to risk criticism or, at least, correction. School is a game 
in which one is supposed to be right as often as possible and wrong 
as seldom as possible. If opening one's mouth leads to being wrong^ 
then there are two solutions^ either one learns to do what is right 
or one keeps one's mouth shut. If children could acquire knowledge 
without risking their stakes in the game, we would accomplish^ what 
we are supposed to be accomplishing in every aspect but one— that 
of teaching standard oral English. However important it may be for 
our students to learn standard English, it is not so important that it 
be learned all at one time or that the learning of it endanger the 
entire educational process by causing children to retreat into silence 
in order to keep from being wrong. 

The bilingual education act came into being to alieviate a 
similar situation among speakers of Spanish and French in the 
United States. Many educators felt that the beginning stages of the 
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education process were too important to be lost or slowed down by 
the obstacle of the language o£ the classroom. To be sure, non- 
standard variations from the middle-clais norms are not exactly the 
same thing as foreign variations from English, but the effects are 
quite similar. If we can put aside our well-meaning efforts to teach 
everything at once; accept the child's entry language as a system In 
which beginning education can take place; and plot out a deliberate 
strategy for teaching him itandard English over a period of time— a 
strategy %vhich %vill not interfere %yith his acquisition of reading, 
science, mathematics, and other subjects-— we will be doing a great 
service to the child and we will be fulfilling our deeper obligation 
as teachers. 

For the child this goal means that we should not derogate the 
language tool that he has to start with. Rather than destroy his con- 
fidence in communicating with us, we must build it up. Whatever 
our finely tuned language sensitivities may be, without this com- 
munication we have no way of teaching him. In terms of practical 
instruction, teachers must learn to defer their desire to correct 
every nonstandard form in the speech o£ their students. They will 
learn not to wince. They will learn to evaluate the various non- 
standard forms in terms of their social diagnosticity. [Some features 
of nonstandard English are more crucial than others (IS),] 

Perhaps a more practical suggestion would be to consider prob- 
lems of teacher training. We have suggested that materials be de- 
veloped to better account for the child's language upon entry to the 
school, and we have urged teachers to reexamine their innate desire 
to correct everything at once and to react negatively to nonstandard 
language. But these are just tag-ons to an existing situation; educa- 
tional change has been characterized by such tag-ons for the past 
centMry. The advents of vocational education, special education, and, 
more recently, compensatoTy education, have been characterized as 
mere tag-ons to a nineteenth century educational model (J). What is 
needed in the field of elementary language arts and reading is not 
just another tag-on but a rather extensive overhaul. Such an overhaul 
will probably not be accomplished merely by urging teachers to 
adjust their attitudes toward the oral language of black children, 
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however desirable this approach may be. Attitude change seldom 
comes about by mere wishing it or even by mouthing it, nor is it 
usually accomplished in a short period of time. 

Any serious attempt to preparr teachers to deal %vith language 
variacion in relationship to literacy \v*;i also have to deal with some 
rather extensive consequences. The following suggestions are based 
on the belief that the more traditional programs in teacher training 
have spent far too much time on administrative matters, teaching 
technique, and evaluation, at the expense of subject matter content 
This is not a new criticism, but I have seen no recent evidence that 
the field of education has made any significant strides toward doing 
anything about it. In fact, at a recent conference on educatincr the 
disadvantaged, fully 95 percent of the time was spent on matte^rs of 
funding such programs, administering them, and evaluating them. 
One might ask. Funding what? Administering what? Evaluadng 
what? This is not to say that we must abandon our concern for fund- 
ing, administration, teaching techniques, or evaluation. But. we 
must begin to focus on what we teach, as well. 

By far the most important focus in the child's early education 
is on language. Language is his only tool for communicating with 
us, thereby enabling us to evaluate and teach him. The most logical 
subject matter for teachers to study, therefore, is the language of 
children; and, as a helpful measure, it is important for teachers to 
study language in a broad iense, especially as linguists see it. The 
£ollo%ving areas of preparation must form the core of a teacher's 
preparation. Other areas involving teaching technique, administra^ 
tion, and evaluation should be determined only after the following 
content areas have been thoroughly covered I 

1, The nature of language in general. Teachers need to know 
about the systematic nature of language, how languages dif- 
fer from one another, how they change, the difference be- 
tween oral and written iymboHzation, and the structure ol 
rommunication. Teachers should be made at least minimally 
acquainted %vith current theoretical viewi of Hnguistics. No 
extant college linguistics coursei suit this need exactly 
Coursci called "Introduction to Linguiitics," as they are 
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now conceived by linguistics departnients, are probably not 
what future teachers need. Nor are the college courses in the 
structure of history of the English language immediately ap- 
plicable* If linguists along with knowledgeable specialists in 
education have not developed a course which suits the need 
of future elementary teachers, it is time to develop such a 
course. Students with special abilities in this area should be 
encouraged to take further work in general linguistics 
courses, 

2. The nature of nonstandard English. This course may go by 
several names, such as black English, language of the ghetto, 
or language of the disadvantaged. It should include a con- 
trastive grammar and phonology and reflect the recent re- 
search of Labov, Wolfram, Shuy, Fasold, Stewart, and 
Baratz. It should contain a unit on the historical origins of 
current nonscandards and a unit on grammatical features, 
including the correlations with social stratification, fre- 
quency of occurrence, and social diagnosticity of the feature. 
Tbo concepts of the linguistic variable, the linguistic con- 
'iJf^uum,' and the linguistic situation (Shuy 1969) must be 
seen in relation to language data. 

Bt Field work in child language. After studying current ap- 
proaches to the study of oral langnage (i/j 12), teachers 
should be guided in gathering language data within a dis- 
advantaged group. They should get at least an hour of tape 
recorded speech of one nonstandard English speaking child. 
They should theft typescript (in regular orthography) the 
tape recorded data. This process will seem time consuming 
and laborious but it serves three good purposes: 

a, to give focus and purpose to the teacher as he listens to 
the tape recording; 

b, to provide a keying device tor further study of specific 
pronunciations or grammatical forms,* and 

c, to provide data on syntactic patterns. 

Then the teachers should be asked to focus on at least one phonolog- 
ical feature which seems nonitandard, deicribe it thoroughly using 
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the criteria in Section 2, and search the literature for its use else- 
where. They should do the same for at least one grammatical feature, 

4, Teaching oral language to the disadvantaged child. Focus 
should begin on the queation of the relevance of foreign 
language teaching techniques to second dialect learning 
review foreign language techniques (Lado 1967. Finac- 
chiaro 1964), and discuss problems of defining standard 
English and social dialect. Teachers should then be guided 
in an examination of extant oral language materials for 
nonstandard speakers (Golden 1965, Lin 1964, Hurst 1965, 
Feigenbaum 1969), Teachers should be helped in setting up 
criteria for evaluating such materials, 

6. Oral Language and Reading, As they examine the relation^ 
ship of a child's oral language to his acquisition of reading 
skills, teachers should examine problems of dialect inter- 
ference through phonology, grammar, and orthography (2). 
They should examine current reading materials to deter- 
mine the degree of adjustment to the linguistic features 
observed In Sections 2 and 3. 

Exactly how these five areas should be presented to teachers is 
by no means clear at this point Material may be given in the form of 
five college courses or combinations. Whether in areas, fields, courses, 
or workshops, teachers of the disadvantaged should have primary 
training in the nature of language, in the characteristics of non= 
standard English, in foreign language teaching techniques, and in 
the potential interference of one dialect on another in the reading 
process. In addition teachers should have a significant exposure to 
child language, brought about by actual contact with such children. 
Then, and only then, should we think about what kinds of courses 
we should offer in administration, classroom techniques and evalua- 
tion procedures. The core of the propam is language,- the core 
should be seen first, with all other things revolving around it. If we 
have not been successful in the past, our problem may be our failure 
to see the child's language as the single most important aspect of the 
curriculum, especially at the beginning level. 

In this paper I have tried to present the relevance of language 
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variation to literacy, I have urgad a closer relationship of written 
materials to the various kinds of oral language used by childreni on 
the assumption that a mismatch %vill prolong or perhaps even pre- 
vent the acquisition of reading. I have urged teachers to consider 
the potential long range effect on children by being critical of their 
only method of communicating with us. Finally, 1 have urged a 
reassessment of the training program for teachers, of reading and 
language arts— a program which has language at the center and 
which views methodology as the service for that core. 

It is high time that we stopped fearing language variation and 
started putting it to work for us. At least part of our fears have been 
unfounded. Variety, per se, is neither bad nor illogical. In fact, it is 
often highly valued. It is also high time that %ve put our priorities 
in order and decided that learning to read and %vrite is more im- 
portant than the immediate acquifltion of standard oral English, 
Just as our teaching frequently puts techniques ahead of content^ 
so we have tended to put the social aspects of English usage ahead 
o£ learning the important step in the curriculum— writing and 
reading* We have learned that being a bad speller does not mean 
the writer is stupid, however desirable it may be to learn to spell 
correctly* We expect children to gradually acquire standard spelling 
over several years. Is it not reasonable to expect standard oral English 
to be acquired in like manner? Let's give children time to acquire 
standard English gradually. Meanwhile^ we must considerably re- 
vamp our attitude and materials with respeLt to nonstandard varieties 
of English^ particularly in the area of literacy, 
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Changing the Learning Patterns of the 
Culturally Different 

John E. Codwell 
SouthCTn AiiocIatiQn a£ Colleges and Schoeli 

THIS PAPER is concerned with three areas of approach related to 
changing the learning patterns of the culturally different: 1) four 
imperatives which should form a part of koday*s educator*s repertoire 
for action, 2) three suggestioni for implementing relevant and ap- 
propriate educational strategies and activities, and 3) a brief descrip- 
tion of an action program for change— The Education Improve- 
ment Project of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 

Four Imperativea Which Should Form a Part of Today's 
£diicator*s Repertoire for Action 

A first imperative facing today's educators, particularly those 
committed to the education of the disadvantaged, is the necessity to 
realize that this is a significantly different world from the one in 
which they lived as children. Emerging developments in such areas 
as mass education, space age science, human life science, transplanta- 
tion, automation and technology, and educational invention and 
innovation provide evidence of ways in which this world differs 
from the one some of us lived in as children. Add to this America's 
new direction in addressing herself to the necessity of providing an 
appropriate education . for the culturally different segment within 
America, and there results an even more glaring contrast between 
this world and the one in which we lived. What is so important for 
us to accept about this new kind of world is that many traditional 
concepts and practices in early childhood education, elementary 
school education, and secondary school education (both for the ad- 
vantaged and the disadvantaged, but particularly for the latter) are 
irrelevant and inappropriate, 
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.A second imperative facing today's educators is the need to 
realize that a different kind of pupil is operating in this different 
world culture. Whereas children of the yesEeryears spent much time 
with their parents and other ^ownups, present day children spend 
most of their time with other children and watching television. Less 
and less of their time is spent with parents and other adults. There 
are fewer persons in today's family unit, and often both mother and 
father work. 

What has been the effect of this change in childhood associates 
m terms of child growth and development? Let us first consider the 
parental and other adult influences on the life of the child, Brofen- 
brenner (i), of Cornell University and one of the founding fathers 
of Head Start, states that the child's psychological development, to 
the extent that it is susceptible to environmental influence, is deter^ 
mined almost entirely by the parents within the first six years of life. 
Yet, it is this parental and adult influence on the child's life which 
is lessened in the life of today's child. 

Now let us consider the influence of peer group association on 
the development of the child, since today's children spend more 
. time with other children than they do with adults, A major con- 
clusion of the now famous Coleman report (S) is that the most irn^ 
portant factor affecting the child's intellectual achievement is the 
pattern of characteristics of the peer group with whom the child 
associates. 

What about the influence of television viewing on today's child? 
Research by Bandura and Eron (2) indicates that children who are 
rated most aggressive by their classmates are those children who 
watch TV programs involving a high degree of violence. 

The evidence seems clear that no impact on the learning pat- 
terns of the culturally different, or of the advantaged child, can be 
made unless it is understood that the pupil of today Is a different 
kind of pupil. 

A third imperative facing today's educators is the necessity of 
realizing that a different kind of teacher is operating in this dif- 
ferent world culture. Three decades ago the teacher was, in the main, 
an underpaid, secondclass citizen. He was hired primarily to be a 
disciplinarian, to follow the textbook and course of study with slavish 
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fidelity, and to concentrate primarily on middle- and upper-class 
pupils in a system that tended to eliminate (without serious attack 
on anyone*s conscience) those pupils who could not succeed in pass- 
ing at arbitrarily determined grade levels. Admittedly, this is not a 
true description of the best teachers in that era; for there have been 
dedicated and committed teachers for many, many years. Agnew (J) 
depicts briefly the efFective 20th century teacher when he states that 
the 20th century teacher of the last quarter is not primarily a dis- 
ciplinarian because the activities in the school are presumably so 
interesting that, hopefully, children learn self-discipline. The new 
teacher is not concerned alone with middle- and upper-class pupils 
but with all pupils who come under his influence. Today's teachers 
are mors aware that theirs is a role of teaching all pupils — the 
culturally limited as well as the advantaged, the poor as well as the 
rich, the bl^ick as well as the nonblack, the superior as well as the 
inlerior. 

Another factor to be considered in the changed role of the class- 
room teacher is that the teacher in this quarter of the 20th century, 
more than ever before, is seeking involvement in the policy aspect 
and executive function of the school. Whether school administrators 
agree with this factor or not is beside the point. What today's school 
adroinistrators must realize is that classroom teacher organizations 
and teacher unions, in supporting the teachers* efforts in this direc- 
tion, are creating a new role for the classroom teacher and thus a 
new role for the school superintendent, the school principal, and 
the school supervisor. There appears to be little doubt that today's 
educators can do little or nothing to improve the educational per- 
formance of pupils unless it is realized that today's teacher is a dif- 
ferent instructor than the classroom pedagogue of the recent yester- 
years. 

A fourth imperative facing today's educators is the necessity to 
realize that operating in this different world culture is a different 
kind of parent and community citizen. In many communities it is 
being increasingly emphasized that parents and other community 
citizens supply the two main ingredients of the "educational cake" 

the children and the money — and thus feel that they are entitled 

to more extensive involvement in what happens to their children. 
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educationany speaking, notwithstanding the fact that tnany of theie 
parents and other community citizens lack the ability to make 
formal contributions to the educational process. The increase in 
parent and citizen involvement in school affairs is particularly notice- 
able m less affluent populations, which contain many of today's 
cuk^urally different pupils. Any educator who disregards this new 
kmd of parent and community citizen may be likened unto the 
ostrich who sticks his head in the sand and loses sight of the world 
as it passes him by. 

Changing Learning Patteras of the Culturally Diflferent 

In the light of these four imperatives facing today^i educators 
it^ seems appropriate to indicate three general suggestions which 
educators might find useful as they attempt to provide an improved 
learning climate for teaching their pupils^ 

1. If today's educators are to play their respective roles in 
changing the learning patterns of the culturally different, educators 
must dedicate themselves to the concept chat behavior, reffardless 
of a person's age or experience, is influenced by the way in which 
environments help satisfy drives for love, social identity, recoonition 
beIon|ing, participation, and security. Any program of formaF educa- 
tion that is not predicated on such a commitment, no matter how 
sophisticated, inventive, or innovative, is doomed to failure 

2. If today's educators are to play their respective roles in 
changmg the learnmg patterns of the culturally different, educators 
must be creative rather than just opemtive. True, they must do some 
operative thmgs, such as setting up school schedules and performing 
routme school housekeeping chores; however, they must concentrati 
primarily on the school practices that are more creative in nature 
such as suggestmg and developing inventive and innovative programs 
^ cognitive and affective behavior of their ^pils 
S. If today s educators are to be active agents in changing the 
learnmg patterns of the culturally different, educators must con- 
centrate primarily on inventive and innovative concepts and prac- 
tices appropnate for the culturally different sepn^nt of the Zner- 
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ican society. For educators, these roles are similar; for specialists 
they vary somewhat. 

Roles of a superintendent or principal 

a. He must have conceptualizations of educational invention 
and innovation growing out of a need for change, and he 
must not only tolerate but also actively encourage and 
welcome such inventive and innovative conceptualizations 
from his staff. 

b. He must have the ability to aid his staff in implementing 
his or their inventive and innovative conceptualizations, 

c. He must have the courage to appropriately defend both 
his and his staff's educational inventions and innovations, 
and their consequent implementation, in the total context 
of whatever this defense requires. 

d. He must be a symbol of nonretaliation and tactful negoti- 
ation, and this is a completely new role for which Education 
868 in the graduate school of University x cannot adequately 
prepare today's school superintendent or school principaL 
This new role of nonretaliation and tactful negotiation 
requires the wisdom of Solomon, the courage of David, the 
patience of Job, and the tact of the late Sir Winston 
Churchill, as when negotiating a loan from the United 
Statesl Organized expressions of pupil dissent; well-designed 
action programs of teacher protest sponsored by local, state, 
and national teacher organizations and by teacher unions; 
community-centered manifestations of parental and citizen 
dissatisfaction with school policies and practices; any one of 
these separately or any two or more of them in combination 
may descend upon today's school administrator at any time. 
Against this background of potential attack upon the ed- 
ucational establishment, the schopl administrator must not 
become unduly alarmed if it happens to him. The slogan 
of the Girl Scouts, Semper ParatiUj or "always prepared," 
should be his continual watchword; for he knows neither 
the time nor the hour when the clock may strike for him. 
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di Today*i classroom teacher of the culturally different should 
be fully cognizant of the difficulty in transmitting certain 
"learning to leam** skills to his pupils. 

An Action Prograna for Chajage 

Feeling that changing the learning patterns of the culturally 
different could be better effected within the combined perspective 
of the four imperatives just described^ and the three suggestions for 
implementation related thereto* the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Schools in 1964 established the Education Improvement 
Project. The Danforth Foundation made an initial grant of $450,000 
to provide funds for the central administration of the project in 
Atlanta. The Ford Foundation^ the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, the Danforth Foundation* the Noyes Foundation^ the 
United States Office of Educationi and the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity are funding various operational aspects of the eip effort* 

What Is the Education IrnpTOvement Profectt 

The Education Improvement Project may be considered as a 
kind of "umbrella'* project which includes nine component parts, 
all of which have the same general objective- — ^improving the educa- 
tional performance of the culturally different— but each of %vhich 
utilizes some unique vehicle or vehicles to achieve this objective. 
Six of the nine components of the eip umbrella are still operative; 
three have been terminated, A brief statement about each of chese 
components follows. 

The urban cdnter program. A public school system and two 
or more collegci or universities, working cooperatively^ comprise 
an urban center* The urban center program demonstrates that 
when appropriate provisions are made for meeting their educa- 
tional needs, disadvantaged youngsters in the public schools show 
significantly better academic achievement^ and, in many cases^ begin 
to function at a higher intellectual level than previously* The five 
urban centers in this project are Nashville* Tennessee* Durham, 
North Carolina; Atlanta, Georgia; Huntsville, Alabama; and New 
Orleans, Louisiana, A Ford Foundation grant of $14^471,700 (ap- 
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proKimately $3,000,000 per urban center over a five-year period) 
supports this part of the eip umbrella. 

Project opportunity. Project opportunity is the educatsonal 
child of two groups— the College Entrance Examination Board and 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. A school system, 
rural or urban, and one or more colleges or universities working 
cooperatively comprise a project opportunity center. This program 
is primarily concerned with preparing the culturally different, yet 
talented, individuals for education in and beyond high school. The 
program includes eleven selected high schools in eight southern 
states. The schools, through a variety of devices* identify students 
in the seventh grade who are potentially high achievers. These 
students are followed for six years, until high school graduation, 
and are supported in their efforts to qualify for college through 
special educational progTams, counseling, and guidance. Those 
qualifying will be awarded college scholarships. Seventeen colleges 
are cooperating in the program, A Ford Foundation grant supports 
this project to the amount of 1 1,808,680 for the first five years. This 
is a fifteen-year program broken down into three proposed funding 
periods of five years each. 

The rural center program. The rural center program is a con- 
sortium of educational institutions, organizations, and agencies col- 
laborating in an effort to improve the educational performance of 
disadvantaged pupils in rural areas, from preschool through high 
schooL The project currently includes a program in one rural center 
in three states — Florida, Georgia, and Tennessee, It is planned to 
establish such a prcgram in a rural center in each of the other eight 
states in the sacs region — ^Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina/ South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia, The 
Danforth Foundation (| 1, 145,045 for a five-year period) and the 
Noyes Foundation ($150,000 for a five-year period) fund the rural 
center programs in Overton County, Tennesseer Wewahitchka, 
Florida; and Wheeler County, Georgia. 

The college preparatory center program (operational). This 
pro-am was designed to assist culturally different youth who have 
been graduated from high school but who, in spite of evidence of 
ability, find themselves hindered in further formal education by 
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the level of their prior preparation. In this pro-am, which operated 
with its own staff on the campuiei ai three junior colleges in South 
Carolinap about SOO students were given intensive training of up to 
forty weeks duration to assist them in overcoming their deficiencies 
and in proceeding to college or other formal post-high school train- 
ing* Necessary books* supplies, and meals while on the campus were 
provided for all students enrolled* Friendship Junior College (Rock- 
hilU S. C); Mather Junior College (Beaufort^ S* C); and Voorhees 
Junior College (Denmark, S, C.) — ^now Voorhees Senior College — 
were the participating institutions in this project which was ter- 
minated in 1967. A grant of $883*250 from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity financed this program^ which covered a period of six- 
teen months in 1966-1967* 

The college preparatory center program (follow-up)* The Bab- 
cock Foundation is providing a $9^375 grant for a four-year follow*up 
study of the students participating in the college preparatory center 
program. 

The college education achievement program. This program is 
an outgro%vth of an earlier pilot prograrn, the college preparatory 
center program* Xhirteen predominantly Negro colleges and univer= 
si ties participate in this program* The target population is drawn 
from students of academic potential who are handicapped in pur- 
suing post-high school education by inadequate preparation. Many 
of the more than 1,300 students in the project were not ordinarily 
eligible for college admission. Essentially this is a kind of nongraded 
college program* The project was funded for 1968=1969 by a 
$1,957,424 grant from the United States Office of Education, Title 
III, Higher Education Act, Division of College Support* 

The reading institute program, Thii was a program conducted 
at Atlanta University and designed to improve the teaching per- 
formance of elementary and secondary school reading teachers. In= 
itiated in 1964 and extending over a two-year period, this program^ 
TAow terminated^ was supported by a grant of $125,000 from the 
Ford Foundation, 

The paperback book project program. Ninety-nine predom' 
inantly Negro colleges and universl|ties participated in this project, 
now teraainated, as did all the high schools in project opportunity^ 
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Paperback books were purchased for the respective colleges and 
universities in this project, as well as for ali the high schools in 
project opportunity. Paperback book purchases for the respective 
institutions were made on the basis of an estimated |1 for one book 
for each student enrolled in the college or university. For example 
Howard University in Washington. D. C, received an allocation of 
510,438,32 m paperback books. The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, an ally of the Ford Foundation, made a grant of $173,800 
to cover the cost of this program. 

The microteaching project program. This is el research and 
demonstration project designed to investigate the effect of an adapta= 
tion of the microteaching technique on the instructional perfor- 
mance of rural school teachers. Jointly funded by the Small Grants 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education in the amount of |9,478.50 
and by the Noyes Foundation in the amount of f 9,000, this program 
was terminated in September 1969. 

The EIP Umbrella— A Retrospective and Prospective I^ok 

The $24,396,872.50 which the Education Improvement Project 
has been instrumental in making available for the educational im- 
provement activities indicated is an attestation to the fact that the eif 
umbrella, with its component inventive and innovative programs 
has a record of significance as an action effort for change. ^More 
important to the American dream, however, is that the program has - 
a future of unlimited potential, that of assuring every American 
child the opportunity of realizing his American birthright— an ed- 
ucation appropriate to his needs. 
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Predictors of Success in Beginning Reading 
Among Negroes and Whites 

Edmund H. Henderson 

UnivetsUy of Delaware 
and 

Barbara H. Long 
Goucher College 

MCNEMAR, in his presidential address to the American Psychological 
Association in September 1964, reasserted the strength and im- 
portance of the concept of general intelligence. More recently Jen- 
aon. in a much discuised article in the Harvard Educational Review, 
has summarized the research supporting the hereditability of gen- 
eral inteiligence and has called to the attention of educators the 
validity of intelligence teits and their relevance as predictors of 
academic success. Ames (i) recently asserted a similar position de^ 
claring speciflcally that low intelligence is a promi^ arid often 
unrecognized explanation for low achievemen 

The further assertions by Jenson that lower intelligence is a 
characteristic of children of io%ver socioeconomic status and that 
social isolation may lead to a deterioration of intelligence for a 
minority group have led to a violent reaction by environmentalists 
who would claim a far greater importance for social influences. 

Regardless of the theoretical and practical differences between 
these two camps, it would seem necessary that educators give close 
attention to some of the major implications that follow from the 
Jenson. McNemar. and Ames positions. The first of these is the im- 
portance they attribute to the establishment of equal educational 
and vocational opportunities for all members of our society. The 
second is that educational techniques, %vhich have traditionally been 
attuned to the IOO+iq, while, middle class child, will require change 
if they are to be useful for the total population of students. Third, 
the redesigned curriculum must concentrate less upon immediate 
compensatory goals and more upon long range developmental pro- 

■ : 84 ■ 
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pendencyj identification with and preference for mother, father, 
teacher, and friend; realism as to size; and minority identification. 
The test is administered individually; all directions are oral and all 
responses, nonverbal. The child selects a symbol (circle) to represent 
the "self 'from among those presented to him or pastes a gummed 
circle (representing the selQ on the page in relation to symbols 
representing others. It is assumed that the child can express his self- 
social concepts symbolically, using common symbolic meanings. 

Esteem in indicated by selection of a circle to represent the self 
higher rather than lower In a column of circles/Soda/ dependency 
is measured by placement of a gummed circle representing the self 
within, rather than without, a youp of circles representing others; 
identification with mother, father, teacher, and friend, by a circle 
nearer rather than farther from a symbol representing the other; 
preference for these persons, by placing the "self" circle near a sym- 
bol representing the other person (forced choice) ; realism by the 
selection of a smaller, rather than a larger, circle from an array of 
circles; and minority identification hy the selection of a shaded 
circle, rather than a plain one, after viewing an airay of circles, the 
majority of which are plain. Except for the forced choice items 
(preference) all tasks are presented from two-to-four times, and scores 
are summed. Split-half reliabilities, corrected for length, ranged from 
.48 to ,86 with a median of ,73. Evidence for construct validity is 
summarized elsewhere (4). 

After the first six ^v^eeks of school, teachers rated each child on 
24 kinds of classroom behavior thought related to good school ad- 
justment. These ratings were suramed (split-half reliability for 
summed score ^ ,95) for certain analyses, but analysed separately 
for others. Information about families, preschool attendance, and the 
results of the fail testing with the Metropolitan Readiness Test were 
obtained from schools. In the spring, Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability tests were administered to all subjects by the experimenteri. 
During the first few months of the next school year, the Metropolitan 
Reading Test was admin istired to those subjects (145) who had been 
promoted to the second ^ade. It was assumed that those children 
not prorngted were unable to read. 
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Results 

Results will be presented, first, in terms of differences in achieve- 
ment for the two races and, next, for the correlates o£ achievement 
for each race. All findinp reported are significant at the ,05 level 
or above with a two-tailed test. 

At the end of the first grade, 84 percent of the white childTen 
and 71 percent of the Negroes were promoted to the second grade — 
a significant difference. Among those promoted, white children were 
significantly higher in total reading and in iQ. Further, 43 percent 
of the promoted Negro sample achieved reading scores at a "chance" 
level or below in contrast to only 18 percent of the whites, again a 
significant difference. Finally, Negro and white children differed 
significantly in reading with iq controlled statistically* 

Because of the substantial and significant differences in^ 
ment between the two races, it was decided to analyze other variables 
in relation to achievement for the two races separately. 

For white children, three measures were found to be about 
equally good predictors of total reading achievement: teacher rating 
,45, readiness .46, and iq >41. Age was positively correlated with 
achievement (r = .22), and this effect was due largely to the boys 
(r = .41) as opposed to (r = .11) for the girls only. These four vari- 
ables produced a multiple R with achievement of ,68. No significant 
correlations were found for kindergarten attendance, presence of 
father in the home, or number of siblings. Gorrelates with self- 
social variables differed for the two sexes, Achieving girls were sig- 
nificantly further fiom father (r = .47), and boys had higher esteem, 
particularly with IQ controlled (r = ,87). 

Among the Negroes, teacher ratings correlated significantly 
with reading achievement (r ^ .jJ?), and this finding appeared at- 
tributable to the hoys (r = JO) and not to girls (r ^ J j), A some- 
what less-strong relationship to achievement was found with iq for 
this group (r ~ ,26). Low negative relations, of borderline signif- 
icance, were found between achievement and both readiness and 
kindergarten attendance (r ^ —.18 and —,20). No significant family 
correlates were found for the Negroes, though there was a trend for 
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(.10) These trends also occurred for white boys with the consequence 
that father presence and fewer sisters in the home did attain siffnifr 
leant ^vels with all boys combined. As with the white subiects the 
se«s differed among the Negro sample for sel Asocial correlates 
Achieving girls were farther from mother and chose to place the self 
with mother less and friend more. With Negro and white girls com= 
bined, achievement was associated with greater distance from mother 
and father. 

DiscussloD 

In this study, Nep-o and white children differed significantly 
in all measures of achievement and in intelligence. This finding is 
in keeping with a wide variety of studies in which high and Lw 
class and/or Negro aiid white comparisons have been made On the 
other hand, the difference in achievement between the two groups is 
out of proporti^ with the difference of capacity and suggests that 
Uie schools are falling with the black children even in g^de one 
&uch a findmg IS inconsistent with our declared belief in equal 
educational opportunity and suggests the need for Improved teach- 
ing effectiveness. ^ 

For the white children, a familiar array of variables predicts 
5ucc^ in learning to readriQ. readiness tests, teacher ratings: and 
age. Higher esteem in the boys and separation from parents for the 
girls were also related to success. The latter pattern, which sumsts 
a mature independence, was also found for the Negro girls cfom- 
binmg the Negro and white boys, father presence and fewer sisters 
were also related to reading success. This set of finding suggests 
that the amount of adult attention may be of consequence for 
achievement with boys. . 

Among the predictors of reading success for the black children 
perhaps the most interesting are the low (.26) correlation between 
iQ and reading and the negative correlations for kindergarten at- 
tendance and standardized readiness tests among those who were 
promoted. This set of findings suggests the probable "hot house'* 
effect of Head Start, which wslb related to achievement on readinesg 
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tests but failed ultimately to maintain its relationship to achieve- 
ment by the end of the first grade year. These findings suggest the 
lower utility of standardized tests as predictors of achievement for 
the Negro sample and the greater usefulness of teacher ratings, par- 
ticularly for the Negro boy. This finding emphasizes the need for 
trained teachers who are capable of exercising judgment in the 
classroom as they work with these beginning pupils. 

Relations between achievement and the sel£-social measures 
were different among the various groups, and relatively few in num- 
ber. Because the initial analysis did not take into account the 43 
subjects who were not promoted, a second, more detailed analysis 
was made of the self-social variables, For these analyses, which were 
done separately for the two races, each group was divided into three 
parts— those who failed, those who were promoted but could not 
read, and those who succeeded in learning to read. 

Time does not permit a detailed presentation of the findings 
of these analyses, but these findinp will be considered briefly along 
with some tentative conclusions. First, it should be noted that over- 
all findings exceeded those expected by "chance." Patterns within 
each race were not identical, although a number of similarities ap- 
peared. The results, in general, appear to be most readily inter- 
pretable for the Negro children where numbers in each cell were 
roughly comparable. 

Among the Negroes, the three groups had about the same in- 
cidence o£ father absence but differed somewhat in socioeconomic 
class with the higher class favoring achievement. Number of siblings 
was higher for the repeaters than for the other two groups. The 
three groups differed significantly from one another in both iq and 
teacher ratings. The rating iiems that showed a regular increase over 
the three groups with significant difference between each pair in- 
cluded 1) follows directions, 2) works independently of teacher, 
8) contributes to discussion, and 4) explores experiences eagerly. 
The findings and interpretations for each group follow: 
The repeaters, some of whom were placed in "readiness" classes 
where little formal instruction in reading was given, differed from 
the promoted nonreaders on the following additional itemi from 
thg rating scalei 1) shy with teacher, 2) does not obey rules, 3) avoids 
<5 . 
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leadership. 4) unable to play in^oup, and 5) does not talk to other 
children. These children tended (.10) to be low fn esteem and un- 
realistic in the size items. They differentiated relatively little among 
the stimulus persons in the preference items. The girls showed high 
minority identification and preferred teacher to mother. The re- 
peaters in the identification and dependence items were relatively 
distant from others, particularly parents. Since they are described as 
shy, unable to follow rules, or to play with others, this greater social 
distance may express a hostile or frighcened withdrawal, rather than 
a comfortable independence. If so, such an a/ifiwahow may explain 
their poor performance on iQ and readiness tests. 

The promoted nonreaders, who were moderat in jq and 
ratings and lower in social class but higher in readiness scores than- 
the readers, tended to be closer to mother and father and to others 
in general than were the other two ^oups. The behavior scale, 
which differentiate them sipiificantly from the readers, in addition 
to the four already mentioned, included 1) overly dependent on 
teacher, 2) clings to familiar, 8) demands attention, 4) inattentive, 
and 5) does not complete tasks. The boys were higher in esteem- 
the girls, less teacher-oriented than those in either other group. The 
emerging picture of this group is one of an immature, overdepen- 
dent child, similar in a number of respects to a group of children 
with reading problems in an earlier study (Henderson, Long, & 
Ziller, 1965), and bearing some resemblance to Ausubel's descrip- 
tion of the "satellite." 

The readers were higher than the other two groups in iq scores 
and ratinp. They placed themselves farther from parents and the 
group than the promoted nonreaders and were rated significantly 
higher than either other group on 14 of the 24 ratings, including 
^^independence" and "exploring." The girls chose the majority 
"white" symbol to represent the self and preferred teacher to 
mother. Both boys and girls tended to select the small realistic sym- 
bol for the self and to differentiate between people, preferring 
mother, teacher, and friend to father. These children thus appear 
to have begun the desatellization process described by Ausubel and 
to be confident enough to move away from their parents as they 
enter school. 
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Measures of Intelligence, Language, Creativity, 
Reading, and Written Language Achievement 
of Disadvantaged Ghildren* 

Robert H. Bruinines 
University of Minnesota 

THE ENvraoNMENTAL MILIEU of the educationally disadvantaged 
child offers few opportu nicies to develop the prerequisite skills 
necesiary to attain mastery in reading. Auditory and visual stimuli 
in many lower class homes are generally restricted, unorganized, and 
qualitatively different frdm the stimuli provided children of higher 
socioeconomic status (J). The effects of these expeiimental limita- 
tions are reflected in the findings of a growing number of studies 
which indicate that disadvantaged children typically approach early 
school learning with iignificant perceptual, linguistic* and cognitive 
deficits (6^ 8^ 23). 

The pervasive deficiencies of disadvantaged children in lin- 
guistic, cognitive, and perceptual abilities undoubtedly serve to 
limit the ability to develop early reading skills. Epidemiological sur- 
veys have reported the prevalence of reading failure to be four to 
ten times more common among children of low socioeconomic status 
groups in comparison to the rate in the rest of the school population 
(S, 7t IS), In one study, only 86 percent of 6,000 disadvantaged chil- 
dren in the primar7 grades were reported to be r the ap- 
propriate grade level (2J), Deutch (P) has c term "cumula- 
tive deficit" to describe the tendency of the disadvantage to fall 
progressively behind in academic subjects with each successive grade 
level. 



• The researda reported herein was supported by grants to George Peabody 
College for Teachers froiia the National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development (grant HD-97S), and the Ford Founda^ the auspices of 

the Nashville Edurationid Improvement Project* ^ 
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While available evidence suggests that disadvantaged children 
display a number of behavioral deficits, too few studies have doc- 
umented the extent of these deficiencies in the areas of reading and 
language within the same samples. Many studies, moreover, have 
reported differences between disadvantaged and middle^class chil- 
dren by merely indicating statistical significance valuei and, conse» 
quently, make it difficult to interpret the mapiitude of such 
discrepancies in educational terms (e.g,, through age or grade level 
icores). Examination of the educational research literature also re- 
veals that little attention has been devoted to the study of written 
language perfomiance among disadvantaged children, even though 
their oral language characteristics have been well documented (1 
18, 24, 28). ^ ^ ' 

A review of the general correlational literature indicates that 
few studies have eKplored the relationships between various inteU 
lective abilities and achievement among the disadvantaged. The 
correlations reported between, measures of verbal intelligence and 
reading in unselected populations, however, have consistently varied 
between 40 and .75 (2J)/ There is some evidence, obtained princi- 
pally in cross'sectional studies, which suggests that the magnitude of 
correlations between these attributes increases with chronological 
age. Further consideration of coirelational studies in this area alio 
reveals that 1) the measures employed in past investigations have 
mostly consisted of group intelligence tests which require a minimal 
level of reading ability to respond, 2) few previous studies have in-^ 
duded other factors in addition to verbal intelligence, such as oral 
language and creative thinking abilities, in assessing relationships 
with reading, and 8) the independent contribution of creativity and 
oral language scores to verbal intelligence in predicting the achieve- 
ment of disadvantaged children has been largely ignored. 

The present study was concerned with determining the ac- 
ademic and linguistic characteristics of disadvantaged children, as 
well as the magnitude of correlations between a number of tests and 
various aspects of achievement. Measures of verbal intelligence, 
creativity, oral language, and academic and written language 
achievement were administered to a relatively large sample of dis- 
advantaged children in the first, second, and/or third pades. Data 
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derived from these measures were employed to assess the follawing: 

L the extent and nature of differences between disadvantaged 
subjects and normative samples on measures of academic 
achievement, oral languagej and written language; 

2. the validity of vetbal intelligence* oral language^ and cre- 
ativity measures in predicting academic and written lan« 
giiage achievement; 

3. the presence of any changes in the relatlonihip between 
verbal intelligence and reading achievement with age; and 

4. whether oral language and creativity measures would con- 
tribute signiflcant variance to verbal IQ in the prediction of 
acadamic and written language achievement. 

Me Aod 

Subjects 

The sample consisted of 854 subjects^ 177 boys and 177 girls, 
who had been enrolled for three years in the public schools of 
Metropolitan Nashville-Davidson County^ Tennessee. After three 
years in schoolj the subjects had a mean iQ of 88.65 (s = 12,89) and 
were approximately 8 years, 10 months, in age. Approximately 80 
percent of the sample consisted of black children, while the remain- 
ing 20 percent of the subjects were white. Most of the children had 
participated recently in a two-year research project designed to assess 
the efficacy of three phonically oriented reading approaches and an 
oral language stimulation program in the first two elementary 
grades (//). 

Data on socioeconomic status (sEs) %vere obtained through home 
interviews and ratings by various school personneL Children were 
deleted from the sample on a number of ses criteria, including 1) a 
family income of more than $9,000; 2) residence in a very good 
house or ap^rtmentj S) residence in a good house or apartment with 
a total family income in excess of $6^000; 4) occupational claisifica- 
tion of the main wage earner of the family at the professional, tech- 
nicalj or managerial levelr or 5) an educational attainment for the 
better educated parent o£ four or mora years of college trainingi The 
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and school penonnel ratings confirmed that the children 
from economically disadvantaged backgrounds. ^^^^^^e" 

Tests 



cama 



Each subject was adminiswred measures of verbal intelligence 
oral language, creative thinking, written lan^ua^e 5 ^ 

achievement. AU ten, were administered ^ frain^ rnnr ? 



with 
e end 



measures obtained at the beginning of the first grade and at the end 

of the second and third Brade^ Th^ - * end 

of testing are illustratedTn Te b^^' '^^e "estTrreT- l"''/'''^^""' 

below. i^wic 1. A ne tests are briefly described 



MEANS AND Standa^ Deviations on Int,^„oence. Lanouaoe 
Creativity AND Achievement Measurb 



Measure 



Stanford-Binet iq (prereading) 
Stanford-Binet iq (gnd frade) 
Stanford-Binet iq (3rd frade) 
ITPA-LA (prereading) 
ITPA-LA (2nd grade) 
iTPA-LA (3rd grade) 

Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking (3 rd grade) 

Metropoh'tan Achievement Tests 
(2nd grade) 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
(Srd grade) 

PSLT- Words/Sentence (Srd grade) 



N 


X 




3B4 
354 
SS4 


86,87 

sg.fli 


10.50 
1SJ4 


S54 
334 
3Si 


88.63 
62.S7* 
8045 
89,00 


12.89 
8.09 
13.15 
12.09 


854 


80.05 


28.02 


354 


2,616 




354 

S54 


2.74e 

7.as 


.83 

p.m 



^^^^Tf?""^^"^* r»i^^"S^r,ce Scale. The Stanford-Binet Intelli. 
ScaU-, Form i^-m (2d) is «seniially a measu™ of general verbal 

ot5ec«t're;t"''"^'h-r''^^"^'^^ 

fn,H R- / ^ "1""= ^''^'•■a':' reasoning. The Stan- 

ford-Binet was admrnistered to the subjects at the outset of the W 
gmde a, well as toward the end of the second and thlrd^adls 
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Oral Language Development. The Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guistic Abilities (itpa). Experimental Edition {20), was used to mea- 
sure oral language performance. The rrpA provides a profile of nine 
separate language abilities and a total language age (la) score for 
children between the ages of two and nine years. Individual subtests 
consist of meaningful or rote languagt,' tasks which are presented to 
the subject via either the auditory or visual modality. The itpa is 
designed to measure receptive, expressive, or asiociational language 
abilities. Only the total la score was included in the staEistical 
analyses. The itpa was also administered at the outset of the first 
grade as well as toward the end of the second and third grades. 

Creative thinking. Four verbal activities from the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking, Research Edition (27), were used to 
assess creative thinking. Many definitions of creativity eKist, includ- 
ing inventipn, discovery, and rare, highly specific kinds of ability. 
According to Torrance {27:6), creativity is defined as *'a process of 
becoming sensitive to problems, deficiencies, ^ps in knowledge, 
missing elements, disharmonies, and so onr identifying the difficulty, 
searching for solutions, making guesses, or formulating hypotheses 
about the deficiencies, testing and retesting these hypotheses and 
possibly modifying and retesting them, and finally communicating 
the results.** 

Although the Verbal Tests consist of seven parallel activities, 
only the four activities of Form a were administered. These activ- 
ities are described briefly as followst 

.1. The Ask and Guess Activity is designed to elicit questions 
which are not answerable by merely looking at the picture* 

2. The Guess Causes Activity requires the subject to formulate 
hypotheses about the causes of a pictured event, 

8. The Guess Consequences Activity is designed to reveal the 
subject's ability to formulate hypotheses concerning the pos- 
sible consequences of an event, 

4. The Product Improvement Activity is designed to produce 
ideas for improving a toy so that it will be more fun for 
children to play with. 

The four scores which were derived from the Verbal Subtest 
Activities are described belowi 
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1. Verbal Fluency reflects the ability involved in producing a 
large number of ideas with words 

^' Xlft^i„!?*''*''!!-2' '^P''='^«" ^"bject's ability to produce. 

^»ft..and use different types of ideas or strategies. 
3. Onginaluy involves the ability to produce ideas that are dis- 

tinct tTom the obvious and commonplace 

'^f°,h' performance comprises the arithmetic sum 

of the Fluency, Flexibility, and Originality scores. 

_ All test protocols were evaluated by the same examiner accord 
mg to scoring criteria in the test manual. (The scoring^ritTria were 

::wsticS^!L'd ^ "^^^^ with the',^iS ^ 

acccnstics or the drawing— e.e.. artist's ini*t(!ii« u \ rf-t. . . 

Mire - J • ■ , °^7^B-< artists initials, lines.) The creativitv 

tests were administered only in the third orade <:"«"viiy 

^ Reading a„a spelling Achievement. The Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment_Tests mat) were used to measure academic achievemem (Jl 
IJ). The written language subtests of the Primary II Battery were 
administered toward the end of the second grade/at the end ofTh. 

itS.^'- T '"HT ad„.i„is.arcd th? heading spelling , 'd 
language sub^e^s of the Elementary Battery. All achievement ttting 
was conducted by trained examiner- in small group sessions. ^ 
T.,/^s development. The Picture Story Languaae 

Thel^L'"^' 1 v'"" measures of written language abHi^ 

The children were asked to write a story about a picture which wis 
evaluated for 1) productivity, 2) grammatical cLectness atd 
nature of content or abstraction. Productivity was meLrrf hi 
computing the number of words per sentence. GrammadcS cote« 
ness or syntax was evaluated by assessing accurac^rword u"a "" 

airbed bvfL' P™^'""'°»- Meaning or level o' abstr^cTio" vS^i 

asse^ed by the application of an abstract-concrete scale to the tett 

protocols with score values ranging from zero to 25 

_ The PSLT was standardized on 747 normal pupils in metroDoI 

itan. rural, and suburban schools in a single Midwestern "a e An 

approximately^equal number of males and females was sampled a" 

alternate ages between seven and 17 years Because ,b7, l^^f f- 

tKin^did not include Children correspoLingt^^^^^^^^^^^ 

of the sample, it was necessary to compare all scores to iawf polatfd 
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norms. The interpolated norms were derived by dividing increases 
in scores in this age range into equal increments, each of which cor- 
responded to a one-month interval, (Growth in the three areas of 
written language between the ages o£ seven and nine display linear 
trends,) 

Summary and Resulti 

One of the purposes of the present study was to assess the extent 
and nature of the differences between disadvantaged children and 
normative samples on academic achievement and measures of oral 
and written language. On all mat subtests, the subjects attained 
scores appreciably below those of the normative samples. Consistent 
with the findings of past studies of the disadvantaged (8, 17), the 
children displayed evidence of progressive retardation in achieve- 
ment from the second to the third ^ades. Evidence of progressive 
retardaEion in achievement, however, may have been partially an 
artifact of subtle differences in the Primary II and Elementary Bat- 
teries of the MAT administered at the end of the second and third 
grades, respectively. 

Disparities of approximately 18 months between the subjects 
and the iiormative samples were obtained on the measures of oral 
and written language. In written language, the age score attainments 
of the subjects on measures of productivity, grammatical correctness, 
and level of abstraction were at least 16 months below the scores ob- 
tained by the standardization sample. The most significant mat and 
written language performance deficits appeared on measures of syn' 
tax or p-ammatical conrectnesi involving aspects of word usage and 
punctuation* 

These findings are largely consonant with those of past studies 
indicating the presence of marked linguistic deficiencies among dis- 
advantaged children. In the related area of perception, children of 
low socioeconomic status have been found consistently inferior to 
middle-class peers in a number of auditory skills, particularly on 
tasks requiring auditory discrimination, auditoty memory, and audi- 
tory sound blending {^, 4, 6, JI), Other studies have indicated that 
the oral language of children fsom educationally disadvantaged 



£t^^rii\Slf ^^^^^^^ Inf^Hor. and 

(/, 2^). ' ''""^^^'^ immediate drcumswnce, 

The educational implications nf c j- 
Apparently. ™any disadvant ted tmZ " "^ T'' 
and habits which are often In A.^ P°««« language styles 

der traditional readTng pToS^r*'" ""'r^'^P '^•■'^'"g 'l^''"' 
requisite auditory tecL^iT^^a (n^^7 ""^^ '''^ 

successfully with the leveHf l" °™ '° "P^ 

typical rea'ding Tooir^^s °^ 

characteristics of disadvant=,«2 ^-.i ^""""""'ty between the 
the extant early rerdfnrnr^"'' T ^""I ^^^nds of 

difficulty encaunt«:d if l3rto""re°d"'f' ^ «° 
this problem, efforts in presS --.d? ' '° 
should place major emph^X uX syft mati^r -"""^ 
formal aspects of language includ^nl . ""^ """^e 

in various auditory pLf^lu^Krp":!^^^^^^^^ ™!f 
children there is some recenf preschool disadvantaged 

guistic and cognitive^J^h T '° S^^^^^ 

highly structured appr^Xs o^^jacl^"" <""P'''™ °f more 

Another objective of fhe ft,.rt ^"^"^e (10). 

relations among mla^ures of tlrb iTnteTr"'^ 
ativity, and aspects of academic -^f*' °«"^"S"age, ere- 

Most of the predictive fnd c™Mu^e„7""^''-^^^^^ achievement, 
with achievement test sclres w J/ '^""^'ations of ,q's and i^a's 
ranged between .40 and .60 TheT"^?'""'" magnitude and 
nitude to those obtained L^rrvlous^S' ^r """'^^ 
dren (23). Moreover, 1.A contribuTed S ""^^'«"«d chil- 

predicting most academic a^d Sn f^t""' » 'Q in 

scores. However, verbal intelhgence aLt^fnfn "^'^ 
bmed were found to predict only abour 9S '^"S"age scores eom- 
in achievement test s<Sres Sud«L t f P"«"' °* 'he diflFerences 
of past studies ^Ui^!^:;::^°^^'^t<- the findings 

re ations between measures of inteSce an^r ™'Sn.tude of cor- 
Wlth age (13, Jg, 1?), mteuigence and reading performance 

Few of the correlations between . 
.urcs o^achievemen.were statUti^S-l^ScUr^^^^^^^ 
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were negligible and fell within the Tinge of ,02 to .20, Meastires ot 
creativity did not add significant variance to verbal iq in predicting 
either academic or written language achievement scores. The cor- 
relations between creativity scores and achievement In the present 
study were generally lower than those reported in previous studies 
(27). 

In evaluating these data, however, it is important to note that 
the magnitude relationships between measures oe creativity and 
school achievement may be influenced by the degree to %vhich cre- 
ativity and divergent thinking are emphasized in the classroom in- 
structional program. As Torrance (27 •47) has recently stated: 

If measures of achievement took into consideration creative ap- 
plications o£ information » , . and/or if subject matter were 
acquired in creative ways, one could expect high correlations be- 
tween creative thinking measures and achievement. 

Further research is needed to assess the degree to which Telationships 
between measures of creativity and achievement are differentially 
affected by variations in instructional emphasis. ■ 

A final comment on future strategies of research in reading ap- 
pears to be in order. Studies similar in design to the present one, in 
which factorial ly complex aptitude measures are correlated with 
facets of school achievement, yield information of limited value on 
either the nature of the reading process or the problems of planning 
reading instruction. Future research endeavors should seek to assess 
relationships between measures of more specific, clearly defined be- 
havioral attributes and reading across a wide range of developmental 
levels. Moreover, an examination of past correlational studies 
reveals a number of persistent methodological problems which pre- 
clude the drawing of unequivocal interpretations of the relation- 
ships reported between various behavioral attributes and reading 
performance. Some of the more prevalent methodological problems 
include 1) the employment of poorly described and unrepresentative 
samples, 2) the use of samples within a narrowly restricted age range, 
and 3) the selection of predictors which require reading, thereby 
hopelessly confounding the independent and dependent variables. 
Carefully designed investi^tions across developmental levels ^e 
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preaches. Few asneets of ,h,. ^, "^™^»' °f various reading ap- 
evofced as much Sony a .h ""^^"^ curriculum hav^ 

Efficacious „etho^:;r<re%^^^^^^^ 'He rnon 

of reading research has geLrated a W ^^'^^'^y- '^e field 
«udies in this area. DespL fir thaf thr™ f 
yielded valuable data on the teaching « '^^'^ °^ ""'^''^ ^as 

methods has been found very sute"K inl'"^' "°;:f °' 
prevalence of reading disabmty a™ 

failure to reduce reading dm JJr ^ u ^^''^'''^^^^ children. The 

vantaged may riurf^^^'t^d^ncr^ re?''t 

size "method" diiTerences while °f .researchers to overempha- 

individual differenced ""chnd"^^^^ 

to reading research would reouSe / T P™'^""'^^ approach 
Which focus upon assess/ng slmuWotjlv 

the individual differences of ThiM J mteraetion between 

cu„a„t and/or new"p^Ll:f I' trhiSn^^^^^^^ »^ 

to educational research nr^ht^™ «t-«mg reading. This approach 
n-Rnt\\ ■ -* /f*^3™ problems was first suffsested hv nlX u u 
(-7.680) m an address to th^ a^^^- « , auggcstea oy Cronbach 

discussing the He^£ ^^'^ ^^^^^>ocU.ion. In 

Stated: ^^search paradigm, Cronbach 

sions; so are per»™'^'"w: IoSm d?"'""* """^ 

m the averagj person but tn%r "°' t° 

ular aptitudf paS. ^ ^^^^ P««ic- 

P^lTtrrSrrthf 'ff'^atlreT^'-- intera^on ap. 
identifying whether unlau, U ™^<J'"g could be useful in 

significant^ with differSed a? °* 
Hopefully/infonnatS^lrived Srr^^ ,'° reading instruction, 
differences which inte«a w^th Jnt-fi^ '^5^"'=''"°'' °* ^dividual 
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the difficulties many diiadvantaged children encounter in learning 
to read. 
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Selected Language Research and Its 
Implications for Teaching Reading 
to the Disadvantaged 

James L. Laffev 

Indiana Univeriity 

SINCE the late lD50*s when the plight of the educationally diiadvan^ 
taged became widely known, special education programs for the 
disadvantaged learner have increaied in number. Professional liter- 
ature has reflected the interest and concerns of the educator. Many 
articles have reviewed and deicribed major innovative projects, such 
as The Great Cities Improvement Program. Because of the attention 
given to these types o£ innovative efforts, I would like to discuss a 
specific area o£ language research which appears to show some prom- 
ise of making a significant contribution to instructional programs 
for the educationally disadvantaged. 

During the past two decades, language research conceming dis- 
advantaged youths has been focused on prerequisite skills to lan- 
guage learning, extent of vocabulary, and grammatical usage of 
Lndard English. Bloom, Davis, and Hess (J) indicate that the dis= 
advantaged child comes to school from a home background m which 
language use is different from that of the middle-class child. In 
middle=class homes, language is used in a variety of ways. Some uses 
include discussions to eKplore ideas, to analyze feelings, and to 
clarify individual interpretations. In the deprived home, language is 
used in a much more limited way. Communication often takes place 
through gestures and other nonverbal means. Also, the language 
used is often grammatically incorrect and likely to be limited to a 
small number of grammatical forms. 

Language differences between socioeconomic classes, in terms of 
classroom performance, were summarized by Gordon (d). Middle- 
class chUdxen mastered a higher number of speech sounds, artiO 
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ulated better, demonstrated a greater frequency of mature-sentence 
types, constructed more compiex sentences, verbally built better- 
elaborated concepts, and showed a higher incidence of words. On 
the other hand, lower-class children's language behavior %vas found 
to be characterized as "reitricted," i.e., communicated signals and 
direction with thinking confined to a relatively low repetitive leveL 
Generally, there was a delay in language acquisition which very 
likely resulted in some difficulty in making the language transition 
necessary for dealing with abstract modes of thought. While these 
research findings demonstrated the profound and complex problems 
faced by the culturally disadvantaged in the school setting, the find- 
ings also established a research base for a different kind of language 
research. This research began to ask a new set of questions. The 
questions placed a new perspective on the language of the disad- 
vantaged. Much of the earlier research appeared to place the lan- 
guage of the disadvantaged as an inferior version of standard 
English. The new research considered the language behavior of the 
disadvantaged as a different point on the language continuum that 
ranges from the most formal to the most free. It also viewed non- 
standard English as a separate mode of expression. Nonstandard and 
standard English were viewed as different approac:hcs to formal En- 
glish, each having its own use. This view of the language acted as a 
springboard to an entirely new series of sociolinguistic studies on the 
language of the disadvantaged. Linguists conducting these studies 
were concerned with 1) examining the language differences in the 
black and white populations; 2) relating the language of the socirUv 
and educationally disadvantaged to school-related problems; and 
S) exploring the possibility of developing instructional materials 
based on the culturally different language systems of students. 

What have the researchers formd concerning the language sys- 
tems of these different cultural groups? How do the findings of this 
research relate to school problems? 

To provide an answer to the first question, one need only re- 
view the studies of Bailey (J), Dillard (^), Labov (7) and Shuy, 
Wolfram, and Riley (iJ). These researchers have described the tech- 
niques and linguistic parameters of Negro nonstandard English. 
Labov, however, points out that even though there are distinct fea- 
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tures in the nonstandard Negro dialect, these distinctive features 
also occur in the speech of Northern and Southern whites. 

What are some of the features of the nonstandard English 
dialect? Essentially the dialectical differences occur in the sound 
system, ^ammar, and vocabulary. Some of the more obvious dif- 
ferences in the sound system or phonological patterns are described 
by Labov (7). He categorizes the phonological differences into three 
classes: r-lessness, Hessness, and consonant clusters simplification. 
The r-less pronunciation refers to extending the vowel sound in 
certain words so that the vowel sound obscures the r-sound. For ex- 
ample, a lengthened vowel sound in either car or guard obscures 
the r-sound. Other examples which Labov uses to illustrate the r-less 
pronunciation are the centering glide sound or [sch w a] in place 
of the r in fearj f eared j care, cared, bore, and bored. 

The Mess sounds found in the Negro dialect are illustrated in 
the following examples, Labov (7). Homonyms are formed by 
the following words: toll ^ toe, help = hep^ tool ~ too, all ^ awe, 
Saul == saWf and faugh t = fought. 

In the class of consonant clusters, the most general tendency is 
toward the simplification of consonant clusters at the end of words. 
Labov points out that there are two distinct tendencies among 
Negro speakers: 1) to reduce clusters at the end of wordi; to single 
consonants, (past-pass), (rift-riff) a.nd 2) a more general process of 
reducing the amount of information provided after stressed vowels, 
so that individual final consonants are affected as well, (She wowl = 
She wild!) 

The grammatical differences between standard English and the 
nonstandard dialect of Negroes have been summarized by Baratz 
(1968). Some examples of these differences relate to verb in number, 
form, tense, subject expression, and use of the pronoun and in- 
definite articles. In the Ne^o dialect, the speaker often neglects to 
use a linking verb. For is going/' the speaker of nonstandard 

English says "He — goin!" In the nonstandard dialect there is often 
a lack of verb agreement. For "He runs home," "He run home." 
The verb form is also different. "I rfrflnA the milk" becomes "I 
drunk the milk.'* In expressing the subject, the nonstandard dialect 
speaker often inserts a pronoun immediately after the subject. "Joe 
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h0 live in Pittsburgh." In using the pTonoim, the nonstandaTd di^ 
alect speaker often uses the third person pronoun in place of the 
first person pround. Instead of "We have to do it,*' it is ''Us got to 
do It." When the nonstandard speaker uses the indefinite article, the 
a is not replaced by an in front of words beginning with a voweL I 
want an apple is stated as "/ want a apple." There are other exam- 
ples of the p-ammatical differences in the language systems of the 
speakers of nonstandard and standard English. (For a complece 
listing of these differences see Baratz, 1969.) 

^ Another facet of the nonstandard dialect of the Negro speaker 
which has received some research attention is vocabulary. Shuy (11) 
reports that teachers hold the erroneous concept that because they 
lack school vocabulary disadvantaged children also lack overall vo- 
cabulary. Contradicting Shuy's assertion that the disadvantaged stu- 
dents do not lack general vocabulary is the research of Figurel (5) 
and Loban (P), Figurel compared culturally disadvantaged student's 
vocabulary with estimates from the Thorndikes' word list and found 
the students to be below the Thorndike estimates at all grade levels 
included in the study. Loban suggests that the disadvantaged were 
inferior on "language fluency measures" reported in his e1ght=year 
longitudinal study. One measure used to determine "language flu- 
ency" was the extent of the student's vocabulary. Possibly, the dit 
ference in viewpoints of these writers is a difference in research 
methodology. Shuy (II) hints at this when he states, "The notion 
that children in disadvantaged homes are products of language de- 
privation seems to mean only that the investigators proved to be 
such a cultural barrier to the interviewee that informants were too 
frightened and awed to talk freely, or that the investigators simply 
asked the wrong questions." While this statement is an oversim- 
plification of the varieties of complex research problems an investi- 
^tor might encounter, it does provide some insight into the 
methodological problems that could be involved with research in 
this area. 

While these are some of the cumnt research findinp concern- 
ing the differences in the language systems of a selected population 
of standard and nonstandard speakers of English, it is important to 
Bttmss that these are differences and not deficiencies. Linguists study- 
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ing the Negro nonstandard English agree that the differences are 
systematized rules within the vernacular. The linguists agiee alsOi 
as Baratz (1968) points out, that these differences can interfere with 
learning standard English. 

A second question generated by the findiiigs of linguistic re- 
searchers is "How do these research findings relate to school prob- 
lems?" Shuy (II) suggests these findings concerning the language 
systems o£ the disadvantaged indicate that these students "speak an* 
other language," Shuy suggests also that since the linguistic system 
of the ghetto student is different from that of standard English, it 
' (linguistic system) does interfere with learning reading skills taught 
in standard English, Labov (5), however, differs with Shuy's view 
of the effect of linguistic differences on learning. Labov states, "Prac- 
tically nothing has been done in examining the vocabulary of in- 
struction to see when speakers of nonstandard dialects might be at 
a disadvantage," He supports his viewpoint by pointing out that 
only two kinds of nonstandard dialects have been carried out to 
date: . . those carried out by linguists outside of school, and those 
catTied out by psychologists and educational researchers within 
school." He states further, **The teaching process itself has not yet 
been observed through the lenses provided by systematic sociolin- 
guistic analysis" (p. 41). 

Although Labov's views on the lack of research in this area were 
valid at the time the statements were printed, more recent research 
has considered the question of teacher and pupil language dif- 
ferences. This research makes Labov's viewpoint less valid. A pre- 
liminary survey was reported in thm Reading Newsreport (10) of a 
language project conducted by Marie Marcus at Louisiana State 
University. She found that teachers of lower-class children in her 
project use nonstandard English while instructing children. She 
found also that lower-class children had difficulty in understanding 
questions stated in standard English. One conclusion drawn by Mar- 
cus was . without exception, that the teachers of the lo%ver-class 
children serve as poor language models," Even though some of the data 
may suggest this conclusion, it appears pertinent to raise at least one 
question. Do the teachers in the project without exception serve as 
poor lai^uage models, or do some teachers imitate the language of 
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the Children in order to communicate effectively with the children? 

Stewart (IS) offers another point of view* He maintains that 
beginning reading materials should be adapted to the linguistic pat- 
terns of nonstandard Negro dialect. This author supports his view- 
point by anticipating and refuting four possible arguments against 
the development and mc of such materials. 

In summary then, while there does not appear to be unanimity 
of opinion among the linguists concerning the educational implica- 
tions of sociolinguistic research, two of the three authors quoted 
above offer speciflc suggestions for making changes in school prac- 
tice. Shuy (II) notes that educators have two options concerning 
how to make adjustments for the dialectical differences between text 
book materials and student dialect— "One is to adjust the child to 
suit the materials. The other is to adjust the materials to suit the 
child." On the one hand, to adjust the child to the materials impHes 
that the child should learn standard Engliih before learning to read 
Because of the complex problems in teaching a child a new language 
and the questionable value of teaching students the standard En- 
glish, Shuy recommends that materials be adjusted to the child. He 
offers three specific suggestions for adjusting text materials to the 
social dialect of the culturally disadvantaged- 

L Include in the beginning reading materials the grammatical 
forms which occur in nonstandard, even though they may be . 
absent in standard English. 

2. Exclude from the beginning reading materials the gram- 
matical forms which occur in standard but do not occur in 
nonstandard, 

S, Write beginning reading material in such a way that the 
syntactic structures of the written text reflect the syntactic 
structures of the reader's oral language experience in a way 
that is consistent with the task at hand— learning to read. 

These suggestions have direct application to beginning reading. 
However, the suggestions also have implications for the culturally 
disadvantaged disabled reader at higher grade levels. 

Stewart (iJ) proposes a third alternative to alleviate the prob- 
lems associated with the nonstandard dialect. He suggests that some 
adjustment to both the materials and student be made. Initially it 
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would seem necessary to adjust the materials to fit the student's 
needs. After some initial instruction, materials could be designed as 
transition material, in which the student would have an opportunity 
to modify his responses to match the standard dialect or to modify 
the materials to match his dialect. The value of such a system %vould 
be the gradual recognition of the standard dialect — a prerequisite 
to academic success. 

This brief review of selected language research clearly suggests 
new ways of thinking about nonstandard English dialects and ne%v 
directions for research on language aiid instructional materials. The 
research suggests that educators need to be sensitive to the stigma of 
value judgments often associated with nonstandard English. Non- 
standard English needs to be discussed as a difference model of En- 
glish and not a deficit model. In addition, linguistic scholars need 
to delineate clearly the differences between standard and nonstan- 
dard rules and suggest applications for classroom instruction. Once 
the rules are clearly defined it will be possible for teachers to learn 
and apply the rules in the classroom. It will also be possible for pub- 
lishers to consider developing instructional classroom materials 
which would incorporate the rules and discussions of their implica- 
ticns. 
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The Training and Use of Paraprofes 

in Teaching Reading 

Robert FArrar Kinder 

Connecticut State Department of Education 

MANY TEACHERS hava Helpers today, Xheie helpers^ 

^—conect money from pupils ' 
— ^keep the classroom neat, welWighted^ and ventilated 
^ ^ write passes for pupili 
— ^requiiition and maintain supplies 
-—check, inventory, and di^ 
— -make attendance and lunchroom repo 
-—haridie routine classroDm in t^ 

—help supervise in the lunchroom, ^ corri- 

dor^ and playgxound 
^--duplicate materials , 

^^equisition^ operate, and make minor repairs on record 
players^filmstrlp projectorsj and other simple equipment 

Under a teacher's direction they fo^ 
— -help set up bulletin boards and oth 

-=assist in preparing instructional materials - 
— correct certain papers 
^=anter and average ^ades 

— ^make arrangements for parent-teacher conferences 
^handle makeup and homework requests for absentees 
- — ^make entries in cumulative folders 
-—administer certain tests . 

—conduct small-group drill " ■ 

Depending on their special talents and skills^ they sometimes: 

-=-©rganiie and maintain classroom files 
---type instructional materials/ t 
-^help lay out the class newspaper 
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--read and tell Stories to pupils 
—play the piano ' 

^profe«i™^r' '^''^ ^"'l ^° °f 'he non- 

•STher •rh;^ V ^''^u '"""^ °* the semiprpfesslonal-tasks of the 

s^ms^i^^^r '•^^^^ ''^P"''^ pa«professionah, pra- 

sent special challenges to schools and to reading instruction today. 

, H P^r;P«f^'5i°naI-calIed nonprofessional, auxiliary worker, 
sThnnl Vff^^ K and place^is not a completely new 

school staif member. For many years schools have had a limited num- 
ber of aides-perhaps helping with the school library or lunchroom 

or servmg as school attendance officers. However;onl7in the pa^^ few 
years has the assignment of large numbers of people as aidJ^^ tl^l 
place. The shortage of trained teachers; the explosion and prolif ™ 
aeon of new knowledge; the need to keep apace with the ra^id Id- 

changL in our sociefy a^ 
our way of living; plus new funding available to local schools from 
federal and state programs, as well as from private foundations, to 

at, and new definitions ol, the professional role of the teacher As a 
^J^^' in a .ighiflc^ 

Prevalence of Paraprofessionals 

\h.r ih '"^ New York State Education Department reported 

«^^si5 f/ T'^^w "V'""' '^'"""^ teacher aides had in- 

creased from less than 2 percent in 1965 to 68 percent in 196S 

Whereas in .1960 only 12 school systems in the six New Enffland 
states -ed teacher^aides (5). by 1967 the number had g^Jwnto 230 
ct^usetts Naw H '"."''''t 

chusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode Island were usinff 
more than 2,500 subprofessional staff members. Indic^o^"^^^^^^^ 
m some states with a longer history of wide use of teacher aide^ 
Michigan for example, where in 1952 the Ford Foundation funded 
the Bay City program which made systemwlde use of elemental 
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school teacher aides — the percentage of school districts using aides 
and the number of aides at work are likely to be even larger than 
that reported for the New England states and New York, 

During 1065-1966, the first school year of operation under the 
federally funded Title 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, which attempts to provide for the educational needs of econom- 
ically deprived childreii and youth, schools throughout the United 
States hired mora than 180,000 nonprofessionals to work it:i this 
program alone. Is it any wonder many people think that paraprofes- 
iionals as members of school staffs are here to stay, and in large 
numbers? If the present trehd continues, and there is much to In- 
dicate it will, more and more schools will be using an increasing 
number of nonprofessional staff workers. Perhaps it ^von't be long 
before the ratio of professional to paraprofessional staff members in 
many schools is as much as 2 to 1, 

Role of Paraprofessiqnals 

The role that teacher aides play in the school program is dif- 
ficult to describe, partly because an aide's work iy so diversified and 
partly because just what a particular aide does depends on his skills, 
his past experiences, his training, and the kind of person he is. Gen- 
erally, his role is very flexibi e. He takes on new tasks as he proves 
he can handle them. The undergirding guideline for his work is the 
principle that he assists in instruction by assuming some of the more 
mechanicai aspects of promoting pupil learning. 

Several reports describing duties assumed by jiara professional 
workers have been published in recent years. One of the most broadly 
based of these reports is detailed in the NEA Research Bulletin tov 
May 1967 (i). The Natipnal Education Association surveyed the 
dutiei aisumed by 29,995 paid aides in schools throughout the 
United States, The bulletin reports that the ten duties most fre- 
quently performed by aides, in oMer of frequency, were r 

1. duplicating tests and other material ■ 

2- helping with classroom housekeeping 

3. typing class materials and tests 

4i ietting up A-v equipment and other ins 
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5, helping with children's clothing 

6, supervising the play^ound 

7, correcting testa, homework, and workbooks 

8, reading aloud and story telling 

9, assisting in the school library 
10, collecting money from pupils. 

Other recent reports draw a similar picture. Reports from 
Florida (2), North Carolina (/), and New York (d) all testify that 
duties of paraprofessionals were mainly non instructional anrl clerical 
tasks that supported the professional activities of teachers and oth.lr 
members of the school staff. 

In 1967 the New England Educational Asse 
lected data from 1,724 teacher aides in the six New England states 
(^)/ The list of ten duties most freqiaently performed by these aides 
includes seven that are similar to duties listed in the nea survey. 
The ten duties most likely to be performed by the New England 
aides were* 

1. providing clericar assistance inclu^ mate- 
rials-: : ~. ; " 

2. helping supervise the playground 

3. helping supervise the lunch period 

4. assisting with housekeejping chbres and bulletin board ar- - 
rangement 

5. helping an individual child with his lessons 

6. filing and cataloging materials 

7. collectirig money 

8. diecking objective tests under teacher supervision 

9. con-ecting workbooks 

10. preparing visuarmatenals for Instruction a by 
the teacher. 

Of this list of duties/only helping super^^^ the lunch period filirig 
and cataloging materials, and helping the individual child With his 
lessons did not appear on the NEA listi 

The New England Study is particularly interesting because it 
also asked 2,189 teachers who had experience in working with para- 
professiorials what school duties they would re aides should 

perform, Most ftrequently recommended by these teacheri were eight 
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of the tan duties aides were already performing with moit frequency. 
Only two fTequently performed dutie^=helping the individual child 
with his lessons and correcting workbooks— -were not among the ten 
most frequently recommended by teachers. On the other hand, two 
othera, not most frequeritly performed— helping supervise bus load- 
ing and making out lunch reports— were recommended by almost 
60 percent of these teachers. In the main, however, aides seeni to be 
most frequently performing duties which are identicaror similar to 
the duties teachers who work with aides most frequently recommend. 

Paraprofesiionals work at all levels of the schbol system from 
pTekindergaTten through the junior college. At present, however, 
they are used in the largest number to assist in elementary schools 
(2/4,6). 



Prior Educatioii and ExpeHences of Paraprofesslonals 

The New York iurvey (tf) shbwed tha the level of educational 
attainment reached by teacher aides covered a wide range. Among 
New York teacher aides in 1965, 15 percent had attended— but had 
not been graduated from— high schdol, another 58 percent had re- 
ceived a high schbol diploma, yet another 28 percent had attended 
—but riot been graduated from— college, and the remaining 9 per- 
cent had received a college degree. The New England study {4) of 
1,724 aides ihowed New England aides in 1967 had completed 
slightly more yeari of education than reported by New York aides 
in 1965. Only about 6 percent of the New England aides had at- 
tended=-but hid not been graduated from— high school while 
considerably more than 10 percent held college , degrees; 

The New England study alsb showed that aides working in 
secondary schools tended to have conipleted more years of education 
than aides working in elementary schools. A comparison of educa- 
tional attainment between aides working in elementary schools and 
aides working in secondary schopli shows r 

=6 percent of the elementary school aides against 1 percent of 
the secondary school aides have attended— but not been grad- 
uated, from-— high school^ 
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-^26 percent of the elementary school aides against 33 ppr^^eiit 
of the secondary school aides have completed from one to 
three years of college- 

--10 percent of the elemen tary school aides against 28 percent 
ot the secondary school aides hold a college degree. 

>n „R^^^^°^>oth the New York and New England studies seem 

cor^i" H "F ""'"^^^ y^^" °f education 

^ple ed by pa^professionals, a) relatively few paid paraprofes- 

^^s^a^a attended-^but not been graduated from -h|h £hool; 
b) the vast majority of paid paraprofessionals have received at least 
a high school diploma; and c) a large number of paid p™S 
sionala have completed at least some college education 

\^ile the level o attainment reached by para- 

prof^sionals varies considerably, their back^ounds tend to he ^ike 
m ^her aspects. Most teacher aides ar^ married women, and manv 
of them have raised children of their own. Most of these women 
wording as subprofessionals have had some prior experience in 
working ,^th children outside their dwn hom^as a cubl^outyn 
m^her, a Sunday school teacher, or a leader of any of a number of 
different youth groups. ■ 

In some particular programs-^such as tliose fundcrd by f..sf.a 
Title I^Mi^e numbers of teacher aides live/ or have lived, in the 
same neighborhood as the children in the program. 

The prior training and experiences of paraprofessibnals are 
particularly mteresting when balanced by what school administrators 
beheve^re desirable requirements for their employment; A^^ a part 
of the New England study (4% responses were tabulated from 230 
school iupermtendents concerning^hat they believ^^ desirable 
requirements for employment as an aide. These superintendents 
categorized each of nine characteHstics of aides as required, desired 
or does not apply. The nine characteristics they were asked to ^ate 



were 



1. secondary school attendance 

2. graduatipn from secondary school 
post secohdary school study , 

4. a college dei^ee 
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5. clerical skills 

6/ successful experiences in worldng with chil^^ 

7. parenE of a school age child 

8. ability to assist with instruction 

9. ability to teach one or more classes 

In response, more than half of the superintendents marked three 
of the nine characteriitics as either **require or 'desirable" for 
emplbyment as an aide/ These three characteris were a) grad^ 
uation from secondary school, b) post secondary school study, and 
c) successful experience working with children. In addition, more 
than haif of the superintendents indicated that clerical skills were 
at least desired if the aide was to work primarily as an educational 
materials assistant or as a clerical worker. While most superintendents 
did not mark clerical skills as a desirable requirement for aides 
working as an instructional assistant, more than half of them checked 
"ability to assist with instructibn*' and "a c^^^ degree'' for an in- 
structional aide. It seemi significant that only about one quarter of 
these superintendents checked "parent o£ a school age child" as 
either "required'' or "desirable." ^ 

Most of this group of New England school administimtors 
seemed to believe that the number of years of education a prospective 
aide had completed and his prior successful experience working 
with children were mbst important for a teacher aide no matter what 
he was asked to do in school . They also seemed to feel that clerical 
skill was an important prerequisite for aides serving as clerical 
workers or educatibnal materials assistants and that aides serving as 
instructional assistants needed a prerequisite ability to assist with 
instruction. ^ 



Inservice Education of Paraprpfessiona 

Despite the fact that a few schools operate comparatively full 
and thorough inservice training programs for paraprofessionals, in 
most instances such programs are meager. They center largely around 
a few days of orientation for aides before they b^^^ in a 

schboli After an aide begins working, the inservice education pro- 
gram in most schooli becomes quite thin and widely spaced. 
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no special tr.inir.glorai^S.^^^^^^-i'^esT.^ired 

»ng programs. Only about one quar er jf'^,^'/ pf -T 

aides in 1966 provided traininff for u counties using 

picture for 1 967. Tlie n.I ?ou„f th^l ' , T a^^ightly brighter 
often took the form of confcr^n.« i^ '"cher-aide training most 
vi.or, although it mi£t Skf rh^- 'T" """^ his super- 

service workshops. l^Mn hS^J"^ ^^^^"^ '"'^^^ 

had developed 4tee„nS^,^'l^^ 

able t<rSrS^°^^ -:jf-^-^^^^ 

Maine under'gra^ts ^.^^^^^^''' ''I'^- ^^i-^^i^ of 
the Office of Economic Oppbrtun kv ^ ^'^"^''"^ ^"d 

ers, pupiU; and prospective «2:h^ra",- J "^^^^ '^a^h- 
tive aides and tL /hnd^^ I^^^o'Si^r"^^^^^^^^ 
together are basically unstructured 1?^^? , ^ ' '^'"P- 'veeks 
is placed on getting-tokS and en^^ "^^^^^ 

Production is^presented "o give th^^°^^^^^ in- 
m.ght be like. During July a^d n^t^f a °* ^''^ ^"^hool 

pupils and prospeckve aides The? r^. -^"-'.'''*^ 
pupils, and prospective ardt ibS^hi T ''^'^ 

fur«,er experiences in woSS^WS cld:^ ^'"^ 
working with teachers, and onDoSn.vV^ u Weriences in 

education and learn s^me^r^^e S^^'^^^^^^^^^ 
teacher aide. the skills she will iind valuable as a 

tionpfcSTar^Sve^^ 

Maine, but other oi^ortunidL'^ SSe'^^ t'nlver.ity of 
for their teachers and teacher aides A .rl, i '"^^'-v'ce education 
With neighboring school systems w SdeT'c? '"'^^' 
service education program it cannot suS^^rron ^tr'P-""^ 

might subscribe to an extension.service ^.^^r- i ^ school 

for teachers and teacher aid", /T^ Wh«^^^^ 

finally takes, two factors are essen fei- P'ogram 

with the aides Should be inclu^e^l^Ll^L^ 
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times as instructors and other times as fellow stiidentsr and b) the 
inieryice education program should include both adequate orienta* 
tion before the aide starts working and effectivej continuingi .sup= 
portive educacipn after the aide Has started %\rork. 

Salaries Paid Faraprofesslonais 

Some paraprofessionals are paid by the hour* Others are paid by 
the day or week. Still others are paid an annual salary, (No mention 
has been made in this report about adult volunteers and student 
tutors who are also, in a certain sense^ paraprofessionals but who 
often donate their services or work for very little money and who 
present special challenges^) When an aide works as a part time school 
staff member/ he is often paid an hourly or daily rate for his services* 
However^ when the aide's servicies become full-time assistance to 
the schools, there is a tendency to pay him an annual salary* 

Administrators frequently say that an aide's rate of pay is based^ 
or should be based.v the kind of services he performs for the 
schooL Aides are paid widely varying amounts for their services* In 
1966^ Florida aides received between 51^00 and $150 per hour for 
their services (2)* In 19 65^ the median category f^ an aiders hourly 
pay in New York was from $1*59 to 52.56 per hour (tf). In 129 
systems throughout the United States that reported hourly rates for 
the 1965-1966 school year, rates ranged from $1 .25 to fS, 15 per hour 
and averaged $1,83 per hour (J)v Amon school systems in the 

six New England states in 1967/ 78 percent paid aides^ l^ sub- 
stitute teachers, 10 percent paid aides the same as substitute teachers, 
and 7 percent paid aides more thari substitute te - 

It is difficult to find evidence of the extent to which paraprofes- 
sionals share in the fringe benefits available to other staflE members. 
It is believed* however, that many o£ the teachers aides are not yet 
given an opportunity to participate fully in the insurance plans, 
pension iystem, credit union^ annuity p^^^ personal and sick 

ieave^ and school visitation days available to other school staff mem- 
bers in their district, _ 

As more paraprofessionals become full-time^ permanent mem- 
bers of ichaol staffs^ schools may find it necessary to do two things to 
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'^^^^^^^''7'"^ ''''''^ probably Will find it necessary 
P°rienced% "^'^^T '"^nnwl steps as she becomes more eS. 

penenced. Second, systems will find it desirable to include aides in 
sh«„ng the fringe benefits available to other members of rhe t^ol 

Certification Of ParaprofesiioM^ 

Up co^this time, most state education agencies do not rerMfv 
par.profee,.^als,Hawever. most have issued lma f^atem^ 
^ermng the rola paraprofessipnals play as school staff 
Generally, these state education agency statements m.t. memders, 
of these four pointsi agency statements make one or more 

1, Paraprofessionala may perform noninstructional ducieA 

2. Paraprofessionals are generally not certifiable as teachers 
■ -"ficatcd personnel, they ^ 

4, Pawprofassicmalrrelieve^^^c^^^^^ 

herr nonprofessional duties so that pupils are provid^^«! 
ter learning Situations. K - »-ue" oec 

^ As paraprofcssionai, become more numerous and permanent 
^a^ P^ple see real b™^^^^^^ 

Of the educational family is still proving himself He .htiT^? 



Very 



weipo^e of the jobs other, can not do; Thus, 1^^ 
professional's required training, experienrp =r,rf i pa 

flexible-within^certain broad imi^™birf t ' 
dnue experimenting in new, crea"ve?anrmo^^ T' 
aide's own, individual talents. "re oenehcial uses of an 

Challenges of Paraprofessionals 

_ Paraprofessionals present very special challenges to educitors 
and, in pameular. to reading educators. Some of these chan««! 
may be more easily met than others, but m must^L^fj;^' 
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paraprofessionals in the schools can achieve what their potential use 
promises. The challenges they present number, at least, seven. 

1, Establishing need for aides. Too oUen^^ schools hire para- 
professionals merely as an ineKpensive means of augmenting the 
existing staff. This practice is regrettable. The role these aides %vill 
play is made clear neither to the staff members with whom the aide 
will work nor to the aide himself. When this condition happens, 

difficulties usually arise. 

The first challenge is for the creation of a detailed, written list 
of school-program needs which might be filled by a paraprofessional. 
The school staff, preferably the teachers or other staff members with 
whom the aide will work, should develop this list. Both the staff 
members with whom the aide will work and the prospective aide 
should agree that the aide can perform the duties listed. Then— and 
only then— the school should hire the aide. 

2 Identifying characteristics sought in aides. The character- 
istics sought in prospective paraprofessionals vary consider from 
school to school and from job to job. This is probably as u should 
be. However, sometimes aides are senselessly hired r little regard is 
paid as to whether they can do all the job requires. ^ - 

The second challenge is for the creation of job specifications 
which detair the essential characteristics sought in a prospective 
aide These prerequisites should be based on the specific duties listed 
for a particular job. Certainly they should say something about the 
required level of previous training; but also; they s say some^ 

thing about other essential previous experiences and skills for suc= 
cessf^l performance of the identified duties. Most important of all, 
they should attempt to describe the human qualities sought in a 
particular aide. Gertainly sZr aides must enjoy working with cmidre 
arid be able to work effectively with particular staff members; but, 
for some, ei^oyment in working with parents or ability to work et 
fectively with an instructional team is equally important, 

3 Attracting an incremed number of male aides. Today most 
oaraprofessionals are women. Our schools run the danger of becom- 
ins dominated by women. Not all child ^-n identify easily with 
women The virile male image also netds to be present m the 



^TThe third challenge is to devise ways for attracting more men to 
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jerve as paraprofessionah. Some duties should be identiHed as duties 

!h"J^"- f-P^"'^"^''^-^ ''^"'P"*^'"'^^ ^^ and not just men in 
the disciphnanan role. Then the school staff should institute an 
active campaign to attract men to seek out the position. 

4. defining the instructional role. BeR^^^ 
Clonal role has proved to be a knotty problem. In a school situation 

just where does instruction leave off and noninstructional work 

begin? Is a playground an instructionarsituati^^ 

Is drtlhng a small group of children in liitening for initial consonant 

b ends mstruct.on? Yes, in a way It is.^^^^U^^^^^^^ 

of proEessionals more clearly spelled out. there is likely to rontinue 

to be confusion on juit what is the noninst role of non- 

professionals, yj. won 

The fourth challenge » to reach some agreement on the in- 
s^ucuonarrole of the profesdon^^ 

played by the paraprofessionaL It is all well and good to say that 
the para^ofessional ^jw^. m but does not assume the instructional 
role of th^ teacher, but that is not clear enough. Anyone who has 
ever taught knows that a number of activitiei in instruction are 
primarily routme and mechanicaL They are not just the peripheml 
actwu^s-^the money con 

child«n, AlL^o^ these instructionar activitles^^^i^^^ 
once begun all^rejnore or less routinely implemented. Perhaps the 

the «tivities of tl.e: pr.fes£o^ 
primarily as the d^agnosticmn,: the pr^^ the direci^r, and the 

evaluator of leaning for pupils. Then a clearer role migh^ 
for the nonprofessional as the implementor who assists ^e proffc 
sional 1^ his work. : '^^ 

yiously, inserv.ce education programs for aides and for the teachers 
who work w.th a.de, are generally lacking or are quite superficial. 
To derive fuU value from paraprofessionals, action must be taken 
to remedy this weakness. -= mj^cn 

The fifth^chalJenge is to provide improved inservice trainine 
programs. Such programs should include an orientation progrZ 
before paraprofessionals stare working plus a continuing, support™ 
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program after they have' begun their work, PrograTris should not 
only involve the aides but alio the teachers with whom they work. 
Sometimes these teachers might serve as instructors in the program 
but, at times, they would be fellow participants along with aides. As 
aides become more experienced, they might help plan for their 
own continuing, inseryice education. The programs should provide 
opportunities for aides to continually develop the understandinp, 
skills, abilities, and appreciations that will help them function ef- 
fectively on the job* 

6. Assuring competence among aides. Most state education 
agencies do not presently certify paraprofessionals for their work. 
However, positive steps must be taken now by local school staffs to 
protect children from the occasional paraprofessiohal who may not 
work out as planned. 

The sixth challenge, then, is to establish criteria and procedures 
for evaluating the work aides do. Has pupil attendance improved? 
Are differences noted in pupil classroom behavior? Have pupil at- 
titudes changed toward themselves? toward learning? towa^^ 
school? Have changei occurred in pupil academic achievement? 
These are just a few questions a school staff might ask in the attempt 
to evaluate and make changes in a school program utilizing para- 
professionals, 

7. Retaining sucaessful aidest In the^ n^ more 
successful aides will be attracted to the schools where they can be 
happiest in their work. Successfu where they 
can be most financially secure, where they feel they are needed most, 
where they feel they stand the best chance of doing their best, and 
where they feel their best efforts are apprec 

The seventh, and final, challenge ir to crea^^^^ 
cbnditions that will encourage s^ to want 

to stay. Certainly full acceptance of an aide by all as an impartant 
staff member is crucial. Opportunity to receive raises in salary as 
experience inereases is also essential. Almost as important for retain- 
ing successful aides are other work conditions^ opportunity to par- 
ticipate in school insurance and pension plans, availability of sick 
and personal leave days, inclusion in staff social functions, school 
ancouragement to attend professional meetings, staff interest in 
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aides as people, and many others. Successful aides will want to stay 
on the ichool staff which offers them the best working conditions. 

Conclusion 

Almost every teacher and reading specialist will soon be touched 
—if he has not already— in some way by one of the newest members 
of the educational family: the paraprofessionaL Many teachers and 
reading specialists 'will have the opportunity to work with an aide. 
As educators concerned with children first and with children learn- 
ing to read secondf each teacher and reading specialist must meet 
the challenges to reading presented by the use of paraprofessionals 
and must contribute his beit to the lolutions. 
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Beginning Readers for Speakers of 
Divergent Dialects 

Joan C. Baratz 

Center for Appllod Lin^istics 

TEACHING CHILDREN to read^ write^ and cipher has been the chief goal 
o£ public school education since it was begun in this countr)% 

It is becoming increasingly more evident that our achools, espe- 
cially our urban ghetto schools, are failing miserably in their attempt 
to produce a literate student body,' With the increasing firustration 
of these ghetto youths and the increasing demands for highly trained 
workers in our technological society, the failure of our achools has 
become a national crisis. 

The quedtion, then, is why are we suddenly nnable to educate 
these children? The first and most obvious response is that we have 
not suddenly failed to educate these children^ if anything, we have 
suddenly become interested in educating them. The expansion of 
the concept "education for air* to include large portions of the black 
community is a relatively new phenomenon. And it is just recently 
that we are realizing our dismal failure in our initial attempts at 
universal education in the United States. 

But why is it that in our efforts to expand education to a larger 
sector of the Negro community we have failed? 

One immediate answer, an answer quite often articulated by 
the black militants who want ^'community contror* of their neighbor- 
hood schools is simple — "Whitey doesn't want to educate us/* This 
response fits nicely into the oppression model of behavior; the solu* 
tion to oppression is to remove it— i*e,/ black power, community con- 
trol of school^=but it is not sufficient. Political solutions are not 
educational solutions* 

The answer is not so simple. Many white teachers do not go into 
the schools hating and fearing Ne^oes, nor do they go in deter- 
mined to mark time in the classroom so as to keep the black child 
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ignorant. Quite often the white teachers are more accepting of the 
black, slum children than are the black teachers who sometimes 
vie%v these children as innately stupid^ nasty^ and a /'bad reflection 
on the race/' Indeed, in general the success of the black teachers is 
not inordinately higher than that of the white teachers. (Militants 
may wish to argue that the black teacher is a victim of the system, or 
that the white power structure prevents her from doing her job, but 
V e shall save that debate for another time.) 

The white or black teacher, = regardless of his attitudes towarL 
the children j goes into the classroom to ply l^er trade. When she 
first enters the classroomi she intends to teach these children in the 
best way she knows how. Herein lies the problem/ '*the best way 
she knows how" has no relevance to the children that she is teaching. 

The teacher does as good a job as she knows ho%v to do* she 
works with curricula and materials which she knows work with other 
children* and she watches them fail in her classroom. Given this 
situadon, she has several alternativesi 1) to deny they are actually 
failing (thusj Miss Bowen's Teacher Inventory indicates that her 
students are at grade level at the end of second grade and then the 
.following fall Miss Smith finds this is not the case at all); 2) to as= 
. sume that the children are innately uneducable because the tried 
and true methods haven't worked; S) to assume that the children 
can't learn because of their alleged pernicious home environments; 
or 4) to assume there is something wrong with her method and ma- 
terials that interferes with the ghetto child's learning to read. 

Only alternatives three and four allow for relevant discussion 
in terms of creating a reading program that will allow ghetto 
. youngsters to learn to read. Alternative thrjee postulates some kind 
of pathology in the home environmt^nt which then interferes with 
the teacher's attempts to educate the youngster. One of the alleged 
problems of the home frequently referred to concerns the child's 
achieving the proper attitude toward school that will allow him to 
be successfuL A great deal of the literature deals with motwaticn 
as it relates to the child's attitudes toward school and the mother t 
participation in the child's school experiences* Over and over we 
find attestations that the child is told simply to mind the teacher 
(rather than to go to scliool and learn because learning is fun and 
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exciting— an attitude which many educators seem to think is relevant 
to school achievement). Although many mothers articulate high goals 
for their children^ these same mothers do not participate in fta and 
other school related activities^ and thus educators see the motheri 
as insincere in their goals for their children. Since bonks are not 
prevalent around the ghetto home and most members of the ghetto 
community are not library habitu^Sj many educators assume^ ergo, 
these children are not interested or properly motivated to learn to 
read! Of course^ there is no research to substantiate these assump- 
tions on the part o£ educators, 

1 have yet to meet the first or second grader who was not sin- 
cerely interested in gairiing his teacher's approvaL Nor have I met 
the primary school child who has recognized that reading has no 
relationship to his life-style and therefore rejects eflPorts to teach him 
reading skills. What the children may reject is what the current 
teaching methods and materials tell him about himself — something 
very different from rejecting reading per le. By denying the legit 
Imacy of the child's linguistic system^ the school currently teaches 
him that his language and/ therefore, he^ himself, is no good, in- 
ferior, and not behaving in the way a good big boy is supposed to 
behave* That concept is what the child rejectsi 

The crux of the reading problems in ghetto school lies in 
alternative four^T*/iffr^ something wrong with the present method 
and materials. We do not have reading failure in the classic sense. 
Wiener and Cromer in their article in the Harvard Educational 
Review Amcam^d, at some length the difference between a reading 
problem and a language problem. They stressed the need co deter- 
mine the relationship between language differences and reading 
problems since a failure to be explicit about the relationship be- 
tween reading and previouily acquired auditory language often 
leads to ambiguities as to whether a particular difficulty is a reading 
problem, language problem, or both. . 

The question then arises as to what the language differences in 
the speech of ghetto black children are and what role these differ- 
ences play in the acquisition of reading skills. The purpose of the 
present paper is to demonstrate that the dialert n£ Nep'o nonstan- 
dard children is sufficiently divergent from standard English so as 
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to cause difficulty for children who are attempting to leaTn to read 
in a dialect which is not similar to the dialect that they speak. Thus, 
the reading failure results from what Labov has described as "the 
ignorance of standard English rules'' on the part of the potential 
readers on the one hand, and *'the ignorance of nonstandard English 
rules on the part of teachers and text writers'* on the other hand. 

I would first like to illustrate how some of the current reading 
materials for beginning instruction come into conflict with the rules 
of the system that the ghetto child uses. A typical beginning reading 
approach involves many hours spent in auditory discrimination or 
phonics, where the child is supposed .to be able to make the distinc- 
tion between the various sounds that occur in the language he is 
learning to read. Many a phonics book spends tinie having the child 
learn the difference betWeen /i/ and /e/, a distinction which is not 
present in the speech of Negro nonstandard speakers when the /i/ 
or /e/ precedes a nasal sound as in /pin/, which in nonstandard 
could mean either an instrument with a sharp point that one uses 
to hem up a dress or an instrument with a s/ irp point that one uses 
to write with. Similarly, a good deal of time is spent in phonics books 
identifying initial, medial/ rl final sounds; some of these sounds do 
not occur in nonstandard final position; for example, the /d/ in 
hand is not present in nonstandard /haen/. These are just a few ex- 
amples which illustrate the .difference between the phonics book 
and the reality of the child. 

However, more prominent differences begin to occur when the 
child is past initial word recognition and begins to deal with the 
language of the primer. Here the diffirences in syntax between the 
child and the printed page create great problems. Among the 
prominent syntactic differences are the following: 1) The absence 
of the ropula in the child*s speech; thus, we get ^Xeroy big*' while 
the primer states '%eroy is big.*' Actually the primer would prob- 
ably say Susie, or Bobby or some other nam^ that is very infrequent 
in the black community. 2) The abience of ^ marker of third person 
singular; thus we get "Henry see Spot'* for *'Henry sees Spot." 8) A 
difference in verb agreement so that the child says, **She have a 
dog" while the primer is likely to say *'She has a dog.*' 4) A different 
rule for the indefinite article, so the child says, *1 got a apple,'* and 
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the primer is likely to say, "I have an apple," This is just a small 
list of the many differences that exist. Of coufse, there are also some 
structures that are frequent in the child's language that do not ap- 
pear in standard English — the 6^ form as in he be btisy--and thus 
a familiar construction such as this never is presented to the child in 
his initial attempts at deciphering the printed code. 

Because of these differences between the child's system and that 
of the printed page, it is the contention of this paper that beginning 
reading materials must be presented in the child's system. First, he 
must be taught to read, and then he can be taught to read standard 
English. Shuy has discussed three general principles concerning 
beginning readers for dialect speakers: 

L The grammatical choices should Hot provide extraneous data . , , the 
text should help the child by avoiding grammatical forms which are not 
realized by him in his spoken language. 

2. The grammatical choices should provide adequate data. In the case 
of beginning reading materials for nonstandard speakers, grammatical 
forms which occur in nonstandard but not in standard should be inserted 
where they appear natural (the 6e in "All the time he be happy," and 
the to in, "Make him to do it," for example). 

3. The grammatical choices, should provide sequentially relevant data. 
In the case of beginning reading materials for nonstandard speakers, 
syntactic constructions such as adverbial phrases should be reduced to 
their derivative nominalized forms where it is natural to do so in the 
dialect (the as a janitor in the sentence, "Samuers" brother is working as 
a janitor,** for example [would bi*] reduced to "Samuel brother, he a 
janitor,"). 

But where is the evidence that linguistic interference is the factor 
that is preventing these children from learing to read? First, I would 
like to present the theoretical basis. In 1953, the unesco report re- 
garding the role of language in education stated that: "It is axiomatic 
that the best medium for teaching a child is his mother tongue. 
Psychologically, it is the systum of meaningful signs that in his mind 
works automatically for expression and understanding. Sociologically, 
it is a means of identification among the members of the community 
to which he belongs. Educationally, he learns more quickly through 
it than through an unfamiliar medium," Since I96S, studies em- 
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ploying the recommendations of the unesco report have clearly il- 
lustrated the importance o£ considering the vernacular in teaching 
reading in the national tongue* This finding hab not only been 
demonstrated when the national tongue and the mother tongue were 
two diff^ ret languages but has also been shown in regard to literacy 
in a dialtct that is different from the one that the child speaks* (Sea 
the work done in Sweden by Tore Osterberg*) I submit that the 
situation with black children in the United States is similar to the 
literacy problems of India^ Africa^ Sweden, and Puerto Rico. 

Linguistic interference is clearly here; I will present two ex= 
amples of it, one anecdotal and the other research data. The first 
has to do with my two children^ Jennifer, age 4, and Sharon* age 3, 
who were playing with Qllie, a 10-year=old Negro nonstandard 
speaker frr^m Washington, D.C The girls were putting on plays that 
OUie was directing* They had *'sold** ticketa and my husband and I 
were the audience for a performance of Jack and Jill, Jennifer was 
jillj Sharon was Jack; and Ollie was the producer, director, and 
narrator. As Ollie intoned **Jack and Jill went up the hill to fetch a 
pail of waters*^ Jennifer and Sharon proceded up the hallway with 
an Easter basket serving as their paiL *'Jack fell down and broke his 
crown"— with that line "Jack" did a somersault and then picked 
up the Easter basket, removed a large preschool crayon and broke 
it in half— "and Jill came tumbling after/* The interference here is 
obvious- — -to Ollie, icro^fi and crayon were homophones, and crayon 
was the word that was more frequent in his vocabulary so he pre- 
sumed it was the word in the nursery rhyme* Nursery rhymes aren't 
supposed to make too much sense anyway! , 

The second example of interference involves a research stiidy 
in which black third grade students were asked to repeat exactly 
what they heard on a tape when sentences in itandard and Negro 
nonstandard English were presented to them. When the child heard 
a sentence such as / don^t know if I can go to the movies^ he re-* 
sponded in nonstandard J dofi'f Anot^ csw J go to the rnoviesj how^ 
ever^ when presented the nonstandard sentence That girl she don^t 
have no clothes to wear^ the child responded with TAaf girl she 
don^t have no clothes to wear^ On the other handp white, standard 
English speaking children when presentecl with the same task per- 
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formed the same way; but instead of translating the standard into 
nonstandard, thay translated the nonstandard into standard so that 
in response to / don't know can I go, the white child responded with 
/ don't know if I can go. Clearly^ the child's own system was com^ 
peting with the "foreign" system that was being presented. 

But one might ask, why doesn't more of that interference show 
up on oral reading performance? Probably the most obvious answer 
is that in order to test a child in oral reading he has to have attained 
a reading proficiency which precludes many of the children we are 
talking about— the nonreaders. Or* one has to test a child who by 
the third grade has finally attained some proficiency with primer 
material. The best way to determine the extent of the interference 
factor is to teach the child to read initially in his dialect* 

The work of the Craft project in New York clearly indicated 
that by the third grade/ the time when the grammar in the texts 
really begins to be complex^ children who were presented initial 
reading materials in the experience chart manner- — i.e,, the child's 
own language and grammatical system — ^were significantly better read= 
ers than the children who had been given the basal readers* 

Because of the divergence between the standard basal readers 
arid the child" s language, dialect=based texts should be used as the 
first readers for Negro nonstandard speakers. These texts should 
represent the grammar of the child. The orthography of these texts 
should be in standard English orthography, since standard English 
orthography fits equally well (or equally poorly) standard or Negro 
nonstandard speech* . 

The use of dialect-baied texts allows the child to learn to read 
something with which he is already familiar. In addition, the ad- 
vantage of the dialect text over the experience charti or as the next 
step/ is that 1) vocabulary can be contrplled; 2) one doesn't have to 
rely upon the teacher's kno%vledge of the dialect (which is necessary 
or else she is liable to "fill in" on the experience chart — i.e^ she 
hears ** John^ he run after Mary" as John runs after Mary ' ; and 
S) transition texts may be provided that move from nonstandard 
English into standard English so that the child may learn the rules 
ai he proceeds. 
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Teaching Beginning Reading to Disadvantaged 
Children from Pictures Children Draw 



Pinny Platt 

Washingion, D.C, Public Schools 



THIS IS THE STORY o£ an experiment which was undertaken to unprove 
the reading performance o£ children in the ghetto schools of the 
District of Columbia during the years 1966 to 1969. 

The experiment was somewhat unusual in that it was mitmted 
by an art teacher rather than a reading teacher. It was started because 
the art teacher could not understand why lower grade ghetto chil- 
dren, who drew as easily and as well as the lower grade children m 
the fancy middle-class schools/had so much more difficulty m learn- 
ing how to read. Drawing at this level required the ability to or^ 
ganize thought m a logical and orderly manner; the same skm that 
I necessary for reading or, as a minimum, for reading readiness. 
Therefore/ theoretically, one child who indicated readmg reaamess 
by demonstrating an advanced concept in drawing should have been 
able to read at approximately the same time as another demonstrate 
ing the very same concepts in his drawings. Yet, something was 
blocking the development of such reading readiness m the ghetto 

child. How could it be overcome? 

To understand the relationship between children's art and 
reading readiness, which first pointed up the problem, it is necessary 
to review briefly the stages in the development of children's drawing. 

Stages of Development in Children's Arti Scribbles to Symbols 

From the age of two on, a child starts to acribble. Scribbling is 
no more than a muscular exercise until the moment when the child 
learns that he can control his scribbles. But sometime after that, h^ 
picture will suddenly appear like a confetti of geometric shapes end^ 
lessly repeated all over the paper, This ability to repeat a shape gives 
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the child the sens^ 

^mble thete geometrfc Lv-Ierre -hild will at 

gregates of recognizable fo™7T T"^^ ^"^ ^q"ires into 
.^e child adds ray. T.ei™^„ Sn^iU b''' " - 

^nd the rays to feet and then Into ^ "■'■"naformed into a face 

emerge. By using similar l"'" f™^' identifiable person 

' 1^*"^ uai;;"^^ ^'^"c, .ill .r^'Z 

. terns for each concept. Earlv in 1- «'ablish fixed n^f 

name hi3 symbols': TS r/"hf^^^^^^ the child 'ta'rt 

fhe cJnld understands there is 7l,f "^^"=^"°n to the adult thit 
a -rface and his thoughts ' " ''^'""'"^hip between hJs m.l't 

«oat o^ lhe pl^^:^^-«^5^^^^^^^^ these drawn objects 

across the bottom of the page Zrtr '"^ ^ g^ou^nd 
to indicate the groundfor^ ^^' the loWer edge of the 
and object., all lined up i"f °" " P-°ple, pknts.^„te^t 
pound. The yellow sun appears -.T^"'' P^'-P^dlcular t^the 
IS the stage when cWmnevfS ''^J^'ioa to the skv Vh^ 

''"-^lique line of the";^:;'S^^^^^^^^ 

The age at which the chilrf the ehimnev' 

«af- (or «a„dli„e. as somet!fsti"7'' t' ^Mine-grounS ' 
represent the "horizontality need-^? " ''^^^ trailed it) may w"h 
ehe^child is now able to pL^^bgst^-^^^^^^ 
In reading, this same feeling b^^^^'°P".'P^''^ ^^^tionshij 
necessary ,o arrange letters tf formT^ «l«,onships is espetiaHy 
A teacher who attemnts ,o ? symbol. *^ 

;'empts to transmu concepts of letter and word 
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child's selfconSce ^ ""^ ^"^ '"^y 'he 

reguutity. Some ^^^L ^Sif^^ivH T^"' '^^'^'""''"'^^ 
other,. (The child who haTL.^ ^ed^-rjc?^-^ ""^"'"^ 
por(um.ies Will take ^-gnificantly „,„a^ befo« "^r. f """^ 
object-space relationships; but freauenflv . ""vng at good 

tivities will remedy this gkp.) wmpensatory artistic ac- 



TWs elort cons'tedy a pa"^^^^^^^ ^" ^"P^"^"" Vproach. 

14 their stories fonowed by a eibS' Th^' 

as a remedial technique but d^Totbund ' "^^^"1 
A <Imhfi„ K » ■ ^" initial core vocabulary 

shifted fr?m ?aint «c::;:ns"'Vt"r ^'^*" '"^ children weJe 
a single sentencrwritten rfT m '^t ""^^ ^^duced to 

imaffery and idea? nn * • ^uiuroiiaDie medium, the 

devey^ent Sn'nit!:! S^il^-"^' '''^ - ^'i" "o 

The Picture-Word Technique of Ae Experiment 

were''^™^'= Ji^",!?„r^hf S ^^^'^ ^^''^ 

possible to the oS whi^^t ,^^^^^^ - close as 

named. For example, the chL was to d "H "° ""'^ 

tree." and the word "tree'^at ° '^ y°"«- picture for 

Ghild-s Imase of a tree Tf,M7 " a» closely as possible to the • 

more words^nd woSs w^^lJe^'Sr^^S^^^^^ "quested more and 

Not only did the children re^the wo dfb^^n^^ 

the words or "word pictures" as they called thet 

By juxtaposing the words directly on the picture only one new 



element was introduced into a thoroughly familiar situation, and as 
a result the children produced word-pictures as effortlessly as ordi- 
nary drawings. What had started as imitation became assimilation 
after three or four repetitions. For the children this was the moment 
of insight, the grasping point. As in the Kohler experiment in The 
Mentality of ApeSj it was the moment when the ape in the cage 
suddenly discovers that the stick, whose purpose he had not under- 
stood until that moment, can be u^sed outside the cage to move the 
banana to a point where he can seize it with his hand. 

A child cannot draw what he does not know, but when he 
draws an object the teacher can be sure the child personally under- 
stands its use, its function, its name, and its reason for existing* 
The word is comprehended and relevant to the child's life style; 
the only thing he doesn't know about it is how it looks as a word. 

The Picture- Word Vocabulary 

The same words were constantly requested- sun, sky, tree, grass, 
house, and bird. This repetition was neither a surprise to the art 
teacher nor to the participating reading teachers. These environ- 
mental features regularly appear with absolute predictability on 
the majority of drawings and paintings in the lower grades. w 

These predictables appear regardless of the socioeconomic back* 
ground of the child and re^rdless of color, country, or culture. The 
child arrives at a picture repertory of conceptual cliches. There is 
a lollypop tree, a pointy-roofed cabin type house (even though the 
child may live in a tenement), and there are rigid color conceptsi 
the sky is always blue; the sun always yellow; the grass, an undeviat- 
ing green; apples are always red; and all people stand in frozen 
positions. These stereotypes have instant meaning for the child, and 
if the word is presented next to the picture, it also acquires instant 
meanings 

Description of Piatt Preprimers 

No commercial prepriwiers were available using this initial 
sight vocabulary. Accordingly, 50 handmade primers were made by 
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the art teacher so that an organized reading experiment for 100 
children could be started which would use these words. Children's 
illustrations were used for the illustrationi which cut picture inter- 
pretation time do%vn to zero. 

The Piatt preprimer vocabulary starts out using words exclu- 
sively from the child's picture and color schema, i.e., blue sky, yel- 
low sun, green grass, and red apples. Gradually, additional vocab- 
ulary derived from the Dolch list is introduced with preference 
given to rhyming words, until by the end of Book 3, the child has a 
total vocabulary of 230 words, all the vocabulary required to plug 
into the first readers of the four major basal reading programs, 

Results 

In the test school, which is located in the heart of a low-income 
housing project in downtown Washington, D. C, reading readiness 
time was greatly reduced even for some children who had not been 
to kindergarten. Readiness consisted of several weeks of drawing at 
the seat and at the blackboard, by which time the children had 
become strongly word-oriented and reading=motivated. 

And, reading performance showed statistically significant im- 
provement. By the end of March 1969, all the children who had 
started in the program in September 1968 were beginning the Ginn 
or She ^.on basal first readersj and it is expected that before the close 
of school this June/ the children will have completed at least two 
other parallel first readers being used in the test school. It should 
be noted that the test schDol is one in which 20 percent of the chil- 
dren in the control group (the rest of the school) were still in reading 
readiness as of the end of March 1969, and reading disabilities were 
running as high as 30 percent. It should also be noted that na 
teacher's manuals were then available for the preprimers and that 
the materials were as new to the teachers as to the students. 

T^es of Tests Used 

At the time this paper was prepared, no standardized tests had 
been administered. However, the children successfully attacked the 
following tests designed by the classroom teachers: 
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1, The child is given a paragraph to read and afterwards 
answers yes and no questions about the paragraph, 

2. The child reads a paragraph and then draws," in an allotted 
space, what the paragraph has asked him to draw. 

8, The child is asked to fill in blanks within a paragraph. 

No difficulties are therefore expected with the auditory and 
visual discrimination skills tested for in the standardized test. 

Implications for Readiness 

The inculcation of the understanding that the word was itself 
only a picture accounted for much of the program's success. This 
was a technique which was discovered wKen the traditional art 
teacher taboos against writing on a child's picture had been broken. 

Readiness time was cut to a minimum when the raw material 
of the child's personal pictures, wherein he creates his own %vorld, 
were exploited. Traditional readiness methods have not worked %vell 
with experientially deprived children and even when they have 
worked, have consumed an excessive amount of time. 

In this experiment, by letting the child use his habitual clues, 
the learaing task becomes easier since the child knows in advance 
the concepts he will read about before facing the reading task. 

In the Piatt preprimers, the young reader sees the picture of 
an apple, thinks "apple," and reads "apple,'* However, in most of 
the existing basal readers, the young reader sees a picture of a wagon 
and thinks "wagon"; but instead of being given the word "wagon" 
to read, he is given words such as "ride" or "look." 

Implications for Reading Performance 

The earliest reading attempts in this program are associated 
with pleasure. Using a vocabulary derived from the child's images 
creates beautiful empathy between the reader and the materials to 
be readj and, if this vocabulary, from the family of children is 
presented in comfortable bitesized units, successful reading is the 
result. 

o Incidentally, these preprimers are completely multi-ethni 
ERjC ' 
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young children do not color in faces. The coloring of faces is a much 
later pictorial development because it requires considerable sophis- 
tication to accept an overlapping of shapes; the situation which exists 
if faces are to be colored in. 

Implications for Creative Writing Performance 

The oral language the child uses to tell about his picture is the 
language used in the experimental readers. The creative writing of 
the children in this program was filled with beautiful imagery, even 
when all a child did was to itemize the elements within his picture. 
Existing traditional early-reading materials use a conversational 
style which is not adaptable to the kind of vocabulary a child needs 
for creative metaphorical writing. 

Conclusions 

When a word is presented as a picture form, or as a linear 
picture, there is an easy transition from drawing to writing and 
reading, ' 

The institution of the program resulted in measurable success 
in improvement of the disadvantaged child^s reading performance. 

This program requires no special hardware and no teacher 
retraming. It should also reduce the need for expensive remedial 
reading programs in the future, 

A pilot program using a larger sample was planned for the fall 
of 1969 in the District of Columbia schools. 
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Working with die Urban Disadvantaged: 
Beginning Reading Project 

Miriam L. Goldberg 
and 

Marion S, Taylor 

Coiuttibla University 

THE BEGINNING READING PROJECT entered the first year of operations 
in New York City public schools with kindergarten level pupils in 
September 1966, The intent of the project was to examine the ef- 
fects of various approaches to the teaching of beginning reading to 
disadvantaged children. 

Research was designed to allow for the simultaneous examina- 
tion of the effects of 1) early (kindergarten), normal (grade one) and 
late (grade t%vo) introduction of formal reading instruction^ 2) com- 
pensatory perceptual, language, and concept development programs 
of one, two, or three years' duration; 3) the meaningfulness of the 
content, from meaning related to the life of the child (pupil gen- 
erated or prewritten) through meaning not necessarily related to the 
child's life or experience, to not necessarily any meaning at all; and 
4) the regularity of the phoneme-grapheme relationship in the lan- 
guage code used— from normal, regular, or irregular English spelU 
ings. through the use of regular spellings only in traditional orthog- 
raphy, to the use of a regularized alphabet such as i,t,a, 

Issuei to Be Examine' I by die Proj ect 

Three major methodological questions were raised related to 
time of beginning, content relevance, and the sound-spelling re- 
lationship. In addition, a series of questions were raised dealing 
with some of the underlying variable.^ related to success in reading. 
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Major Qiisstions 

have';„f ""^"^ ^'^^^ ''"^^"S in^ruction is introduced 

Jiave any effect on later reading achievement? 

a Would varying points of introducfng formal readinff have dif- 
feront effects on pupil, who had and those Iho had not ^io^ 
cornp^satcry progra«.s to develop perceptual, language, and co^::"i 

(1) Would such compensatory programs be more or less effective if 
provided at the nursery, kindergarten, or first grade levels? 

(2) Would the cumulative effects of two or three years of com- 
P«..atory expenences, without formal reading, be more eLt^/ haH 
smgle year at any of the three levels? 

b. Would the introduction of formal beginning reading at kinder- 
TO a^^grades one or two show differeJial r4lts atll" ^of 

U^n!lXi"fn/f'ff vary with the amount of compensatory 
learning that the child had had prior to beginning reading? 

f To what extent does the meaningfulness of the content through 
which reading ,s taught affect pupil achievement? ^ ' 

a What would be the relativl effectiveness of an approach based 
^u^y (m Its init^l stages) on decoding, with little or naa^on^"' ' 
to the meaning of the material used, and one which emphasised d e 

h"w ^ experience to dS" 

Would content derived from the pupirs exoerience ^Pi'^h^r -i 
„ted included in textbooks) .howUe. :S^Z^^r^ 

particularly related to pupil experience? 

c. Would reading comprehension (as against word recoffnition nr 
d^j) be dif^rentiaily efeted by LaJngful and i^^f^I 



in til 

a 



^' 7°vff regularizing the sound-spelling relationship 

le English language facilitate learning to read? ationslup 



Would a reading program which, in its initial stages utilize, 
only the regular aspects of the English language be moreS^ S^ 
liT^^l^' ' basis for selecting reading mater^^^^ 

b. Would initial teaching through a regularized, relatively in- 
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variant grapheme-phoneme relationship as in i.t.a. prove more efFective 
than the use of standard orthography? 

(1) Even i£ initial learning in an i.t.a, program is greater, would 
transfer to standard orthography confront the pupils with problems 
whicli would erase the advantagei of initial shccess? 

(2) To what extent would the early success (if achieved) be rr- 
flected in more extensive reading, even if early advantages in decoding 
or comprehenion were not maintained? 

Additional Questions Related to Underlying Variables 

4, What is the relationship between the child's perceptual, lan- 
guage, and conceptual development and his success in reading under the 
several approaches suggested? 

a. Which of the perceptual abilities (visual, auditory, tactile) ap- 
pears to be most crucial in learning to read (decode)? 

b. Are deficits in some areas compensated for by strengths in others? 
Are some deficits more readily overcome than others? 

c. Is the pupil's language ability (vocabulary and syntactical struc- 
ture) related to success in beginning reading? Is there a minimum level 
of language facility essential to success in reading? 

d. Does tlie pupirs speech (dialect, foreign language accent) inter- 
fere with auditory discrimination of standard English speech and with 
learning to read (decode)? 

e. Is any one approach to teaching reading more effective for pupils 
who show specific patterns of difficulty? 

Structure o£ the Project 

The project is longitudinal in nature- it folloivs a large sample 
of pupils from kindergarten through third grade. The majority of 
pupils can be characterized as disadvantaged, attending schools either 
within slum and ghetco areas of New York City or on the peripheries 
of such areas. The initial sample (at the kindergarten level) included 
approximately 7,000 pupils in some 300 classes. Normal mobility 
and attrition of claises or whole schoois have brought the sample 
down to some 8,500 pupils in 126 classes at the end of second grade. 
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Kindergarten Phase 

I. The 300 kindergarten classes were unequally divided into 
nine treatment categories. About one-third of the classes remained 
in regular kindergarcen progTams. Another third was involved in a 
structured program which stressed perceptual, language, and con- 
cept development (plc). The remaining classes were divided among 
seven reading programs: 

a. Basal reader (in traditional orthography with materials 
relevant to an urban, multi-ethnic popuiation). 

b. Language experience — where children created their reading 
materials from their experiences. 

c. Basal reader in i.t.a, (same as in b). 

d. Basal reader in i.t.a. with material devised from life situa- 
tions generally foreign to the children in the project. 

e. Basal reader in i.t.a, with material of general children's in- 
terest* animals, space, family, etc, 

f. Linguistic materials with an emphasis on decoding and no 
emphasis on meaning of any kind. 

g. Linguistic materials dealing with meaningful (though not 
necessarily relevant) content, 

2. The first lemester of the kindergarten year was devoted to 
training the teachers in their specific approaches. The teachers of the 
"regular" classes attended a series of lecture-discussions dealing with 
interpersonal and learning problems in their classes. The actual in- 
terventions were introduced in February of the kindergarten year. 

. 3. All children were tested on a group reading prognostic bat- 
tery, both at the beginning and at the end of the kindergarten inter- 
vention period (February and June). In addition, a sample of some 
1,500 children received individual tests representing an upward or 
downward extension of the group test material, as indicated by their 
group test performance. 

First Grade Phase 

L AH children who had begun formal reading instruction in 
kindergarten continued in their respective programs in grade one. 
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Of the children who were in the regular (ip) and the PLC classes in 
kindergarten, most went into one or another of the reading pro- 
grams; but some 16 plg classes and another 16 ip classes went into 
an advanced plg program. For most of these children, formal read- 
ing instruction %».ms delayed until February or March of their first 
grade year. At that timcj these classes entered one of four reading 
programs: 

a* Basal reader in traditional orthography dealing with relevant 
material. 

b. Language experienced coupled with individualized reading. 

c. The i.t.a. series with materials of general pupil interest. 

d. Linguistic series with meaningful content. 

2. All first grade teachers received their initial training by the 
project the semester preceding their active involvement in the pro- 
gram and continued to receive additional training during the course 
of the year. 

8. AH children were tested on a battery of group and individual 
reading tests at the end of grade one. The tests were tailored to the 
specific decoding skills, content, and vocabulary of each of the several 
reading programs. The tests were designed to tap decoding skills, 
word recognition, and several aspects of comprehension, including 
general content, main idea, and sequencing. Each skill was assessed 
through a separate test. 

Second Grade Phase.-^ 

The second grade represents the final year of project interven- 
tion in the schools. 

1. During this year, all pupils continued in the reading pro- 
grams (or their logical extensions) begun earlier. 

2. As before, second grade teachers were initially trained dur- 
. ing the semester preceding their active involvement in the 

program and received additional training during their year 
of participation. 

3. At the end of grade two, all children are initially tested on 
a common battery of tests composed o£ material drawn &om 
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the several programs. On the basis of their performance on 
this battery, pupils will either be given a higher leveL a 
more generalized test, or simpler materials more closely 
related to their o%vn programs. 

Third Grade Phase 

For third grade, schools will make all decisions regarding place- 
ment and program for the pupils. The project will enter only at the 
end of the year to administer a series of assessment instruments. 

Description of Programs 

1. The Perception, Language, and Concept Development Pro- 
gram (PLC), The PLC program was devised by the project staff as a 
compensatory program/ intended to increase the pupils' functioning 
along these three dimensions. It was developed on the basis of two 
assumptions: 1) that disadvantaged children generally perform less 
well m these areas than do more advantaged children of the same 
age and 2) that the development of these abilities up to some stan- 
dard of competence is essential for the mastery of.reading; The pro- 
gram emphasized such content as the awareness of the body in space, 
visual discrimination with emphasis on Ieft=to^right progression, and 
practice m making fine discrimination among various symbols- 
auditory perception skills including practice in rhyming and knotvll 
edge of begmning sounds; language skills involving sentence pat- 
terning, learning to respond in full statements, and vocabulary build- 
ing. Intensive practice was included on concepts of shape and size 
of time and place, and various relational concepts (same-differenc' 
in-out, up-down). Literature appreciation skills were also stressed' 
No one set of published materials was used/ Instead, a variety of 
materials was provided along with structured daily lesson plans 
and weekly checkouts. The lesson plans detailed procedures and 
materials to be used and followed in a sequential pattern. 

2. Three i,t.a. programs. The Initial Teaching Alphabet (i t a V 
was used with three different methods: 

a. The Early to Read aeries (17) employs an eclectic approach 
and stresses all of the components of a language arts prograiii: read- 
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ing, listening, writing, and speaking. Development of experience 
chartfi and writing exercises are included in the self-expression pro- 
graitt. The content of this series was considered to be generally in- 
teresting to children but neither related or unrelated to the ex- 
periential background of urban disadvantaged younpters. At the 
very outset of formal reading instruction, emphasis is given to learn- 
ing the phoneme-gimpheme correspondences in i.t.a. According to 
the authors, the 44 symbols with an almost consistent sound symbol 
correspondence reduce the need for repetitions and tight vocabulary 
Control, 

b. In order to provide for highly urban-oriented materials, 
the ne%vly developed Chandler Basal Series (3) was transliterated 
into i.t.a. This program follows the traditional basal methodology — 
a sight approach, ' 

c. For the material not related to the experiences of urban 
children, the Downing Readers (7), published in England, were 
used. These books resemble in content and illustrations the typical 
"Dick and Jane" type reader. Since the teacher manuals are not so 
detailed in instructional procedures as are those of the other two 
sets of books, techniques for the use of the books were presented at 
the training sessions, 

3. . Two linguistic programs* The linguistic program was chosen 
by a large number of school principals participating in the project. 
The two approaches, Allen and Fries, attempt to simplify the de- 
coding process at the beginning stages of learning to read, 

a. The Fries program used the Merrill Linguistic Readers (P), 
The names of the letters of the alphabet are taught %vithout relating 
them to sounds. Two principles of learning are involved in this 
programs the use of the spelling-pattern approach and minimum 
contrast in the introduction of new pattern words. No picture clues 
are provided in the texts because pictures furnish clues to meanings 
of words which enable pupils to guess at words rather than read 
them, Comprehension skills are taught along with decoding. 

b. The Allen program (5) was initially designed for parents 
who wished to assist their children in prereading and beginning 
reading skiils. This prop-am was adapted for classroom use in the 
training sessions conducted for teachers. The Allen program differs 
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fTom the Fries program in that youngiters are taught the sound- 
symbol relationship of the letters. Picture-object cards reinforce and 
aid pupils in recalling the initial sounds of the letters. Anagrams and 
word games assist in mastering the rhyming patterns. Nonsense 
words are introduced as well as numbers which serve as mnemonic 
aids for sourid-symbol recognition of vowels. The pupils and teachers 
participate in story reading with the pupils' reading lines including 
only word patterns which have been taught. Since comprehensidn 
skills are not stressed in the beginning stages, this approach is less 
concerned with "meaning" than the Fries-Merrill approach, 

4, The language experience approach. The language experience 
approach (later combined with individualized reading) was enhanced 
by the use of audiovisual equipment and materials for the recording 
of the experiences of the pupils. Essentially, the reading materials 
consisted of stories, based on individual and/or gioup experiences, 
which the children dlccated to the teachers. The pupils developed 
a sight vocabulary from reading and rereading the stories composed 
by the class and/or by individual pupils, 

5. Basal reader with relevant content, A recently developed 
multimedia basal series known as the C handier-Language Experience 
Readers (identical to the ones used in the i.t.a. prbgrara descTibed in 
2b) was used in a small number of classes. The series includes multi- 
ethnic photographs and is cast in an urban environment. Boys play 
important roles in many of the stories. 



Additions and Modifications in First Grade Programs 

The ERE Program 

The Edison Response Environment approach (ere) was added 
to the other programs in grade one. Pupils in two classes at one 
school received 10 minutes of daily instruction on the machine in 
addition to classroom instruction either in the perceptual language, 
concept program or in a basal reader program. The machinf in- 
struction stressed decoding skills. The lessons were based on ma- 
terials developed by Lassar Gotkin of the Institute of Developmental 
Studies and emphasized sound-symbol relationships using stories 
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and keyboard and oral responses. The bigram was introduced first 
as a unitary response and then broken down into parts. Trigrams 
followed, using the sound of the bigram and adding the last letter — 
i.e., suj m= sam. 

First Grade plc Program 

Due to parental and teacher pressures, the original plan for the 
first grade plc program had to be modified. First grade teachers have 
always begun formal reading instruction in grade one, and any 
change in this procedure met with resistance. Both teachers and 
parents were afraid that failure to introduce formal reading in grade 
one %vould be detrimental for children who were ready to read. To 
meet these objections, children were screened for reading readiness. 
In February 1968, the Durkin Readiness Test (5), the Murphy-Dur- 
rell Readiness Test (12), and a newly developed Concepts Test %vere 
administered to all pupils in the plc classes. On the basis of the 
results, pupils in each class were grouped for instruction. Those who 
scored above the 50th percentile on the Durkin and Murphy-Durrell 
began formal instruction in reading. Where there were four or less 
pupils who qualified, an individual reading program %vas initiated. 
Where there were five or more ready pupils, the school decided on 
the basal program to be followed. Those pupils who were not con- 
sidered ready %vere placed either in review or in advanced plc 
groups depending on their perfprmances on the concept test. 

Language Experience Approach 

Individualized reading was incorporated into the language ex- 
perience-audiovisual program after an adequate sight vocabulary 
had been developed. The Little Owl series (iP) and the inexpensive 
Scholastic books were ordered for each classroom library in this 
program. 

Additional Materials— First and Second Grades 

Teachers in the language experience program expressed a need 
for more structured materials to assist them in teaching some de- 
coding skills/ Ginn phonics workbooks and games (^), and the En- 
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cyclopedia Britannica Language Experience in Reading (1) provided 
structured lesson plans for teachers and suitable drill exercises for 
the pupils. 

Classroom library books were purchased for all second grade 
programs including books in traditional orthography for the i.t.a. 
classes for the use of pupils who made transfers to t.o. In addition, 
in the second grade Downing classes pupils who were making the 
transition to t,o. were provided with the Allyn and Bacon Sheldon 
Readers (16). Early to read classes were provided with the Pittman 
Growing With Language series (IS), Due to the delay in the publica- 
tion of the Chandler 2-2 books, all Chandler i.t.a. and regular 
Chandler basal classes were switched to the Bank Street Readers 
Since the Allen Read Along With Me materials were limited to 
decoding skills, the Allen-Linguistic classes were given the Miami 
Linguistic Readers (IS), Merrill Linguistic Readers levels 3 to 6, 
and Holt's Sounds of Laughter (11), Encoding skills were strength- 
ened by the newly published Fat Cat Word Book (14) developed by 
a member of the project staff. 

Test Taking Skills Lessons 

As a result of the experiences of the testers who administered 
the end of first grade tests, a decision %vas made to provide a SO per- 
cent sample of the classes with materials intended to improve the 
pupils* skills in dealing with a test taking situation. 

Half of the classes in ecah treatment group were provided with 
special test taking skill exercises prepared by the project staff. The 
lessons are intended for pupils who need help in following basic test 
directions and employ pictures, letters, words, sentences, and para- 
graphs in a systematic approach. The various formats used in pri- 
mary reading and achievement tests are included as well as an 
explanation of simple test language. The materials consist of four 
units graduated in difficulty, and each unit is accompanied by a test 
which is to be used ^oth as pre- and post-measure. As a result of 
these exercises, cluldren should become familiar with test formats, 
have experience in the selection of a correct response from among 
several choices, and learn how to indicate their choice by under- 
lining, circling, or marking an x, depending on the test directions. 
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Children should develop a better understanding of simple test lan- 
guage, including such standard phrases as "Go on to the next page" 
or *'Stop/' Pupils are also given practice on what to do about mis- 
takes and what it means to "iio the best you can." The flfth unit o£ 
'Ji: series deals with attitudes to%vard taking tests and stresses the 
u . Lu which tests are put in planning a child's educational program. 
Th'^ materials are thus intended to develop self-confidence and poise 
in a test'taking situation by increasing Lhe pupils skills and giving 
them some understanding of why tests are important. In no case do 
the materials include content from existing tests. Furthermore, the 
emphasis is on the test skillSj not on the ability to read the materials. 
The vocabulary is kept simple and limited. 

Teacher Training, Glass Visits, and Observations 

Teacher Training 

As in all innovation prograras, teacher training is essentiah 
Professors Robert Allen, Ann Boehm, Harold Tanyzer, Vivian 
Windley, Blanche Serwer, and Jan^ Raph served as consultants to 
the programs' and, together with the project staff assigned to each 
program, conducted the training sessions. Ten preliminary training 
sessions were held for kindergarten, first, and second grade teechers, 
respectively. Monthly follow-up training sessions were conducted 
after the progiams were initiated in each gi-ade. Teachers, received 
f 18.50 for attending each two hour session. 

Classroom Visits 

In order to determine the degree to which each special program 
%vas actually carried out by the teachers and to provide assistance 
where necessary, regular visits were paid to all classrooms by the 
project staff. Assistance of the following types was offered r group and 
individual conferences with teachers, demonstrations of techniques 
and grouping procedures, checks on necessary materials, and discus- 
sions with local supervisors. Complete reports of each visit were 
made to the director in writieig. From these reports it will be pas- 
Q ^ible to describe the variable nature of the participating classes as 
ERIC ^^-^ 
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well as to identify salient classroom variables in the analysis of pupU 
test scores. 

^ In addition to visits for purpoies of general assessment and pro- 
viding assistance, formal observations were made by trained ob- 
servers using a spedally designed observation schedule; of 
50 teachers, stratified by program, were observed tliree times each. 
The observations were coded and computer analyzed. The instru- 
ment, developed by the project . staflF, records teacher-pup interac- 
tion patterns, as weU as the substance dealt w^ the course of 20 
minutes of a reading lesson. AfEective, pTocedural, and subsiantive 
areas were noted for each ten-second interval. General impressions 
of the teacher, the organization of the classroom, materials available, 
and the overall climate were also noted by the observers on a check 
list. Data from the observations and informal staff visit reports will 
be used in deicribing and comparing the participating classes and in 
the analysis of pupil performance. 

Testing Program 

Kindergarten Tests 

In January 1967 before the kindergarten pupils were actually 
, involved in the several programs, all participating pupils received 
a group reading prognostic test developed by Shirley Feldman and 
the project staff. The same test, ivith the addition of three more dif- 
ficult subtests, was administered in June 1967. A 20 percent sampie 
of pupils also received individual teits at both testing times, A 
coding procedure was subsequently developed so that each pupil 
could be identifted by an identification number as well as by sex, 
school, clasi, program, and ethnic group membership. All group and 
individual test scores were tabulated by machine for each class and 
each program (including means and itandard deviation by ethnic 
and sex subgroups), Three hundred pupils were also retested in 
October 1967 to determine their degree of "summer forgetting." 
Differences between plc and ip pupils on these two subtests also 
appear to be minimal, On the composite checkout, however, there 
was a consistent difference favoring the plc claises, Kindergarten 
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prognostic test scores will be used as covariates in the analyses of 
first grade results. 

End of First Grade Testing Program 

The first grade assessment program included a variable num- 
ber of tests for the several programs. Two tests dealing with basic 
' cognitive abilities which required no reading, a test of relational 
concepts, and another on following multiple directions were group 
administered to all participating students. The reading tests as ini- 
tially planned were developed separately for each program and at- 
tempted to develop relatively independent measures of various 
reading skills — word recognition, decoding, comprehension of ideas, 
sequencing, etc. 

Development of the Reading Tests, Each series of tests was 
developed on the basis of the program consultants' judgments as to 
the specific skills emphasized and the level of mastery anticipated. 
Teachers were consulted as to the level of achievement they expected 
by the end of the school year. Items were written to reflect such 
judgments, and preliminary forms (considerably longer than would 
eventually be used) were prepared. In most instances, these were 
gTOup tests. However, in the case of decoding skills not concerned 
with comprehension, individual administration was planned. Each 
test was piloted on a population engaged in the appropriate type of 
reading progTam (Linguistic, i.t.ao language experience) with pupils 
highly similar to those participating in the project. 

A total of 35 reading tests (gi'oup and individual) was devel- 
oped. Pilot testing was carried out either in New York City grade 
classes or in the surrounding area (Philadelphia and Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania). On the' basis of the piloting, tests were revised to 
include only those items which at least half of the pilot school pupils 
could cope with successfully. A reliability check, based on the per- 
formance of the pilot ichool pupils* found that test reliabilitiei 
ranged from .98 to .75, 

The number and content of tests taken by pupils varied from 
program to program. For somCj only four tests were consEructedi in 
others, as many as nirie. This amount depended largely on the num- 
ber and variety of reading skills considered appropriate for each 
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S^t/^i- '"^'"P''"' "'^ ling:""'ic "no meaning" treatment 
neither blending nor comprehension tests were included In the^Ln 
guage experience program no decoding skills were measT r^d; r^tier' 

etS"^' a '\r«tm°" r^""' r'^^^'-r comprehension.' In tS 
tM, '^a'-'O"* decoding skills as well as compre- 

toTZdard oTcT A ^"^'"S sample in response 

to a standard picture stimulus was required of all pupils 

r«< administration. All teachers were contacted by letter and 
mformed of the dates on which the tests would be admin "ered 
The teachers were asked to administer the first test, relation " con 
cepts, and return the unscored booklets directly to the pro,Vct AU 
other tests were administered by regular project staif ind' Ject" 
testers employed for this purpose. The decision to use testers was 

rheZchers'in ^^^''T °' P"'^"'" involvement™ 

the teachers m the reading success of their pupils and the strong 
possibility that administration of the tests by ihe teachers wouM 
mtroduce a source of bias into the results. (This a—tLn wis 
strongly supported by the experience of the tester., who repLtedfy 
H^'. ri"^^"^ '° help pupils with the tests.) In order to 

imit possible bias even further, no project staff member was allowed 
to test ,„ any school following a program which he had supirvile? 
A special coordinator was ployed to work out the logisticrof the" 
testing program, to check the receipt of all completed Tests and to 
supervise the appropriate identification of each test bookie" AU 

Srade tests Tvere processed; and tabulations of ranges mean 
and standard deviation of raw score, and standard seores S b™ la" ' 
by tests, and by program are currently available. Because the tests 
were program specific, analyses of scores will view intraprogram d f 
ferences by class, by various pupil subgroups, and by kinSrten 
program. No cross-program comparisons will be made. 

First Grade Summer Forgetting Study 

of summer forgetting study was conducted in the fall 

of 1968. The purpose of this study was to discover how much of 
w^iat was apparently earned by the end of grade one was for™ 
by the time the pupils entered giade two. This kind of foriitin^ 
may well explain the discrepancy between many a flrl^ad?S 
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er's conviction that these same pupils know very little when they 
enter the second grade. Furthermore, it is important to find out 
whether some kinds of learning are more readily forgotten than 
others in the absence of direct teaching. For example, do childreii 
who master a sight vocabulary tend to forget more than children 
who have mastered specific decoding techniques? Or, does the 
achievement of a given level of mastery in following complex di- 
rections hold up better than word recognition or word attack skills. 
A random selection of classes from each of the programs %vas made, 
and four of the end of grade one group tests appropriate for each 
particular program were administered in November of the second 
grade year. (The delay in administration was due to the teacher 
strike,) 

Preliminary Impressions of the First Grade Testing Program 

Despite the judgment of the consultants and the pilot testing 
of the material, many children found the tests extremely difficult, 
This result was particularly true for those tests which required 
pupils to read short two-or-three line stories (based exclusively on 
vocabulary to which they had been exposed), to read a question, and 
to select the correct response. This was a skill which few of the 
classes had stressed in their teaching, since most of the comprehen- 
iion exercises in class required oral responses to teacher questions 
based on something the pupils had read. 

Two Special First Grade Studies 

As a result of the availability of supplementary funds, two 
studies were conducted to derive additional data on the pupil pop- 
ulations one involved the administration of a series of tests of in- 
tellective skills and the other was a study of environmental process 
variables. 

The 'intellective test battery, A test battery composed o£ the 
wise, selected items from the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale 
of Intelligence (wppsi), an impulsivity measure (Kagan), and two 
verbal encoding tests (itpa) was individually administered by qual- 
ified teitew to a sample of 918 first grade pupils between the begin- 
ning of November 1967 and the end of January 1968. The number 
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tested represented the total number of pupils originally included in 
the individual sample for the reading prognostic test still in project 
classes. 

Each pupil took the wise, the Impulsivity Tests, and the verbal 
encoding. The wppsi subtests were administered only in those cases 
where a pupil failed to achieve a score equivalent to an iQ of 100 
on a given subtest o£ the wise. This procedure presented scoring 
problems for pupils who had passed their seventh birchday since 
the WPPSI norms do not go above age seven. In such cases, scaled 
scores were extrapolated. 

In caies where pupils were identified as Spanish speaking by 
their teachers, the verbal scale of the wise was administered both in 
English and in Spanish. In some instances, pupils had the Spanish 
version first; in others, the English version was given first. Since 
there Is a standard Spanish version of the wise, there were few prob- 
lems in its use for these children. However, a few minor changes in 
words were made to come closer to Puerto Rican Spanish than the 
standard version does. The wppsi, however, had not been translated 
so that a translation had to be made by two bilingual graduate stu- 
dents. The first translated the items (and directions) into Spanish* 
the second translated the Spanish version back into English. Correc- 
tions were made until the retranilation correspdnded to the original 
English version. 

Although these test data have been tabulated but not yet an- 
alyzed, two rather consistent findings emerged by inspection of the 
wise scores of the Spanish speaking pupils^ 1) on the average, their 
scores on the performance scale were considerably higher than on 
the yerbai scale and showed larger and more consistent discrepancies 
than did the Negro or other pupilsi 2) the scores on the verbal items 
reached about the same level in Spanish as in English. Even on the 
vocabulary subtest, Interlanguage score differences appeared to be 
small. What was especially interesting was to note that the children 
knew some words only in English, some only in Spanish, as well as 
iome in both languages, and some in neither. It would appear that 
their knowledge of words is closely tied to the language context in 
which they were priginslly learned, with relatively little selfrtransla* 
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tion going on* A complete report of the testing study is available on 
request* When the data have been analyzed, the report will be ax- 
panded to include a description of the sample population in terms 
of the measured aspects of their intellective functioning. 

The data from this study will also be related to the pupils' per- 
formancei on subsequent reading tests. 

EnviTOiiniental process variable stiidy^ Earlier work by Wolf 
(20) and Dave (tf) suggested that there is a very high correlation be= 
t%veen active family involvement with a child's education and the 
child's school achievement and intelligence^ a correlation far in 
excess of the ones usually reported between general measures of 
socioeconomic status and school achievement. However^ the original 
studies were carried out in a relatively heterogeneoLis population 
with respect to ses/ Would a similar relationship obtain-from the 
study of a relatively homogeneous, low SES population? There were 
also some questions as to the appropriateness of the existing scales 
for the study of a first grade population, since the original studies 
dealt with families of fifth graders. 

However^ a study using the Wolf-Dave scales had been modified 
for use with the mothers of first graders in a study of Mexican-Amer- 
ican families in the Southwest. The modifications also included spe- 
cial items dealing with the use of Spanish in the home> modifications 
which made the revised scales particularly appropri for use with- 
Spanish speaking mothers (iO). 

The study required one and one-half to two hours of home in- 
terviews with mothers/ It was decidedj as far as possible, to match 
the ethnic group membership of Interviewers with interviewees* In 
all cases, Spanish speaking interviewers visited Spanish speaW 
mothers. In a few instances, special interviewers had to be found 
to communicate with recently arrived families from Greece and 
Italy, 

Interviewers were drawn from among professionals in the field, 
graduate students at Teacher's College and at the Columbia School 
of Social Work* For the sake of safety as well as greater reliability, 
in most instances, two interviewers were assigned to each family. 
The interviewers were trained in asking questions and recording 
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i^^es. It was the respansibility of aach pair to make the contacts, 
sec up appomtmencs, and carry out the interviews from the list given 
them by the study coordinator. ^ 

_ It was the original intent to interview the femilies of the pupils 
^^u, the "SOO.aun.mer fox^etting sample" since this sLtLn 
famnw '^^ '^'^^ data group. However, only 187 of the.e 
family were available, and the remaining 135 femilies were drawn 
from the la^er sample on whom individual reading prognostic test 

total of S 12 mothers were interviewed. 

h-,/" f>'*'''°n to asking about relationships with the first grade 
child, who was_ the focus of the study, wherever possible moThers 
ft^^wh intermediate grade same-sex sibling 

the Kh^l "^ achievement test data would be available in 

All interviews were coded by a group of graduate students who 
were trained to a relatively high reliability level (.80). The inler 
views were coded on a 1-9 scale in 33 areL which combined "nto 

^ "P°« °" the theoretical background 
and methodology of the study is available on request 

Parental response to the interviews. Permission to pursue the 
interview study was granted by eight of the ten superintendents 
whose districts are participating in the project. The two who refiS 
permission felt that the interviews might be perceived as de- 

SmnLll-^-ff" P^'^"''-.^'^* experience demonstrated a 

completely different reaction. With one exception, interviewers were 
welconied (often served coffee); parents expressed great satisfactfon 
at having an opportunity to talk about their children with an i,^ 
t^ested listener,, and many commented that they had learned a great 
deal about things they should be doing with children from the inter- 
view questions. Fears that parents might be insulted at the X of 
a token payment ($5) for their participation were misplaced The 
option to donate money to their school PTA was exercised by less 
than_IO percent of the parents. In general, the response was equally 
positive in poverty homes M in middle-class homes, among Spanish 
speaking as among Negro families. 8 opanisn 
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Analyses of Coded Interviews 

Correlations were calculated between the achievement test 
scores of older siblings and the process variables. Pupil iq's and first 
grade reading test scores will also be corrleated with the proceis 
variable icores. 

Major Problems Encountered during Program 

A variety of anticipated and unanticipated problems confronted 
the project in its two and one-half years of operation. Some of these 
necessitated policy changes in the design of the project; others re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of schools or the project's decision to elim- 
inate classes, Many of the lesser problems were successfully handled 
through staff visits, calls to the school, or other immediate action. 

Patterns of Classroom Orgatiizatioii 

Perhaps the most serious problem resulted from the great vari- 
ability of organizational patterns which were operative in various 
schools and which cut down the comparability of organizational pat- 
terns within programs. As a result of the board of education's de- 
cision to lower the pupil-teacher ratio in some first grades to 15 
pupils to a teacher and In view of the availability of funds for para- 
professional personnel in some districts, the number of adults per 
class varied greatly as did the manner in which they worked together 
and with the children. At one extreme there were classes in which 
there was a single teacher with 30 or more pupils; at the other ex- 
treme were classes of under SO pupils with two regularly assigned 
teachers, 2 paraprofessionals, and a student teacher each semester( 
as well as rotating parent assistants. Whiie in some classes the teach- 
ing, staff worked cooperatively, allowing for a great deal of small 
group instruction; in others, the classes were physically split in half 
(by building a "wair' in a single room, by utilizing two separate 
rooms, or by splitting sessions) into units of 15 to 20 children and 
one teacher. There were alsb situations in which the two teachers 
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divided .he day.so that only one was acdvely teaching at any o„e 

ministrative and sunprvf.o related to the changes in the ad- 

district super^Ld^^Ts thZhn^^^^^ °' Of t"e 

five remaiLd. Simikrlv the« t '""1'' '^""^ '° P«ticipate, only 
principals. This sW L ; " ™' " P^^ent turnover of 

adjt.stSent. Pr~ere ^"^-U 
not to the lilcihg of the new on,- ""J °"Suial principal were often 

in engaging in so^etrog-rLt re afed't: fh"""'"'' '"^'^"'^'^ 
been involved in makinlr orLin . • ^ P^ject. Not having 

formed of the ag^eTraentf ""^'na commitments, many were unin^ 

.he change in afvanTe and'S^^^^^^ informed of 

no procedure for orienting new priSis In ^ '^^'^ 
principals withdrew their schools Sm Sri"pr"ecr 

ing ^rSui^ rm^j-^^^^^^^ 

to provide individual "instLt train ng " In''" ^^^^^ 
that, given two teachers in a room the •■oll*\! "'^ '^"Pectation 
"new" one was not met In a feW^ Jh ,° , '™"''' "le 

per diem substitutes fw^ ns^oL ' '"'"-^ '«"died by 

marly assigned teac"en ^ ^ ^"^ "ever had a reg- 

Groupmg pupils. ^msnitB th^ t^.^^^- i 
W6uld be mfintained hetl^gefeou "a^^ i^'^^T 
grade, many principals were pUced und """""Sh second 

pupils hoxnogeneou^sly in first'^anf second^r^T',?'"" '° ^roup 
mindeiB and informal conversations som^. ^ °f P»« "fc'-^l re- 
schools proceeded to btoiid rhi;; fi f' °^ '^e participating 

kindergi^ten teaehe:s?^«7m:^^J';:,^rtbi^U^ "^'''^ °' 

that m one such school, individual inSence tes'ts Li" .""''^^""'^y 
three complete classes of osfpn.ihi, i ^ ' administered to 

found no difference in^L rlr^l i^f homogeneously grouped pupils 
was from below 70 to approxS:° ;i,^^^^^^ three classes (range 

i::^^s'S^^~!™ 
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classes will/ indeed, perfonn better than those in the higher ex- 
ponent classes (tentative corroboration for this is already forthcom* 
ing from the tes* trs n.^w working in the school), the school admin- 
istration> the teachtfrfv ^nd the parents will be reinforced in their 
belief that the early judgments of kindergarten teachers are a valid 
basis on which to make gTOuping decisions and that ability grouping 
results in better learning* An eMamination of the reading test per- 
formance of pupils of coinpiirable intelligence within the same pro- 
gram, but in ''bright" as against "dull" classes, should shed further 
light on the effects of early grouping* 

Resistance to delayed formal reading. As noted earlier, the 
gTea test teacher resistance was encountered in the plc program* 
Many teachers placed the blame on parent pressure* and indeed 
many parents were indignant that their children were not being 
caught to read. But the teachers themselves felt uncomfortable* 
Despite the structured lessons, the carefully delineated programs in 
liieraturej social studies, oral communication^ and comprehension, 
the teachers missed their basal readers, their stock in trade, and felt 
that without fornial reading instruction, first grade just wasn't first 
grade* Several ichools in the plc program pulled out of the project* 
In others, teachers with the tacit approval of their supervisors 
cheated by engaging in reading instruction using their basal texts. 
In one school, the supervisor was p^eatly embarrassed when she dis- 
covered that **the cat was out of the bag*" She asked not to be 
dropped from the project and promised that in the future teachers 
would adhere to the program* This kind of cheating occurred de= 
spite the fact that a policy change on the part of the project allowed 
for reading instruction for pupils found ready on a reading readiness 
test as early as November and for the introduction of formal reading 
for all pupils in February-March, rather than in early May as orig- 
inally planned* Each of the plg consultants has kept a record of the 
degree to which each flc teacher has followed the program* These 
records will be considered in the analysis of the test data. 

Strike Problems 

Teachers* strikes at the beginning of both the first and second 
. grade years prevented the schools from operating the full school 
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term of ten months, a situation particularly true in second grade 
reacher changes were noted after the strike in addition to loss of 
materials during the time schools were maintained by parents. The 
length of the school day was increased, and a fe%v additional days 
%vere added to make up for the loss of time. During the second grade 
program, pupils were not required to attend the make-up days The 
shorter school year will certainly affect pupil growth in reading. 

Mobility of Pupil attrition to parochial schools and 

other districts within the city necessitated the combining of second 
grade classes or the addition of nonproject pupils to the prolect 
Masses. Second grade test data will only include pupils who were in 
the kmdergarten or first grade program. About 4,500 pupils re- 
mained m the program at the end of grade one. 



Despite the many problems which the project confronted dur- 
mg the three years, a large number of classes and schools remained 
each treatment group. Many of the teachers expressed satisfaction 
with the new approach which they were using. Some of the partic- 
ipating schools planned to continue the new approaches with new 
first grade classes and to provide additional work (with project as- 
sistance) in the third grade for the pupils who had not made the 
trangmon to t.o. in the i.t.a. program. In general, the program has 
been well received. Hopefully, the teachers will take advantage of 
the break away from the traditional basal to provide varied readinff 

methods Within the classroom to meet the needs of the Individual 
pupils, 

T the active intervention phase of the project ended in 

June 1969, when the pupils completed grade two, the project testing 
and research group will continue to analyze the data throughout the 
next year to shed some light on the problems suggested in the oris- 
inal proposal or design. 
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contribution of three Uo^^" '""7 'he 
a noniinguist second, witli ci,e suggestions of 

infoi^at'orwhSdS?^ of 
of „,any of our nation^ dia,"«s Th ' ' characteristics 
detailed elsewhere and will J ^ ^''"^"^^^ have been 

dialect descriptions ^e/ttfare'ofr ''^'"^'"^ ^ ">ese 

unless they are functio.^n7aVp Ld J ^'SpiScance until and 

in language and reading dlvS^Jnt TK /^^^ P™«« 
ers are becoming increasingly Eted^n'- T' ''''Suists .nd oth. 
of dialects to the language and knowledge 
^^i-S d reading. Itegu^L ^a^to b! ^ff , ^^^g^^ing the 
some points. While on others thev S«"«ai ap-eement on 

sensus. '"^^ have not yet arrived at a con- 

p^<^ .^S ^^rS::S!mm '^nguage 
™ar^-aJSSa?^^^S2^:;,tf " 

deprived community that it^omtfl "^'"""""^""y culturally 
ficulty. ^ " " constitutes a social or linguistic dif. 

8. Dialect differences do interfere w!,h \, 
Howeve. the exact nature oi .t^S^^^^^^^^^ 
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mined. Languige is a very personal pojsession: and when teachers 
begin to manipulate it in the process of teaching reading/ it intro- 
duces a threat to the psycho-social stability of those with variant 
dialects. Whether this threat in the affective domain produces more 
or less interferehce than the cognitive cask of learning the necessary 
reading skills is not yet clear. 

4, When speaking about teaching language and reading to stu- 
dents with dialect differences, bilingualism is often mentioned 
synonymously. Although dialectism and bilingualism are similar in 
many of the problems they present, they are not identical in natUTe. 
It is maintained by some linguists (5) that dialect problems are more 
difficult than bilingual problems because it is easier to learn a lan- 
guage that Is quite different than to learn one that is quite similar. 
Many linguists would borrow from the teaching techniques used in 
btlingual education and in teaching English as a second language, 
but most would not adopt these techniquf s wholly. In this paper, 
the emphasis will be specifically on dialectism, 

5. A child must have minimal language proficiency before he 
can learn to read. 

Disagreement among the linguists exists on at least two signif- 
icant issues. Although they agree that reading must be preceded by 
minimal language competency, they have not yet decided what con- 
stitutes minimal proficiency. Neither is it clear whether the pro- 
ficiency should be in standard English, in the dialect, or in both. 
Perhaps the answer to these questions will be determined by the 
techniqiies used to teach reading. 

A second and more crucial area of disap'eement relates to the 
question of appropriate procedures or methods for teaching reading 
to children with dialect differences. The procedures suggested by 
Stewart (J), Goodman (2), and Loban (J) are rep^^ of the 

current thinking of linguists in connection with this problem. 

Stewart's proposed solution to this problem Is made quite clear. 
He says, . . the answer is that beginning reading materials sho 
indeed be adapted to the patterns of nonstandard Negro dialect— 
and to those of any other nonstandard dialect which school children 
in a particular area may speak, for that matter." He reasons that it 
will be easier for the child to learn to read if he first becomes pro- 
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ficient in his own dialect and then uses that dialect as the constant 
for teaching standard dialect grammatical patterns through reading 
and writing. Of course, Stewart's ultimate goal is to have the learner 
become proficient in standard dialect language and reading. 

Movement from the nonstandard to the standard dialect would 
occur in stages which combine oral language teaching with reading, 
Stewart uses one sentence as an example of the possible stages a child 
might pass through in the movement to standard dialect. In stage 1, 
the sentence might be, "Charles and Michael, they out playing." No 
attempc would be made to introduce standard English pronuncia- 
tions at this stage. In stage 2, the most important grammatical fea- 
tures are introduced, in this case the copula. The sentence now 
reads, "Charles and Michael, they are out playing." The final stage 
would bring the sentence into complete conformity with standard 
dialect. It would then read, "Charles and Michael are out playing." 
Stewart points out that the actual task would be more difficult than 
the example and could require a number of stages on steps. 

A program that would use the child's dialect as the basis for 
teaching reading must decide which spelling of that dialect will be 
used. Four possible orthographies are suggested by Stewart: 

1. an autonomous phonemic orthography that spells the words 
the way ihey are pronounced or heard; 

2. a systematic phonemic orthography that uses spelling that 
presents all the information necessary to determine changes that 
could occur in pronunciation when the word is used in different 
contextsi 

8, a literary-dialect orthography which substitutes apostrophes 
for certain lettei^ to show that a standard English sound was not 
pronounced, e.g., ben' ior bend; ^nd 

4. an unmodified orthography that would spell dialect and 
standard English the same way, 

Stewart would utilize the fourth orthography but with the use 
of an apostrophe to indicate the omission of a prefix, e.g., *bout. 
Stewart chooses this orthography, for he feels its consistency will 
make it easier for the child to make the transition from nonstandard 
to itandard dialect. 

In support of his theory, Stewart presents a study by Osterberg 
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(4) who found that when a group o£ Swedish children were taught 
basic reading skills in the dialect of their particular district, they 
increased their proficiency in beginning reading in nonstandard 
dialect as well as their reading of standard dialect at a later time. 
When this experimental group began reading in the standard di- 
alect, they actually overtook the control group which read standard 
dialect from the beginning, (Since this ivriter did not have access to 
this study, it is not known if Stewart uses the term "overtook** to 
mean equaled or to mean surpassed.) In addition, Stewart cites the 
ease of a 12-year-old Negro girl who normally read poorly but who 
read without difficulty a standard dialect poem which was rewritten 
in her dialect. 

This writer checked the oral reading performance of five third- 
grade Negro boys when they read two paragraphs and t%venty-five 
sencences written in standard English and in their dialect. The di- 
alect materials included grammatical changes (he book is read for his 
book is red); phonological changes (live for lives); and spelling 
changes (stow for store). The materials were organized in a random 
order so that the dialect version was presented first sometimes and 
last at other times* Errors made by the subjects as they read orally 
were scored in a manner similar to the one used with the Gray Oral 
Reading Tests, 

Three of the subjects were reading at second grade level, while 
the other two were reading at the primer level. Therefore, the 
performances of these two sets were considered separately. When 
reading the twenty-five dialect sentences, the second level readers 
averaged 25,83 errors compared with an average of 1L33 errors on 
the standard sentences. Primer subjects averaged 32.60 errors on the 
dialect sentences and 16.50 on the standard sentences. 

When reading, the two paragraphs (containing a total of seventy- 
six words), the second level readew averaged 23,88 errors on dialect 
materials and 4,66 errors on the standard paragraphs. The primer 
level subjects averaged 26.00 and 13.50 errors, respectively, on the 
dialect and standard passages. Both sets of subjects made at least 
twice as many errors on the dialect materials as they made on the 
companion standard forms. 

In this brief investigation, there was no attempt to exercise con- 
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trol over important variables; therefore, this work cannot and should 
not be considered experimental research » For this reason, it would 
be risky to clra%v any conclusions or inferences from the data. How- 
ever, these findings, which appear to be as reliable as those StewaTt 
obtained from his twelve-year-old girl, do emphasize the need for 
more research before launching into extensive development and use 
of dialect materials. 

Goodman (2) rejects Stewart's idea of using materials written in 
the dialect of the children. He would have children read standard 
materials but allow them to do so in their own dialect. He agrees 
with Stewart that the language of the child should be the medium 
of learning in the early stage, but he would not extend this period 
to the point of preparing reading materials in nonstandard dialect. 

Some of the key features of Goodman's approach are as follows i 

1. Literacy is built on the base of the child's existing language. 

2. This base must be a solid one. Children must be helped to 
develop a pride in their language and confidence in their 
ability to use their language to communicate their ideas and 
express themselves. 

3. In reading instruction, the focus must be on Ifearning to 
read. No attempt to change the child's language must be 
permitted to enter into this process or interfere with it. 

4. No special materials need to be constructed, but children 
must be permitted, actually encouraged, .to read the way they 
speak. Experience stories must basically be in their language. 

5. Any skill instruction must be based on a careful analysis of 
tlieir language. 

6. Reading materials and reading instruction should draw as 
much as possible on experiences and iettings appropriate to 
the children. While special dialect based materials are im- 
practical, we may nonetheless need to abandon our notion 
of universally usable reading texts and use a variety of ma- 
terials selected for suitability for die particular group of 
learners. 

7. The teacher will speak in her own natural manner and pre- 
sent by example the general language community, but the 
teacher must learn to understand and accept the children's 
language. He must study it carefully and become aware of 
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the key elements of divergence that are likely to cause dif- 
ficulty. 

The approach advocated by Loban (J) is similar to the one ex- 
pressed by Goodman, but with some distinct variations. The 
language experience approach would be used in initial reading in- 
struction. The teacher would use as reading material, stories dictated 
by the children. When the child tells his story in his dialect, if he 
will, Loban would have the teacher write the story in the dialect 
the "first few times" to emphasize the fact that what one thinks and 
says can be put into written symbols, Loban did not mention which 
orthography the teacher should use in writing the story. 

After writing "one or two" dialect stories, the teacher would 
then try to lead the child to see that there is another way to write the 
story. Should the child resist, he would be allowed to continue 
writing in his dialect. The teacher is always -'exerting a mild pres- 
sure toward standard usage, but she is ever ready to relax the 
pressure if she deems it alienating or upsetting to the child." Loban 
makes it quite clear that the teacher should never show any disap- 
proval of thd child*s language, but she should attempt to get him 
accustomed to the idea of a "school language" and a "home lan- 
guage." Loban %vould have the teacher use oral-aural dialogues, 
which focus on the linguistic analysis of major contrasts between 
the dialect and standard English, 

Both Goodman and Loban reflect great respect for the child's 
initial dialectj but Goodman encourages the use of that language as 
the medium for learning while Loban appears less willing to persist 
with the dialect in the learning situation and more anxious to move 
the child to%vard "school language.*' Indeed, of the work of the 
teacher Loban says, "she does not dawdle,vas rapidly as possible she 
establishes the concept that there are several useful ways of talking," 
It is also apparent that Loban would use reading as a tool for chang- 
ing language, a procedure rejected by Goodman, . 

Before leaving the work of the three linguists, it seems ap- 
propriate to make some observations and expreis a few concerns 
regarding their theories. 

All three have great respect for the child and his particular 
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language* They would all itrive to move the child toward standard 
English usage but at different rates and in different ways. They all 
skirt the problem of language proficiency before reading instruction 
by beginning both reading and language teaching in the child's di- 
alect. Apparently, they feel that when dialectically different children 
enter school^ they are sufficiently proficient in their dialect (but not 
in standard dialect) to successfully participate in reading instriictioh- 
This assumption is open to question* 

Stewart^s program would appear to be dependent on the avail- 
ability of appropriate materials, while the teaching programs re- 
ceive more attention in the Goodman and Loban plans. As is so 
often the case when new approaches to teaching reading are ad- 
vocated^ the linguists have assumed that teachers have, or can and 
will easily acquire* the skills needed to implement the programs. 
This erroneous assumption has led to the failure of more than one 
''good" method of reading initruction. 

If dialect materials are to be developed and used as Stewart 
advocates^ much research is required to answer such questions as 
Which orthography is most effective? What type of content is most 
desirable? and What must teachers kno%v in order to effectively use 
the materials? Of course, the prime concern is whether children can 
leam to read more effectively and efficiently when first taught in 
their own dialect. 

A concern of this writer is how a teacher will use dialect ma- 
terials m a classroom where children use a variety of dialects. This 
same question is relevant to the use of original dialect in the lan- 
guage experience approach advocated by Goodman and Loban, The 
dialect ol a child telling a story may not be the same as the dialect 
of those who read the storyj so which dialect will the teacher use 
when recording the story? The problem would be less complicated 
if the teacher could work with individual children, but so would 
all the other problems of classroom teachers* 

The list of questions that might be asked about the teaching 
methods suggested by these linguists could be greatly expanded* 
Fortunatelyp linguists, reading specialistSi claisroom teachers, and 
others have already raised and are investigating many of these con- 
cerns. 

At the outset of this' paper, it was indicated that a teaching pro- 
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P"am recommended by a nonlinguist would be presented. This pro- 
gram is offered by Allison Davis (i), who is neither a linguist nor a 
reading specialist. He is a psychologist with an extensive knowledge 
of disadvantaged youth and their particular educational needs. 
Davis' techniques are presented for two reasons. First, they are clear, 
concise, and fairly sequential. Second, they are clearly in contrast 
with the positions held by the linguists, 

Davis reveals his philbsophy of education for the disadvantaged, 
as well as a portion of his suggested teaching procedures, when he 
states that **the primary emphasis in the kindergarten and the pri- 
mary grades, therefore, should be placed on the establishment of a 
strong relationship of trust and mutual acceptance between the 
teacher and pupil. The first step in education is to train the pupil 
to like the teacher." When the child likes the teacher, he will soon 
develop respect for her and whatever she values, including school 
and learning activities. Having accomplished this goal, the teacher 
can begin the process of teaching the child to read. 

This process begins, according to Davis, by helping the children 
learn to speak and understand standard oral English so that they 
may learn to understand the language of the teacher. The teaching 
of reading must begin with the teaching of English vocabulary and 
usage if it is to be effective. Davis calls for a deemphasis on reading 
in the first three grades and for an increased emphasis on "the teach- 
ing of speech, which results in a much more rapid learning of both 
vocabulary and syntax." 

Teachers who have struggled with the problems of trying to 
teach disadvantaged children to read will probably accept the idea of 
deemphasizing reading instruction in the early grades in favor of 
language teaching. But few reading specialists or linguists would 
agree with Davis' plea for teaching of speech if he means this in the 
sense of speech therapy for developmental speech problems. On the 
other hand, if speech training is synonymous with language training, 
that approach would be much more favorably received. 

The teaching method Davis recommends for teaching language 
is basically one of discussion and participation. Through the pre- 
sentation of many actual and vicarious experiences, children should 
be stimulated to use oral and written language, 
^ A second aspect of his program to teach dialect-different chil- 
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dren to read is one of helping them to think, a process more bnsic 
than learning to use language. "The child is in school, flrst of all 
to learn to observe, to perceive; to recognize relationships, differ! 
ences, and similarities between his observations; and to make infer- 
ences which we regard as reasonable." As children use language, ihev 
should raise and explore problems and learn the conceptt appronri 

fntll" '''Vl"^f^^ "'^^ use. All activities should contribute to 
intellectual development as well as language skill. 

in .J^^ ''iff«-e"ces in Davis" proposed solution to dialect problems 
m reading and those of the linguists are marked- " 

their own dtlecT °' '^^^'''"^ '""^^^ 

'^''« "ng"i5's would utilize the nonstandard dialect of the 
children for beginning reading, rather than waiting for the children 
to gam the proficiency in standard dialect assumed to be necessary 
no«n„^ 'nftruction in the standard dialect. Davis is willing to 
postpone reading, even until the intermediate grades if necessary 

'^^^f °P-"S 'he proficiency in standard Englih 
assumed to be necessary for reading instruction 

^u""" P'^" "='cher and her re- 

lationship with the children. He even outlines a training program 

SL'firTf' '^""^V- ■^''^ P™^^""^ suggested by the linguiTa^ 
tend first to materials and/or the actual language skills to be tau.ht. 

4. According to the linguists, teachers should never Rive any 
indication that the substandard dialect of a child is ■•bad" or 
jrong. Use of the child's own language for early instruction is 
one way of helping the child feel that his language is acceptable 
Davis mamtams that if the child likes and respects the teach« he 

thll '-^I^^ v-'^*^- Genaimy he does not suggest 

that t^e teacher call attention to the child's dialect, but he does not 

wUh dfalefl-r^'''"^ of standard dialect Will stigmatize chSdr °i 
witn dialect differences. 

5 Mastery of standard dialect in reading and oral langua« 
seems to be the ultimate objective of the linguists' programs Davis 
a«epts this objective also, but he has another obje«iS which to 
him, IS even more important: using language and reading instruc 
IS vehicles for stimulating the intellectual development of the 
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Just as was the case with the stands taken by the linguists, there 
is insufficient research evidence to support or refute the position 
espoused by Davis. 

Reading teachers may feel that because there is no "proven" 
system for teaching dialectically different children to read, there is no 
reason to change from their traditional teaching practices. Such a 
position is indefensible, Reading specialists and linguists, especially 
the linguistSj have discovered and made available a wealth of infor- 
mation that relates to the teaching of reading to dialectically differ- 
ent children. Even though this knowledge has not been organized 
into a single, unified system, it is available and it is incumbent on 
inservice teachers to seek it out and use it. It is equally incumbent 
on college professors to seek out this information and share it with 
their students who are prospective teachers. 

A final word of caution. Programs for teaching reading, such as 
those suggested here, only set the stage for learning to read. Good 
programs/ appropriate materials, and proper attitudes may make the 
teaching task easier; but it remains the responsibility of teachers to 
teach the particular skills a child must learn if he is to read success- 
fully. 
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THE PosssiBiLiTY that the mismatch between written English and 
spoken varieties may be a source of reading difficulty from the first 
grade on has been explored, especially with regard to nonstandard 
Negro English (5). This variety of our language, notable for charac- 
teristics which mark it off from both standard and nonstandard 
white speech across the United States, is notorious for its correlation 
with low academic achievement. The detailed analysis of the pho- 
nology and grammar of this dialect and the specific points where it 
diverges from standard English has revealed a ^eat many differences 
which show up with high frequency. The child who learns to read 
successfully must manage to reconcile the differences between what 
he ordinarily says and what he reads. Some investigators, impressed 
with the magnitude of this task for the black child, see it as extra 
burden that must necessarily slow down his easy acquisition of read^ 
ing. They, therefore, maintain that linguistic differences not only 
correlate with low reading achievement but may be one of its princi- 
pal causes (J, 11, IJ). rurtheonore, they point out that the negative 
value that many teachers place on nonstandard Negro English may 
be an additional source of msecurity for the novice reader (/). 

The list of regular, systematic differences between nne (non- 
standard Negro English) and the standard is a long one (5, 5;. To 
give only representative examples that the beginning reader might 
face, /f/ shows up under certain conditions where (6) shows up in 
the standard, as in the word 6 A; the past tense marker that is 
spelled -ed is not pronounced, so that there is no distinction made in 
speech between look and looked; for standard T^erc is (or There's) 
no girl in here we hear It ain't no girl in hereyor Air^t no girl in 
here. But, after all, it is not altogether clear what the significance of 
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such differenceSj either individually or cumulatively^ may be to the 
entire process o£ becoming a fluent reader. What is the effect^ for 
instance, of the apparently additional discrepancy between sounds 
and letters? What is involved in learning the distinction bef^yeen 
printed look and looked? If a reader could identify all the individ- 
ual words in the sentence There is no girl in here^ would he fail to 
understand it? If so, wliat would be the conditions for learning this 
particular standard construction and others like it? What %vould be 
the effect of various types of frequency or context? How important is 
the place of the grammatical rule for this construction relative to 
others in the child's grammar? These sorts of questions are difficult 
to answer, but they deserve attention if we are to provide any direct 
evidence for interference in the acquisition of reading as a result of 
the differences between the child's language and standard English . 
As it stands nowj such evidence with regard to nne is virtually niL* 

The main question at hand turns on the degree to which the 
child*s spoken language and the written language can differ before 
the task of learning the language to be read interferes with the task 
of learning to read. How much discrepancy can there be before 
immediate comprehension and long term development are seriously 
impaired? In assessing the problem for the American black child^ 
then^ it is not enough to show the contrasts between his speech and 
the standard speech of his white peers. We inust also examine the 
nature of the written English that he faces firom the outset of his 
task. We must take into account his capacity for learning the other 
varieties of his language* And we must remind ourselves of all that 
we know— although it is really very little — ^about the process of 
learning to read* . 

A few thoughts on written language will remind us that iu 

* Several attempts have been made to find ovart effects of interfarenca by 
invaitigating the nature of oral raading airors. Kenneth Goodman (6) found 
that abiDut 10 percant of his sample could ba attributad to the affacts of dif- 
ferences in pronunciation and grammari and Yatta Goodman (7) notad an 
even smaller pfoportion Emong her subjecti* In a sample of 144, we found 10 
percent that differed grammatically from the text in the direction of nne^ But as 
Goodman and his associates have pointed out, these io^callad ^'errors" may not 
reflect interfarence so much as fluency. The ^ild who is reading along with 
underitanding may ease into his comfortable dialect* 
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T'lnT^ "'"'7'"!!' ".'^'^"^ 'P"^'" ^"S'''^''' equate 
the spoken _standard wuh the written. The written standard h 



he wiv fh r °f '^ords but in 

In J; . M constructed and also in what constitutes 

an acceptable sentence and in the progression of sentences tlirough 
a text. We would expect that the spoken standard would be more 
similar to the written standard than would be the nonstandard- 
even ,f our nonn for the spoken standard is the speech of six-year 
old illuerates. But as we all know, the texts for beginning readers 
limited as they are to a small range of vocabulary, short rentences' 

lan~" ^h"' ""'^'^ ""^""'^ complexity of any child's spoked' 
, variations in first grade materials, of course- 

the Oh, look style differing from the Nan can fan Dan stv^Hn a 
significant aspect of their rationale. Yet, In spite of the limitations! 
first grade written English includes sentence types that do not or^ 
dinarily appear in speech, such as Faster and faster went the train 
and Out ran the mouse. In spoken English, this pattern is largely 
restricted to use with here and there in the first position and to Ae 
present tense^orms of be, come, and go as verbs, as in There goes 
the rocket ^nd Here comes the judge. That is to say, if we wanted to 
describe the acceleration of a rocket during takeoff, we would not 
Z'k ^""f ^^"^ rocket. AW in all, the detailed analysis 

of the differences between nne and the standard of six-year-olds with 
respect to grammar and what we hastily call style may fade in com- 
parison to the differences between spoken language Ind the necS- 
sanly reduced language of material prepared forleginners Ever^ 
child who faces readmg for the first time faces a new variety of his 
language It IS not at all clear that speakers of nne are at much 
greater odds with their primen than are their white agemates 

Nevertheless, speakers of nne are. confronted with different 
grammat.cal constructions and pronunciations at the outset of their 
reading career, and they somehow must relate this variety of Enelish 
to their own m order to succeed. What is the magnitude of this task? 
It has been pointed out that the features characteristic of nne are 
inost consistent among young speakers (5, 70) so that children face 
A^T^Ti^^^^ their speech is most different from the stan- 

dard. But this is also the age when humans stUl have the capacity to 
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learn new languages and varieties v/ith amazing flexibility (P), It has 
been observed that six-year-olds learning a second language in a ne%v 
environment often succeed in achieving the proficiency ol their play- 
mates within a year. As far as dialect goes, children shift to the di- 
alect norms of their friends in a new commiinity, in spite of their 
parents* protests. At this stage o£ their mental development, speakers 
o£ NNE are entirely capable of assimilating the standardj and if you 
listen to first graders, you will hear indications that they do, espe- 
cially on some special academic occasions. To give one example, the 
speech of a group of black first graders chatting with a researcher 
about what they had done that morning, when compared %vith their 
oral reading of a familiar story, showed a notable shift from casual 
to careful style. When they read, the children pronounced almost all 
occurrences of the words the^ there ^ and then with standard /df 
rather than the /d/ that is usual in their casual speech. They care- 
fully articulated consonant blends such as the 'tit of don't and went 
as often as the simplified them to /n/ or nasalization of the vowel. 
But in spite of such demonstrations of flexibility, it is a clear 
fact that young speakers of nne do not master the staridard simply 
as a result of spending some time in school or of hearing it from 
the media or elsewhere. The reason for their failure to do so seems 
to be that the most influential model for the maturing speech of a 
child is the speech of other children. In the usual first grade in the 
inner city, other children do not speak standard English, Stewart's 
observation (10) that age grading by speech is particularly striking 
in the black community may also be important here. So, in spite 
of the child's capacity to master the teacher's model of the standard, 
the low value that he holds for that model, perhaps combined with 
the lack of opportunity for sustained interaction in the standard, 
prevents him from acquiring standard speech patterns 

But because he fails to use a certain set of standard construc- 
tions, a child does not necessarily fail to understand them. The de- 
scription of the systematic divergences between the standard and 
NNE has raised few instances where there is danger of outright mis- 
uriderstanding that would not be clarified by context, at least for 
adults. It may well be sipiificant for the beginning reader that rel* 
ative to nne, the st^dard language in print is ovarwritten. Letters 
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occur %vhere sounds do not appear, some of these letters reprasenting 
inflectional endings that mark the possessive and plural ofi nouns and 
the regular past tense o£ the standard and some others representing 
forms of the verb to be. How the young reader handles these sorts 
of differences is not at all clear, but it would seem that the student's 
task of learning to read from overwritten texts is easier than if he 
has to fill in the details of an unfamiliar gTammar as he goes along. 
When it comes to being able to understand syntactic divergences, 
such as the differences between There is no girl here and It ain't no 
girl here J there is reason to believe that young children can, as part 
of their capacity for learning languages, make the appropriate cor- 
respondence with little effort. Even though we may not actively 
control other dialects or even languages well, we have all learned to 
understand varieties of language other than our o%vn, often with a 
great deal of accuracy despite apparently great differences. First 
graders are at least as capable of learning to understand a dialect 
as they are of using it, but, again, we have little specific information 
about the nature of the process. Clearly, more specific information 
on the comprehensjLon and learning of the spoken standard language 
by speakers of nne would contribute to our attempts to understand 
their learning to read the written standard. 

When it comes to the task of grasping the relationship between 
spelling patterns and sounds^ children who speak nne may well con- 
front greater discrepancy between their pronunciation of a word 
and its representation on paper than will their white agemates. Rel- 
ative to the standard pronunciation, nne substitutes, e.g., /d/ for 
/a/ and /£/ for /S/ under certain conditions,' loses /r/ and /I/ 
under other conditions, and reduces consonant blends, especially 
at the ends of words (8). As far as the relationship between the stan- 
dard spoken variety and the written goes, linguists have pointed out 
that the spelling of English represents the sound system by regular- 
ities that are obscured if one simply attempts to match individual 
segments with individual letters (12). Some have even gone so far 
as to propose on the basis of their intensive analysis of English pho- 
nology that, at least as far as the adult language goes, our traditipnal 
orthography is as good as any to represent standard English. An 
analysis of the phonology of nne relative to our spelling has led to 
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the further suggestion that it is also adequate to represent that 
variety of our language (4), thus demonstrating that our spelling 
system is specific to no dialect in particular. But in guiding children 
toward grasping these not very obvious relationships between spell- 
ing and sound systems, teachers must start their students off with the 
relationships which are obvious— the spelling patterns of great gen- 
erality whose letters can be related to the sound segments o£ words 
one to one. The first grade teacher may be concerned that her black 
students' pronunciation patterns do not obviously parallel their rep- 
resentation in spelling. Here again we should not forget the lin- 
guistic flexibility of six-year-olds; Initial practice on sound-letter 
correspondences involves citing words in isolation. We can trust 
childrenj first'of all, to shift their pronunciation of words to what we 
call citation forms, i.e., to take a word like canj which is usually 
pronounced /kin/ in sentences likm Nan can fan Dan and pro- 
nounce it so that all the words will rhyme. We can further trust 
them to shift their pronunciation of a word without losing its iden- 
tity. That is, they can pronounce told m /told/, /tol/, or /to/ and 
accept one as the stylistic variation of the other, saying /told/ when 
reading off a list but /tol/ or /to/ in the middle of reading or telling 
an interesting story. It hardly seems necessary, then, to accommodate 
early lessons in sound-letter correspondences to the pronunciation of 
the children, because they are capable of making so many accom- 
modations for themselves. 

Finally, when it comes to identifying words in discourse, there 
seems to' be no reason to suppose that the influence of preceding 
grammatical and semantic context is much less for the speaker o£ 
NNE than for the standard speaker. The vocabulary of nne, it has 
been pointed out (22), differs little ft-om the standard. And, although 
some of the patterns for expressing grammatical "meanings," such 
as negatives, are certainly distinct, there are many other basic pat- 
terns, such as that shown by the structure of the noun phrase, that 
are almost identical to the standard. Thus, the restrictions on the 
successive words in a standard sentence are largely shared by speak- 
ers of NNE. We would, therefore, expect them to take advantage of 
the constrainti to identify words, as their stan^rd-speaking agg^ 
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The differences between nne and the standard written language 
appear to be gTeat, until we take into account children's capacity to 
bridge the differences. We lack specific empirical evidence that 
knowing only the dialect will interfere with the black child's easy 
acquisition of readingi but, after all, we also lack specific evidence 
that it does not cause problems at all. We are far from answering the 
question: how much can a written language differ from a spoken 
language before the task of language learning interferes with the 
task of leaming to read? 
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Inner-City Children 
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iNNER-crnr children are those who live in poverty-stricken urban 
neighborhoods in most United States cities. The majority are Ne- 
groes, some of Latin-American background, and a few are members 
ot other ethnic minorities. The family into which these children are 
born is usually a member of a particular group or class, and the 
cultural environment is almost always circumscribed by this factor 
Human nature" has been defined as "culture nature"- and since 
each group or class develops its own culture, these children learn 
their culture from their identification with the environment These 
learnings in a particular culture are strengthened by association with 
family members and peer relationships. Since there are strong lim- 
itations of mobility from this group or class, these children are 
denied full social participation. They are thus also described as 
culturally deprived." Havighurst states that the deprived may fall 
into four groups: 1) aiFectional deprivation— the lack of an adequate 
amount of affection, love, or emotional support; 2) model-person 
deprivation— the absence of persons in a child's life who are^aood 
examples for the xhild to imitate as he grows up; 3) .■ntellectual 
deprivation-the lack of a home environment in which books and 
newspapers are read and where there is little or no discussion of 
books, politics, music, or similar intellectual activities: and 4) nu- 
tritional deprivation— inadequate amounts of food. This defini 
tion {4) pomts up that we must consider each one of these children 
as a whole person, carefully scrutlniring the emotional, social intel 
lectual, and physical development, ' 

The school is an institution of society and as such reflects the 
nature of the culture of which it is a part. In the United States the 
schools are largely dominated by middle-class teachers and admin- 
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istrators. Because of this condition, the culture of the school reflects 
the controlling ideas, values, and sentiments held by people of this 
class. The objectives stresied: the subject matter provided through 
what is believed to embrace the most significant and universal 
knowledges, skills, and ideasi and the type of problems and activ^ 
ities faced, point to the goals and objectives of middle-class values. 
Such a limiting curriculum threatens the culturally deprived child 
and impedes his fullest growth since it violates some basic principles 
of learning, such as the followingr i) recognition of individual dif- 
ferences, 2) importance of starting with the learner where he is, 
3) importance of linking vicarious experiences with first-hand ex- 
periencing, 4) importance of motivation in relation to genuine 
learning, and 5) the need for the learner to share in the planning of 
curricular experiences. Furthermore, the present curriculum is 
based upon traditional activities arid skills, arbitrarily taken from 
middle-class culture with emphasis upon the West European culture 
and languages. Such subject matter does not deal %vith the kinds of 
ongoing problems faced by most children coming from culturally 
deprived homes arid communities (iO). 

Strengthening and changing the curriculum to me needs 
of the inner-city child involves participa the teacher and 

the parent. In order to improve the meaning vocabulary of inner- 
city children, the teacher in the classroom and the parent in the 
home must take the following steps r 

Talk to the child. ^^^^ a child is 

ready to express himself. At first he will respond by cooing and 
gurgling. Later he will pick up a few words and sense the rhythm of 
language. It is the teacher's responsibility to help the child add 
words to his speaking vocabulary. The more words used naturally 
in his ordinary conversation, the more words will have meaning for 
him when he sees them on the printed page. The parent role can be 
more definitive because there is clearly a lack of sustained interac- 
tion with adult members of the family. Few inner=city youngsters 
regularly eat one meal with one or both parents. They usually eat 
alone or with brothers and sisters. This practice robs them of one 
of the important socializing and intellectually stimulating experi- 
ences of childhood. According to Bossard arid Boll (1) the femily 
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helps sh^pe t^^^!^ "griificant others in an 
Vant, to each other's needf a„d in r ^ ^ '^"^'"^^ 'he partic- 

«on help, .hape vocabuC/^^SS,"^^ 

fecihty and subtlety, and dete™^, ""e development of verbal 

tieudes and feelings about thtSf * of complex at- 

«rvesa.anaccuItktingi^crS 

bm teach one another and devL„ „ ^'f '"'"^«'<'"' the mem- 

the world in which they livfTh^fL-?'' '"^^^ 

«s a forun./as a dearlng^houseT^r infn^ """^ ^^^^bed 

and a, an opportunity tlact out^- ^ 

periences are usually'^bsen ' .n the^^L^^""^^^^^ 

^"(^n to the child. Ghndrm 
express themselves. The teachet^^h^^rf °PPo«"nities to 

about things he has seen f^^oi™"?^^^^^^ child to talk 

better he is likely to read. Ad^;^J"^'' ^''"^ the 
« speaking. The parent should listen to^h^ " u^."°" when a child 
that before he reads aloud, he sSd reS ,f * '^^^^ 
be sure that he knows all the word? Th "-e story to himself to 
to him read more interesting ToS,l' I 

of the world conflic^ on ^^S^'"'^ ^«««Ii acto., blames much 
know-how of talking; list ^^^^^~'=«'ion-the tert 
mg. Loretan and Umans st^f^tS L -""^ ^^^ 
eening skills now take on mo^ i„'ortI„'""^^^^^ 'he L- 

thmgs to listen to and for. 1,^ aSn Si f "f^^^ '^ere are more 
that listening should be taught n^J^^^ '^ '"^'^ remember 

guage arts-reading; wrltins^sLa^^^^^^ 

sm. «nce each is depend™^' u^^^^^^^^^ 

of School Services and PubHLS ff w f^^ Department 
Clarified listening habits into^^:^^ 

2. accurate llsteninff— when . 

cut, clearly undefstood specifir it ^ " encouraged by cleai. 
3- criticaUis.e„i„g_^en :hr^ 

^ cninjcs as he listens. 




4, selective listening-=when a pupil listens for statements that 
please him or suit his purpose and tends to ignore other 
statements. This kind of listening can have both good or 
bad results, 

appreciative listening—when an emotional reaction is ap- 
propriate. 

6, uncomprehending listening— when a pupil hears but does 
not comprehend. This type oE liitening may be traced to a 
number of causei: poor attention; poor vocabulary, failure 
to understand concepts, limited experience background, or 
inadequate listening readinesi. 

7, marginal listening— when "hall listening,*' the pupil allows 
his attention to wander and the teacher must pull that at* 
tention back repeatedly. 

^R^fld io c^iW. Everytime a child is read to, the teacher or 
parent is building an auditory vocabulary and an appreciation of 
books aiid reading, A child who has been read to is usually more 
anxious to read himself; Reading can bec^ 

it reinforces the listening skilh After session; oral dis- 

cussion motivated through skillful questioning can help to sharpen 
the speaking skill/ Adults ahould remember when making a selection 
of material to be read that the child's listening and interest levels 
are above his reading level; 

Help the child to build a vocabulary. The teacher must teach 
sequentially the following categories of word Tecognition skills* 
word meaning skills; ear training and phonetic analysis skills, word 
structure skills; and dictionary usage skills. The parent must tell the 
child the words in the begihning stages. In a later stage, help must 
be given to work out the word, e,g.,^ and discussing the 

picture, skipping over the unknown word and reading the rest of 
the sentence to see whether this suggests a new word, and checking 
to see whether the word makes "sense" in the sentence. After the 
basics have been mastered and the p on through the mid- 

dle school to be graduated from high school, he may find himself 
in the same position as Willie Lee Jackson of Wa^ California. 
Jackson, a hi^ school graduate of average learning ability and a 
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black, applied for a routine assemblyline job. After meeting all of 
the other requirements, he enthusiastically took the written exam— 
a widely-used personnel test devised in 1942, It is supposed to be 
a "culture*ee" measure of intelligence, but because Jackson did 
not know the meaning of r.s.v.p, and had trouble with proverbs like 
"Many a good cow hath a bad calf," he was labeled a hard-core un^ 
employed, Adrian Dove, a sociologist, was at this time working on 
a special committee on testing trying to locate a "culture-free" in- 
telligence test. He felt that the measurable asp 
are so interwoven with culture that the only fair way was to devise 
separate tests for separate cultures. Dove had just finished writing 
such a test, with a bias in favor of the ghetto dweller, when he found 
Jackson and gave him the test, Jackson passed it strong, but the 
white middle-class employers did not. These middle-crass whites 
commented, "if suddenly tomorrow everyone had to pass such a test 
based on ghetto culture, there would be an outcry from the culturally 
disadvantaged nonghetto dwellers complaining of discrimination 
and cultural bias." The charge would he justified. Yet in personnel 
offices all over the country, many intelligent black applicants are 
being rejected because they haven't been raised in the white culture 
Black has been identified for Negroes as their mind color, and Afro- 
American is their culture and language. Afro-American is popularly 
known as So«rand is an eyolving culture that is indigenous to this 
land but separate too. Soul has been identified as many things— as 
everything that happens in the black experience, in church/ night- 
club, or university. It is wmoif/fwr to tty^ 

pause and consider words. Language, as noted, is one element of the 
black man's life that is within control of the black community itself. 
The Afro-American has a vocabulary all his own; The inner city 
child is exposed to this vocabulary and often develops the habit of 
using it exclusively or mixes it with the patterns learned in school 
Every alert teacher should be aware of this liabit and should famil- 
iarize himself with the words and their meanings (5). 

Take tfie child on trips, mve^^ 
short ride on the bus or subway will excite a child's curiosity and 
stimulate his interest in the world around him. Point out interesting 
sights and thus give the child new words and meaning for wordr 
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En route be sure to read names, signs, and labels. Involve the child 
in conversation and discussion. In choosing your own words be sure 
to include word pictures, synonyms, antonyms, and homonyms. 
Evoke the five senses. - 

Build a reading atmosphere for the child. In the classroom and 
at home have books, magazines, and newspaper the child see 

you reading and encourage him to do the same. Guide the child to 
better television programs and educational movies. Tune in to 
thought-provoking programs that share worthwhile information as 
well as entertainment. Check the newspaper listings for these pro- 
grams. Be consistent in your selection. Children are imitative. Inner- 
city homes contain both radio and television sets and utilize both 
media regularly and frequently. This practice often heighcens the 
lack of sustained interaction among the adult members of the family, 
but children between the ages of five and thirteen, years crucial for 
the acquisition of skills and information, may in this manner de- 
velop the talents they possess. 

£ncowT^ i^e c^iW join the public Ubrary. The teacher 
should have a class library. She should familiarize the pupils with 
the school and public libraries. Teach what the library is, what- it is 
used for, and what it contains. Guide the child in his selection of 
books. Encourage him to progress as he gains confidence from the 
less difficult to the more difficult. Parents who do not belong to the 
pubUc library should join with the 

Buy and make word for the child. Gnmm 

and puzzles help in learning shapes and forms- they aid the child in 
relating words to things. Anagrams, letter games, scrabble, and lotto 
also help with spelling and reading. Parents are encouraged to make 
simple word games by cutting words and pictures from magazines 
to be matched together. Make word cards for troublesome words, 
e.g., wasj there, what^ tyenf. Play word games with the child. 

Praise the child, Kemember that learning new words is a dif- 
ficult task: When a child succeeds, praise him. Don't e to 
know the word when you teach or tell it oilce or twice or, sometimes, 
even ten or twenty times. Some children need more repetition than 
this." 

. Give the child responsibilities which he is capable of accepting. 
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is procedure allows him to earn recognition and to get real satis- 
taction from accomplishments. Clark (5) statesr 

Mbhj children come from darkened slums, n^lected by hope, 
beraftof^arems. School teachers failing co teach them but 
though these children fail to learn from teachers, they do aut 
ceed in learning from each other. In Oakland/ at Stonehum 
School, a large number of sixth graders are excused from their 
classes for 45 minutes a day to work with first ^ders. This 
^Iverperhaps more personal attention ^to^^ 
they have ever had. Their teachers wisely have prescribed no 
curriculum. Each child, out of his own sensitivity to his partner 
seems to work out the right thing to do. 



more 



buddy system could be set up in a classroom with the brighter 
advanced pupila helping those who are underachievers. 
home, sibling rivalry can often be circumvented by using this same 
technique m allowing the older brother or sister to help the younger; 

, Impleinf , ■laon and Ejtpaiisioa 

nov.wT'"'"^-'''^' from early im- 
poverishment m verbal and cognitive experiehces, preschool pro- 
grams for 3- and f-year-olds are being tested. Richer tjian the usual 
nursery school activity, the curri':ulum aims to develop cognitive and 

doriS' - ■ ^^^^^ 

and follow directions. The coordination of verbal experiences and 
^richment activities seeks 

learn skiUs In some instMces an accompanying program for mothe 

mg ofjhe educational enterprise. As the child grows older, a varietv 
of techniques are employed including experimentation with meth- 
ods, materials, .groupings, and special penonnel. New emjihasis in 
elementary, middle, anfl high: scKooli stresses deepening i„,igh« 
and skills »n. human relations as a supplement to Icademic skiU^ 
Specific methods appropriate to the program's objectives include 
'^f?'^^ °P'^f^^ <>^^i^. "porting, iiiierviewing, storytelling, 
H.,n.atization, and the use of audiovisual aids for hu 
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itandirjg. Special modifications have even been made for potential 
school dropouts* The work'Study program, in tv^^hich youth are 
placed and superviied in part-time jobr has pro Employ- 
ment experiences are then dovetailed with work-oriented English^ 
social studies, mathematici, and guidance experienceSp One of the 
most recent techniques of developing divergent thinking abilities of 
inarticulate youngsters indicates a new trend in in$tructional em- 
phasis* This emphasis is on encouragement of children to think out= 
side the conventional verbal channels and to use intuitive thinking, 
curiosity, exploration^ and guesiing rather than memorized rote 
verbal responses (9), In order to improve the meaning vocabulary 
of inner-city childrenj teachers and parents must bear in mind that 
these children thrive on stimulationi mbtivation, care, interest, and 
challenging content materiaL They need constant exposure^ not 
confining enclosure. 
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On the other hand/ much has been accampliihed in terms of de- 
icribingi categorizing, and further delineating problemi, deficiencies, 
and limitations of inner-city ghetto youth* Volumes have been pub= 
lished and documented at length and in detail concerning those 
cultural, community^ and individual aspects of the lives of these 
youth said to influence negatively their ability to read and to learn. 
Even more has been reported/ outlining and describing special pro- 
grams for these youth— summer programs, compensatory progTams/ 
remedial programSp on and on ad infinitum* But many of these 
efforts have not raised effectively the levels of reading competence 
of ghetto youth/ Perhaps other goals have been achieved^ but demon- 
strated competence in reading presents/ yet* a challenge to inner-city 
educational institutionSp 

Let us bypass discussion of the inner-city youth as a learner; 
let us not focus upon his culture or his community but let us center 
our iattention upon effective reading iiifltructio this learner and 

on some ideas about teaching readings In passing, however/ one must 
take note of the fact that while there exist common conditions of 
low ecoriomic status with- the consequent sociological and psycho- 
logical life patterns, ghetto populations are comprised o 
of minority and/or ethnic groups/ each with a separate set of mores^ 
values, and the like* Further, the fact of poorness may not cause 
various communities within the inner-c^ to evidence total com- 
monality in life-stylep This concept is important because when con- 
sidering reading instruction for ghetto youth, it seems clear that 
there will need to be variation and differentiation in particular 
emphases within a giyen school reading program^ — even as separate 
ghetto schools strive toward the common goal of teaching the youth 
to read. Some strategies must be devised as means for achieving this 
common goaL The apparent and not-so=a 

inner-city learners suggest advantages in the use of instructional 
strategies instead of an indiscriminate use of packaged instructional 
media or the perennial use of inflex single-focus methods and 
techniques of instruction* The effectiveness of instructional strategies 
with inner-city yduth depends upon a competent reading teacher 
who can employj in teons of a given situation, a workable com- 
bination of organizational schemaV approaches/ techniq and ma- 
terials to achieve reading objectives which have been clearly defined/ 
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Implications which may be drawn from the ideas expressed here are 
1) some of the relatively low achievement in reading among ghetto 
learners has its genesis in lack : of teacher expertise and E) some 
degree of mastery in teaching on the part of the reading teacher is 
not merely desirable in inner=city schools/it i^ 

Historically, problems of staffing inner-city schools have pro- 
hibited, by and large, the establishment of a unified, t:ommitte 
S^^^P teachers who could rationally conceive of their roles as 
teachers in this type of schobl. Characteristically, teachers in such 
schools are temporary— substitutes, probationary, and sometimes 
even reJecLs from schools in more desirable areas, l^pically, more 
competent peifsonnel seek tram as is practicable; and 

teacher turnover in these schools rivals that of students. All too often 
these teachers find themselves CM^ 

from the implementation of objectives, which if achieved, would 
lead to academic achievement. These diversions stem not only fr^^ 
student behavior but often from administr^ ^ re- 

fleeted in teacher behaviors which^e at "control 

and discipline*' of the student population. It would seem that in 
such behaviors there is an implicit fear and m^^ ghetto 
learner. What is more desirable, of course, is trust and conflderice on 
the part of the learner which may btf engendered through objective, 
competent, professional guidance of the leamer toward behaviors 
which reflect concern for independence in study and thought as well 
as concern for knowledge of' relevant skins which are im^ 
useful and applicable^ Gonsequently, the particular direction to be 
taken in this paper is an approach to the development of instruc- 
tional skill as a starting point for relating positively to inner-city 
secondary youth where the energies of tea not be 

devoted to "student control" but where they may be channeled 
toward mastery in teaching— devising appropriate organizatiorial 
^w«cturei and selecting appropriate activities and materials wh'ch 
will promote development of reading skills a^ 

An adequate understanding of the process, a firm theoretical 

base in terms of psycholqilcal and pedagogical foundations of reai 
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ing instruction, will serve as an immeasurable aid in developing 
security and competence among inher-city reading teachers that can 
be translated to learners in the form of clearly defined achievement 
goals and related activities. What is involved h neces- 
sary that teachers be well acquainted with reading as a process? It 
is difflcult to implement a reading program unless there is some 
agreement amprig staff as to what "reading" is. It is from this point 
of refereiKTc that the reading program in a given school takes its 
form. For example, if staff and administrators view the reading 
process as developmental, energies will be directed at developing 
an all-school reading program and at securing adequately t 
reading teachers in sufficient numbers as determined by survey of 
student needs. When a setXHulary school can describe its population 
as 60 percent- remedial, 16 percent corrective, and 25 percerit de- 
velopmental, there is strong evidence that the reading program 
should not be supplemental but an Integral part of the total cur- 
riculum. On the other hand. If the reading process is viewed as es- 
sentially^rmechajiical,^ effOTts tovmM 

may take the form of a suppleinental program arid the adoptibri of 
instructiorial media with an brientatibh toward decbding. %Vhen staff 
responsible for structuring a reading progxam possesses understand- 
ing of the reading process and can reach some agreement as to the 
conceptual bases upon which the pro-am will be structured, the 
resultant rationale will/ in turn, direct arid irifluence curricular ar- 
rangements and instructional objectives for that reading program. 
It is proposed here that, whatever conceptual base or rationale is 
operative, the overwhelming incidence of reading disability among 
inner-city youth demands a reading program wherein reading in- 
struction is offered as a regular part of the standard curriculum In 
the schools serving these youth, reading is to be yiewed as merely 
a supplemental, remedial service. 

: ^ ^ Instructional Strategies : 

Let us assume a commitment on the part of the school to estab- 
lish a reading program, whereih all students will be offered classes 
in reading at some point early in the high school iequen We may 

^^s*S"n^ent pi not more than twenty students per 
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class. Let us further aisume that in initiating the all-school reading 
program, that after a reading committee is formed consisting of 
reading personnel, representatives from each department, and repre- 
sentatives from administration, a survey of student reading abilities 
is made. This survey makes use of a carefully selected, standardized, 
silent reading test and then uses randomly selected samples of stu- 
dents to investi^te oral reading skills and rele%'ant, nonreading 
areas where a variety of inventories, questionnaires, cumulative rec- 
ords, and the like are employed* Finally, assuming the existence of 
reading classes, let us raise the question as to procedures to be used 
in determining the "skills-base" already possessed by learners in 
these classes, hence providing a point of departure for devising in- 
structional strategies which might operate effectively among a par- 
ticular group of learners, 

Should an instructional program for .secondary level youth be 
based upon strengths or deficits in learner reading competence or 
both? For obvious Teasons, procedures in the classroom are some- 
what less than clinical. However, inherent in this concept of "in- 
structional strategies" is that the teacher devising such strategies 
must understand what skills the learner shows some acquaintance 
with and/or mastery of, as well as an iinderstanding of the kinds of 
reading tasks with which the learner has had no conscious ex- 
perience. Ultimately it is the teacher of reading who must assume 
the responsibility for the identification of leaniers who evidence 
inhibited development toward maturity in reading, but it is suggested 
that instruction of these learners should proceed from a recognition 
of a "skills-bank'* possessed by the leamer. For example, it is insuf- 
ficient to say that a student cannot comprehend material of a given 
level of difficulty. There aTC less than enough clues in this statement 
upon which to base clearly defined instructional objectives. Similarly, 
the issue remains clouded when the determination is made that a 
learner has not performed well on a given reading vocabulary mea- 
sure. A more useful and realistic assessment will need to identify the 
particular combination of reading skills which the learner has ap- 
plied in performing a reading task at a supposedly comfortable level 
of complexity. If the combination of skills necessary for successful 
completion of the reading task is known, then the teacher is in a 
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position to determine if the learner has appropriately selected and 
applied these skills to the task. Through observation of the response 
to the task, evidence is provided as to whether instruction is needed 
for one or more of the reading skills embraced by this "skills-CDm- 
plex." 

Surface exploration of these ideas ■would reveal three essential 
elements which appear basic to the notion of "instruction strategy." 
They are 1) task analysis, 2) sensitive observation of reading per- 
formances and S) response analysis* 

Task Analysis 

The focus of task analj^sis is upon immediate subskills, used in 
combination for reading materials of known levels of complexity 
for given purposes. This is reading technique. A task analysis in- 
volves making a prior determination of the subskills needed by the 
reader to achieve success. Further, such an analysis will require a 
determination of expected performancei stated in behavioral terms, 
for purposes of deciding if none, some, or all of the skills are ap- 
plied. For. example, a task in the vocabulary skills area may require 
or permit the use of context^ or structural analysis, or both in deter- 
mining the meaning of a word which is probably unfamiliar. Struc- 
turally, given a paragraph, where the context is familiar and where 
the unknown word can be subjected to analysis, how should the 
learner behave if context is used exclusively? His behavior would 
depend upon the nature of the contextual clue — use of a synonym, 
an antonym, a direct definition given, an example made, and so on. 
How should the learner behave if the word is subjected to structural 
analysis exclusively? Does he understand the function of certain 
suffix classes? Is he familiar with the root of the word? If he does 
not know the root, will he use contextual clues to help with its 
meaning and then apply khowledge of aflfixes to yield enough in- 
formation for the sentence or paragraph to make sense? Similar 
task analyses can be made of activities planned for instruction of 
comprehension skills, or word recognition skills, or for comprehen- 
sive tasks requiring application of specific skills firom each area 
mentioned. In addition, activities so planned may be structured on 
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easy or difficult material as is appropriate for a particular learner. 
.Modes of presentation will and should vary, dependent upon the 
nature of the intra-class organization scheme. 

When employing instructional strategies through a task analysis 
approach, the theme is variation and flexibility for both teacher and 
learner. The learner must be expected to consciously and consistently 
match his own reading skills to the complex of skills required by 
the reading material when reading for a given purpose. While true, 
the reading teacher must possess a solid core of knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the reading process which will permit presentation 
of the kinds of activities, appropriately varied, with properly selected 
materials in terms of level of difficulty and interest of content de- 
sired to promote reasonable progress toward conipetence in reading. 

Observation of Reading Perfo^ances 

Since criteria behaviors are defined at the point of making the 
analysis of the reading tasks or skills embraced within a certain 
activity, observation of the reading performance, or of products" of 
the performance, is made in terais of expectations as set forth. At 
the same time, it is expected that a trained teacher of reading %vill be 
sensitive to reading behaviors which give evidence of strengths or 
weaknesses in reading skills other than those being speciflcally ob- 
served. The kinds of observation to be made will depend, to an 
extent, upon the mode of presentation of the stimulus, material, but 
probably more upon the response demanded of the learner. Naturally, 
it is expected that all activities, or stimulus material, will require the 
learner to read. However, the reading task may follow taped or live 
auditory presentations, filmed presentations, real events, or com- 
binations of these. Responses may be oral and /or written as direct 
reactions, or they may become evident only through application to 
a reading-related task. Some tasks will require that the teacher make 
on-the-spot observations, thereby immediately responding to certain 
cues. Other eyaluations may be delayed, such^ a re- 
sponses are checked and evaluated at a later time^ Of course, it is 
expected that notes or records win be maintained f^^^^ 
both by teacher and leamer;. 

o ■ '■ 
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Probably the master key to the effective use of observation o£ 
reading performances for purposes of evaluating reading behaviors 
is the sensitivity o£ the reading teacher to significant cues. Such cues 
are noted while responses are being made or in the evaluation of 
products resulting directly from the required reading task. This is 
a second crucial point at which the real responsibility for learning 
rests with the reading teacher because rarely can the learner himself 
adequately evaluate his performance so that strengths and weaknesses 
can be identified and used as the bases for further instruction. 

Response Analysis 

Once reading performances have been observed and expected 
behaviors noted in terms of the tasks given and /or unexpected be- 
haviors taken into account, what is to be done with the information 
collected? It is suggested that these data be used to make subsequent 
instructional decisions* Decisions may be made about 1) the ade- 
quacy of the total reading performance; 2) skills-strengths which 
permitted successful completion of the reading tasks r 3) skills-deficits 
which prohibited adequate completion of reading tasks; 4) whether 
deficiencies noted can be repaired immediately through special, sup- 
plemental activities; or 5) whether deficiencies noted reflect more 
basic inadequacies, thereby requiring further probing and analysis 
through further diagnostic-instructional measures. These deciisions, 
once made, are useful for planning flexible, varied instructional 
programs which focus upon specific skills and subskills to be applied 
in numerous reading situatioris and with interest-oriented materials. 
Finally, through the use of such decisions, tasks of increasing com- 
plexity may be introduced to the learner at a pace that is com- 
fortable for the learner, while, at the same time, insuring some 
degree of success at each endeayor. 

For inner-city secondary students, a deliberate skills approach, 
implemented through diagnostic teaching, should produce marked 
increase in reading achievement by any standards. Such a program, 
however, should be initiated and staffed by a department of reading 
teachers, as well as by special reading personnei who serve In ad- 
visory and supervisory capacities. Standardized test results may be 
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employed as grois indications for initial clam planning but need not 
serve as a sole criterion for success in reading. Strategies which lend 
themselves to ongoing diagnoses through instructional procedures 
ought to become operative at the point of class formation. In this 
way instructional objectives for a given student or group of students 
are clearly defined for both teacher and learner. This definition is 
essential, for a learner in ghetto situations must be helped to under- 
stand what it is he is trying to master. It is imperative that he be 
kept accively engaged, through planned activities, in seeking his own 
goals m terms of mastery of reading skills. 

Attention has been directed toward learners who populate 
inner-city schools. This is as it must be; for in order to engage in 
effective teaching, there must be thorough understanding of the 
learner, including incisive knowledge of his attributes as well as his 
shortcpmings. School goals must relate to the ghetto community. 
It IS time for the professional educator to take a closer look at the 
educacional institution as it functions in this regard. 
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THE PRESENT State o£ knowledge of reading behavior, let alone read- 
ing behavior o£ the disadvantaged, is quite limited, a fact that has 
been emphasized on numerous occasions by writers in the field of 
reading. After a critical look at various explanations o£ reading, 
for example. Clymer (1) concluded that **much remains to be 
learned about what reading is and how the process functions" and 
that much of what we need to know about reading "must await 
further developments in basic and applied research," A conclusion 
similar to Clymer's was reached recently by the director of research 
service, of Phi Delta Kappa who admitted that initial efforts of a 
Phi Delta Kappan study of raading instruction were delayed be- 
cause of a lack of a comprehensive definition of reading. Therefore, 
before we can discuss meaningfully the reading behavior of the dis- 
advantaged, we, too, must await further developments in reading 
behavior research. 

Nevertheless, we can discuss 1) reading instruction now being 
provided disadvantaged high school students and 2) the steps to be 
taken to provide better reading instruc'Son for the disadvantaged in 
our high schools. Let us look first at this often nebulously defined 
group, the disadvantaged. 

Who Are the Disadvantaged? 

"Who are the disadvantaged?" is a question which seems to 
demand a multidimensional answer. Psychological, social-psycho- 
logical, labor-force, adult-role, geographical-ethnic, and socioeco- 
nomic explanations have been offered in an attempt to describe 
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the disadvantaged, Havighurst (2) suggests that the disadvantaged 
have less income than most families, have a rural background, are 
discriminated against socially and economically, are %videly dis- 
tributed geographically, number as many whites as Negroes, and 
make up fifteen percent of the population. Furthermore? the' chil- 
dren of the disadvantaged supposedly make up twenty percent of 
the country's population. While such information will provide the 
high school staff with a gross indication of who the disadvantaged 
are, other specific dimensions of the disadvantaged are provided\y 
other writers. 

Martin Deutsch, J. McVicker Hunt, and Ben Bloom have 
looked at the disadvantaged from a psychological point of view. Re^ 
search reviewed by Deutsch and Hunt revealed that many school 
children are mentally retarded because of preschool family environ- 
ment. Deutsch found that low-socioeconomic-status children are be- 
hind middle-class children in first grade and then fall further behind 
as they grow older, displaying, as it were, what Deutsch calls a 
cumulative deficit Bloom, on the other hand/ suggests that disad- 
vantaged high school age students are those who have lost twenty 
iQ points because of a nonstimulating preschool environment (e.g. 
few or no books/ trips, conversations, or educational toys). A social- 
psychological study (2) implies that person-oriented families--not 
parental background, or ethnic origin, or place of residence— spell 
the difference between what we might call advantaged and disadvan- 
taged language facility. 

Further p-oss definitions of the disadvantaged high school stu- 
dent may be provided when we consider parental labor-force orien- 
tation, geographical-ethnic description, and the adult-role the 
student is acquiring; but these descriptions seem to be of little value 
to high school teachers and administrators who wish to provide 
effective reading instruction for all students, including those who 
fall under the rubric disadvantaged. XJntiL research provides further 
insights into the many developmental and sociocultural variables 
that influence the disadvantaged high school student, we might best 
spend our efforts identifying and remedying individual student 
deficits, J--. V- " ■ • ■ 
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Existing Frograms for the Disadvantaged 

While there are some innovative and experiinental high ichool 
reading programs for the disadvantaged, present public high school 
reading programs for the diiadvantaged are, by and large, dismal 
failures. Failure of these programs was documented recently by a 
special task force of the National Council of Teachers of English in 
a study of fifty-four separate programs for the disadvantaged in sec- 
ondary schools. The ncte task force found and reported the wide- 
spread and ridiculous practice of teaching formal grammar to 
students who are several years behind in reading ability and the dis- 
tressing situation in which content area books match neither the 
student's reading level nor interest leveL 

The need for providing a design for, or an approach to, chang- 
ing the present situation was suggested by Smiley 35-61), She 
showed that most studies of deficit reading, and other deficit lan- 
guage behavior of the disadvantaged, ■ simply describe the deficits; 
i.e., they ar^ descriptive in nature. On the other hand, few studies 
cite causes of the deficits that are explanatory in nature; and only 
a very few studies are c%^erimffniarin nature and designed to aK 
leviate the deficits which have been described. 

Since so few high schools throughout the country today are 
providing adequate reading programs for students who can be de- 
scribed in any way as disadvantaged, practically every high school 
staff could work together to design reading programs which would 
more nearly meet the needs of all members of the student body, in- 
cluding those students who by definition fall in the category ''dis- 
advantaged." Surely many of us have creative and practical ideas to 
Improve reading instruction for the disadvim^t^ student in our 
schools but never are able to find enough of the teacher's, prin- 
cipars or superintendenrs time to "tell it like it is" when teaching 
the disadvantaged or, perhaps, to "tell the way I get those kids to 
read books." I am afiraid that most of our creative suggestions con- 
cerning reading : pTOgrams for the disadvantaged are either never 
verbalized or are verbalized and then forgotten. My suggestion is to 
write it; present itj then, say it and to kesp saying it until changes 
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are forthcoming. When "telling it like it is." the individual inter- 
ested in implementing a meaningful high schooi reading program 
for the disadvantaged ihould provide detailed information for each 
of the following areas- 1) the high school situation, 2) a philosophy 
of readmg, S) a testing program, 4) instructional materials, 5) school 
and clasiroom organization for instruction, 6) skill sequence 7) 
methods of instruction, 8) content area reading, 9) implementation 
of the program, and 10) evaluation of the ongoing reading pro= 
gram. Following are the areas to be included in the reading program 
proposal as well as some considerations one may wish to make when 
developing and proposing a program of this type. 

The High School Situation 

Since high schools may diflfer greatly from community to com* 
munity, the individuals in charge of developing the high school 
readmg program should provide a detailed description of the pe- 
culiar aspects of the high school in which the reading program is to 
be established. The description should include the number and 
type of personnel— .teachers, supervisors, administrators; curricular 
offerings; organization for instruction; number of pupils at each 
grade level; socideconomic background of pupils: and achievement 
level of pupils. In addition, there should be a description of the in- 
structional materials on hand, the readability and interest levels of 
the readmg materials, utilization of instructional materials, methods 
of instruction, stated instructional objectives, and the overall philos^ 
ophy of the school. * . 

Providing a detailed description of the high school situation as 
outlmed above will help the school staff pinpoint major strengths 
and weaknesses of the reading program, A quick perusal of the de- 
scription could reveal that instructional methods and materials are 
illsuited to the stated objectives and philosophy of the school or 
perhaps that content area reading material is far beyond the readinff 
level of even the best reader in the class. Whatever the description 
of the high school situation reveals, the first major step has been 

taken toward developing and implementing a successful reading pro- 
gram for the disadvantaged, ® *^ 
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A Philosophy oi Reading 
A stated philosophy of reading instruction is important in any 
secondary school reading program^ but its importance in a reading 
program for the disadvantaged cannot be overemphasized. While 
middle- and upper-clais students may survive the lockstep, grade 
level approach to teaching found in most of our high schools, dis- 
advantaged students must be taught in a program which emphasizes 
the individualization of subject matter at each grade level. Today in 
most schoolsj if an eleventh grade student managed to be helped by 
a teacher to advance from a fourth grade achievement level to a 
sixth grade achievement level, he would, upon promotion to twelfth 
grade, probably resume his study in a twelth grade book. In his 
book, Reading in the Secondary Schoolsj Weiss (J* 10) states his con- 
ception of an effective reading program. A philosophy of reading 
instruction based on Weiss* five points would be an excellent begin- 
ning for a high school reading program for the disadvantaged i 

1. Reading instruction must aim at individual students, taking into 
account their different backgrounds, abilities, and interests. 

2, Flexibility of instruction depends upon the availability of a wide 
range of reading materials o£ all kinds and on all sorts o£ subjects. In an 
effective program much of the initiative passes to the student, and the 
teacher's role changes to that of a guide, a listener, a resource person, a 
critic. 

8. Reading instruction means paying attention not only to the basic 
skills of reading but also to the general end which education should 
serve— the widening of the student's intellectual, emotional, and moral 
horizons, 

4. Reading instruction is completely succeas£ul only when the, stu-. 
dent has acquired the habit of active, continuous reading and can read 
with ease in all of the subject areas which, by necessity or choice, he faces, 

5, The reading program Is not the product of one teacher but de- 
mands the involvement of the entire faculty and administration In a 
wholehearted and single-minded concentration on drawing the best pos- 
sible work out of each student. 

The Testing Fr^ram 
The testing program should make provisions for the evaluation 

of basic needs and interests as well as the evaluation of word recog- 

o . . ■.- ■- - 
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nition skills, reading comprehension skills, and study skills. Abra- 
ham Maslow's theory of human motivation, in which needs are 
arranged along a hierarchy of priority or potency, provides a con- 
venient schema for considering the pressing needs of the disadvan- 
taged. Needs, according to Maslow, emerge from the most potent 
(physiological needs), to the least potent (aesthetic needs)- and needs 
having the greatest potency must be satisfied before those next in 
potency emerge and press for satisfaction. The need structure devel- 
oped by Maslow (J) includes aesthetic needs, cognitive needs, need 
for self-actualization, esteem needs, belonging and love needs, safety 
needs, and physiological needs. What this means to the teacher pro- 
viding reading instruction is that these needs must be satisfied before 
attempting to teach reading skills (i.e., satisfy cognitive needs). In 
other words, before the teacher begins to teach reading, she should 
attempt to determine whether the student 1) is hungiy or tired and 
if his bodily functions appear normalj 2) feels threatened by his 
peers, his parents, other adults, or the teacher herself; 3) feels that 
he IS a part of the class and that he is loved by the teacher and his 
fellow students; 4) feels that he is a worthwhile member of the group 
of which he is a part and that he is worthwhile just because he is 
himself; and 5) feels that he is developing his basic human and per- 
sonar capacities. 

Interests of the disadvantaged high schpol student can be deter- 
mined by any number of so'called interest inventories available in 
most reading methods books or by simply asking the student what 
he is interested in. Interest inventories which require written an- 
sw^ers pr^ent an embawassing situation for those students who can- 
not wfite. Also, bpen-ended questions such as/ What do you do in 
your spare time?'* should be used rather than questions such as, 
"How many books do you own?" The second type of question may 
he revealing if answered truthfully, but the chances of receiving a 
truthful answer from a defensive, disadvantaged high school student 
' are slim indeed, ^ 

informal reading tests seem to provide more v^^^ 
jnation to the teacher of the disadvantaged high school student than 
do formal or standardized reading tests. The teacher administering 
Bn inform^ reading test has the opportunity to diagnose the stu- 
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dent's needs as well as to determine the specific types of- reading de- 
ficiencies and possible causes of the deficiencies. In any event, the 
informal test should be designed to test word recognition skills, 
comprehension skills, and study skills. While tests such as the Spache 
Diagnostic Reading Scales can be used to determitie word recogni- 
tion and comprehension skills, informal tests designed by the teach- 
ers of disadvantaged students may provide even more meaningful 
information concerning the student's ability to recognize words, to 
comprehend what he has read, and to use various study-type reading 
techniques. 

If a formal test is proposed for the reading propam, care should 
be taken so that the range of the test chosen is appropriate for the 
students taking the test. For example, there would be little value in 
administering the Nelson-Denny Reading Test for High Schools and 
Colleges if the reading levels of the students ranged from the first 
grade to the seventh grade levels. A more appropriate test in this 
instance would be the Diagnostic Reading Tests which cover a read-' 
ing level range of ages five to thirteen. 

Results of testing each student could be placed on a **student 
reading level assipiment sheet" which would move with the student 
from class to class and grade level to ^ade level and which would 
enable content area teachers to provide reading materials appropri- 
ate for the disadvantaged student. Perhaps there would be merit in 
letting the students themselves determine their own reading ability 
levels and also the readability levels of the materials they are asked 
to read. At any rate, each student's ^'student reading level assign- 
ment sheet" would include the follmving- 

1. Name of student 

■ % Age - ; . . " 

3. Grade 

4. Date 

B. Reading book (or textbook) level used with previo 

6/ Estimated instructional reading level 

7. Informal observations of reading behavior, needs, and interests 

8. Word recogni don level 

9. Oral reading level 

Q 10, Gomprehension level 
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11. Liatening compreheniion level 

12, Knowledge of alphabet 
IS. Knowledge of phonics 

14. Name and reading level of book(s) from which the student c; 
profit 



Instructional Materials 

Proposing the adoption of reading materials for disadvantaged 
high school atudents is no easy task. Many schools must use city or 
state adopted textbooks which often provide the high school content 
area teachers a choice of books with only one, two, or perhaps three 
reading levels. Also, in some instances, a high school may be saddled 
with one or more influeritial teacher arid administrator who feel that 
using the one-book approach is a good way to "bring the students up 
to snuff," or to "make them appreciate literature such as Silas Mar- 
ner" which, they will tell you, the students "really liked," Really 
liked when read or discussed in class? Yes. Silas Marner contains an 
intriguing plot. Really liked when read by the disadvantaged stu- 
dents themselves? Hardly, when one considers that the readability 
level (Gunning formula) of Silas Marner h above the twelfth grade 
level, much too difficult for all but the most academically talented 
disadyantaged students in the school. 

How then can a person interested in ordering suitable reading 
materials for the disadvantaged approach teachers and administra- 
tors who remain reticent concerning the addition of materials which 
suit student interests and reading levels? One possible way is that he 
should 1) list readability levels of all available reading materials 
(the levels may be determined by any one of the commonly used 
readability formulas such as the Gunning, Dale-Chall, or Spache): 
2) list the reading levels of the students as determined by either 
formal or informal reading tests; and 3) present the two lists side by 
side to those individuals who see little value in using materials 
which the students are able to read. 

The reading materials proposed and ordered, while appropriate 
ioT the students' reading and interest levels, also should be repre- 
^ientative of the types of reading material the students will use out- 
ERIC 
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side the school setting. Reading skills can be taught by using work- 
books^ kitSj labs, and teaching machind-s. But too often the reading 
program for disadvantaged students lacks newspapers, magazines, 
manuals, films and filmstrips, overhead projection material, and, 
surprisingly^ books— including paperbacks. A brief look at Fader's 
Hooked on BooAj provides convincing evidence of the feasibility of 
using paperback books to develop various reading skills of disad= 
vantaged youth* 

When reading materials of appropriate reading and interest 
levels are proposed, sufficient information should be provided for 
the principal or superintendent so that ordering the materials can 
be accomplished with utmost ease. In addition to the name of the 
material^ publisher^ and publisher's address, one should list the 
number of items to be ordered^ the author^ a brief description of the 
material, the cost per item, and the total cost of all materials. By 
noting 1) the interest level and readability level of the material^ 
2) the skills the material is designed to strengthen, and 3) the man= 
ner in which the materials are to be utilized, not only is the staff 
and administration's confidence in the program bolstered 'but also 
a guide for the efficient use of the reading material is being pro- 
videdp Too many worthwhile materials are gathering dust in the 
schools because teachers lack knowledge of how to use them and* 
thus, the ccinfidence to give the materials a try. 

Organization for Instruction 

Both schoolwide and claisroom dr^nization for instruction 
should develop from an emphasis, upon the individual learning -pro- 
gram for each itudent. Instead of practicing the one-book^per-grade- 
level approach, the schoolwide program should emphasize the con- 
tirming progress of the disadvantaged student. If the student begins 
grade seven reading at the second grade level and then progresses 
during the year to a fourth grade levels the school should insist that 
upon promotion to eighth his ihstruction cohtinue at the 

fourth grade reading levelj rather than to require him to make an 
impossible jump to* say, the eighth grade instructional leveL 
J Within the classrocm, such a <:pntinuous progress plan may dis- 
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rupt the deceiving order to which so many teachers and disadvan- 
taged students are accustomed. But through the use of recreational 
reading, various types of grouping (e.g., project, interest, and re- 
search), progTamed instruction, and other individualized methods 
and materials, the teacher wiU be a to pro- 

vide effective small-group and iridividual instruction to remedy even 
the most retarded student's reading deficiencies. 



Skill Sequence ^ 

Any time the teacher vehtures away from using a basic reading 
series approach there is the danger either ; o£ overemphasizing in- 
struction of a reading skill or of failing to provide sufficient instruc- 
tion in a reading skill. While the use of programed matcriali such 
as the siLA Reading LaboratoHes 'Webster 
Division, Programed Readers, would provide a comprehensive cov- 
. erage of word recognition skills, comprehension skills, and study 
skills, it would be well for each student to keep a checklist of read- 
ing skills which the reading program can develop. Programed ma- 
terials permit students to work on skill deyelopment sequentially, 
but who is to say the sequence is the most logical sequence for, say, 
= Student A, and who is to say ^ t^ 

the most effective for Student B? We may too often be speiiding the 
student's time wastefully teaching a sequerice of read a 
kit or workbook when the skills could easily be acquired by the 
student himself through thoughtful reading. 



Many basic and h can be acquired by 

wide reading of a variety of materials, but the teacher of disadvan- 
taged high school students will al^ find it necessary to 
provide basic or beginning reading skill instruction* Word recogni- 
tion instruction employing a combination of whole word, phonic, 
linguistic, or experience itory approaches should place the primary 
(emphasis upon the language of the student; not the language of the 
teacher or the textbook. Whole words to be learned should come 
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primarily from the student's own storehouse of words, PA on fcj in- 
struction should be both synthetic and analytic, ' but the emphasis 
should be placed on the analysis o£ the sound-symbol relationihips in 
words as pronounced by the student himselt The linguistic or wdrd. 
family approach should include oM when pro- 

nounced by the student, represent a word family. Gef^ for example, 
usually is not part of the word family which includes fcefj /ffij and 
let, Mxperience^stpries arm particularly useful in teaching disadvan- 
taged high schoor students various basic ^^w It 
is important, ho%vever, to copy the story just as the student relates it 
and to ipiore, for the time being at least, eirors in grammar or 
-Usage.' ;^/^V^:: :y V. - " " ; 

Comprehension skills arid study skills should be developed both 
by the instructiorial material itself and within individual and group 
discussions of the material read. Inferences and brganization, as well 
as main ideas and important details, should be taught and included 
in the written proposaL ' . - 



Content Area Res^ 

The disadvantaged high school student is most neglected wi 
the cbntenit area classes. In separate corrective and remedial reading 
classes he is generally provided with suitable materials and methods, 
but brice he Wturns to the conteiit area class the confidence he has 
established in his ability to read is sbbn dissipated. Reading assign- 
ments in these classes are made on material the student could not 
begin to cornpreherid, either because of insufficient reading skill 
or because of inadequate conceptual back^ound. Yet the content 
area teacher continues to test, the student on the ma ter ial ass igned 
and to explairi that the student "does not try/* "does not do assign- 
ments," and "fails tests/* Reading materials which match the stu- 
dent's reading level and conceptual level should help 
:vdilemraa.v-ky.-,il;: :s - ■: .^;v-- ^ ■ ' ..r r-r :.-'. ■ 

Also, the proposed reading program shb 
proach to study- type reading in the content area* The approach 
should Include suggestions on how to provide readiness activities so 
that the student hot only is interested in the material but also has 
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an adequate background of experiences to understand the concepts 
being covered. In addition, suggestions should be inade on how to 
teach meanings oi specialized vocabulary, comprehension^ preview^ 
skixnming, and other study skills relevant to the various content 
■areas. 

Implementing die Program 

The reading program for the disadvantaged can be imple- 
mented only through the cooperative efforts of the entire high 
school staff, A reading committee composed o£ members of the ad- 
ministration as well as representatives of each cbntent area should 
work together to develop and propose a program which would in- 
clude descriptive information on each of the ten areas mentioned 
herein. Within a large high school each content area department 
could develop a content area reading program elaborating upon 
each of the ten areas. Then the various content area reading pro- 
grams could be examined by the reading coihmittee and formed into 
a* schoolwide reading program for the disadvantag Of course, the 
spark necessary to ignite the schoqrs interest in developing a read- 
ing program may need to come from one or two dauntless souls who 
write the program^ present the program, and are win i to lose sleep 
until the prograih is sold to faculty and administratibn alike. 



Eyaluation of the Pro-am 

Any description of the high school situation should be vastly 
different after the reading program is impleme are 
numerous checklists to evaluate the schoolwide reading prpgmm, a 
more meaningful evaluation would b^ comparing the 

past year's description of the reading program with the current one. 
A checklist of student behaviora could a 

mine whether the students are acquiring the reading skills the pro- 
gram is designed to developi but, again, the more meaningful eval- 
uation would p^robably come from periodic written descriptions of 
the reading program. What better goal could a high school staff 
attain than to be able to describe a high school reading program of 
which they are proud? 
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The following portion of a letter received from a student, who 
participated in the 1968 ndea Advanced Reading Institute for the 
Disadvantaged held at the University of Pittsburgh, illustrates her 
attainment of that goaL The evaluation of her new reading program 
was not formal- but the value of the progTam is obviousr 

A few months ago 1 received an unannounced visi tor from 
Harrisburg* Pennsylvania/ E reviewer for^ esea Title I 

and Title II programs* I had no time to make additional prep- 
arationsj for unexpectedly our school superintendent, with a 
stranger beside himj popped ihtb the Toom. After a brief iniro- 
ductlonj the superintendent went else and 
I was left to be observed with my chargai^ the most diiadvan- 
taged pupils in our schboL An that 1 could of was that I 

was on tlie spot to do my own thing/ whether I wa ready to or 
not* I happened to be in a group with fiv^ 

the New Read&r^s Digest Skill Buildflrj* The students responded 
beautifully, I thought. Then when the visitor browsed arpund 
the rouaij he was surpriied at the instructional materials and 
^ free reading of magarines and books (liigh^ 

level) which were first introduced in our system by me last falL 
The interesting games and workboo^^^ 
limited machines I use. The reviewer^yw 

answers to his Questions/ T^ when carbon 

■ copies of a letter sent to my school admirilstrators from Harris^ 
burg. were distributed in a meetings I could hardly believe that 
the reading situations described and so highly complimented 
could have really been mine. 
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Developing Iristructibnal Materials for 
Disad van ta^d Youth 

James :Olsen=- - 

Edutteative Systems, Inc. ^ ^ 

LIES 

Telling lies to the young is w 



win not foi^give in us -what we forgave, 

j^^^ appcaw in a new seri^ of juriior Hi^ 
school paperback books and reco^s designed for the disadvantaged 
reader. This series, Cr^ predicated upon ieviiir 

beliefs welhojtd about child what^ oUr schools l^hould 

be like. One such belief is that i oiir: students and 

motivate them to becbmfe ieffective human^^^^^ 

• Vevtushenlto, YeVg^ Yevgeny Yeptushenho 

Xondohi Pen^in Bpol« ^ I^^ Penguin Books. 
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Jh'^'lllw^ ^^'^^O'^-^^ ^ a directness^hich I do not believe 

missimr. To lill this vanin../ 1 ^ t experienc<T has bc.r.n 

r - ^''*cuum, the .street has often become the tearhpT- 

book, film filmstrir, .•„.,4,v, . ^ . * there one educational 
even acknolS^l^e^sS^'o ' V"'^"!^ '"^^ 

North and^.?^^ - «^^^ 
. These exa^ 

include relevant content in biir niawrkls^ By fa.h^g to 

tinuity between school and the ^SSEd """ r^ntorc. the ducon- 

thoughts and feeHri^s? lOcas and c^mrniimmte 



. The publishing industry has i^adily adapted it.^T f ^ lu • 
stu„t.onal a«mceM the school. The 
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traditionally oriented to the large scale textbook adoption states like 
California and Texas. These and other Southern states have in the 

past alniost completely dominated the thinking of the educational 
publisher and thereby the materials that he publishes. Above alL 
the publisher has not wanted to "offend" anyone because such a 
transgression is punishable by lost sales revenues. How else are we 
: to explain the Met that it is only >vithin th^ 

lishers have been willing to include Negroes and other minority 
groups in their texts? In the meantinie, by excluding nbnwhites, we 
have been, in effect, telling both our white and black children that 
white is right, that black pe^le don - 1 actuaUy exist or that if they 
do. they are not iriapbrtant^^^^ e^ for us to put in our materials. 
In this way, we have dbrie yioleri 

This prbbl^m hasV^^ b by the unconscious 

prejudice that many white publishers^^ groups. 
When most 

is a clustering of terms such as^^^ " "re- 
ta^ationw'- In other words, the ^^^N 

basically a patholbgicai phenomenon. Therefore, when that editor 
gets to including minority groups in his illustrations, he has an 
enOTiiwus proW he represent sickness? I^pvs^ flo^s he depict 

patHblqgy? And the publish 

bottles;^ the refuse in the gutters, the diiapidated buildings? Do 1 
show the Negro as a w with a black face?" (And we know 

that sim^ publishers have chbse^^ "color me 

brown. *') It I never occurs to him that there are many, many cl ean 
homes, children who are striving to grow into effective human be- 
ings, parehts who care very deeply about their ybungsters^ welfare, 
Jfe^ily structures such as the extended family which are 

^ fecuve in sbcializing children. Because his 
life is so distbrted, the ptroducts he develpps must picture the distor-^ 
tion. It is interesting to note that the publisher d^ not ha^e these 

. problems when he illustratei himself. We all knov^r hew 

live all we have to do is to look at any of the standard basic readers 
and there we will see thfe clean, neat houses; mpther and children 
playing in the backyard, the smiling faces^^^^o friends and relativeSi 
Daddy with his attache case. In this World, there is no dirt, no fight- 
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^^S^I^T'-^^^-^y- —.love or affec^on 

15 as inaccurate as the portrait oflbwfn^^ vr '' "^ '^*''''! ''''' 
. states. - ; "°' ^ 

primS'b^^l^f'^f f « befng eroded 

political pressure on the schooftn^"h^^^^ Putting 

because so many black children continue fo t ' ^ 

centralization will help to catalvze^Sl w his school. De- 

.community rather*han'"#e f^^^^ 

of educatii^i are i,iirffii:iSy Snd& ^ig city bo^rd^ 

for the fine time in 

Ws h£«ory into the clasSm 

turning to Detroit. The tei^ invSt^i ""''" be found by 

book pictured the Ne^r?w 

... saw to it that the w^rlc^rf.^^^^^ 
biased tr^t.Se„t:o£:the^S ^""'^^ Mind you, 

anyway. , ^ the book Was adopted 

^ i ; ■ 

B<«rd 6rEaucation-to withdrt^SiS^^ 
Board reexamined: the book and^^"^ 

jpiied andJdavWopad k supplem^ 

objectionable; text. Finally, in November^Ofii 1 ^ff "Wany the 
continued. xNovcmbcr 19fi3, t|,e book was dis- 

This example is instructive in 

Detroit Board of Education Id^hS ai^ Ways; First, the 

the matter untU ihe^cP chaS^J^? 

book. The schboL system warS«eIv "'' °^-'° "^ 
had to be leaned ci. fix.m^^^^r^ '^^ 

f~m within. Once .he 

- P * however, it 
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in turn pnf pressure on the publisi.er who uUhnately resixmded 
with a reyiied text, " 

_ it is also apparent that like the schools, the educational pub- 
lishers have net been in tlie forefront of change arid innovation 
bemuse they have the attitude that they do not make educational 
^policy- they simply produce the kind of materials that the ichools 
want. (Mpreqver, as the size of the publisher's financial investment 
increases, his comniirmeni: to innovation de<:rca5es, thus reinforcing 
the, status quo.) I postulate that thi type of publishing posture is 
aangerous. The publisher should regard the integration of school 
tesas^ a marvellous opportunity; rather th the 
.publisher has a broad iocial responsibility^^^ 
ouglu to know, not just 

Increasin^y, educational publishers are becoming more re- 
sponsive to the needs articulated by the school. While in the past 
the schools have choien to divorce them^^ frmn a direct con- 
frontation and involyement with the sbciaf 

^pon them, this course is becoming more difficult. Thus we can 
expect, as time goes on, strorigei^ demands being made upion the 
; educational publisher by the schbol/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to 

or school administrator to be? 

It is the teacher w 
IS often heard from Jastyor not at all. The urban teaeher^^ that 
his students do not respond to;the standard content, but he has also 
felt that there is; little he cbuld do about it. On the one hand he 
has felt constrained by the institutional system which bas often p^^^ 
empted innovation or innovative materials. On the other hhnd, what 
the publisher has provided by w^ 
has been often laughable^ Therefore; the t^^ 
structional Materials for Disadvantaged^^ 

teacher's standpoint, strictly academic because he has lacked prac- 
tical alternatives foir action ot^^^ 

I would hke to suggest that aside from what thtry can do in their 
own classrooms, teachers have three major levels of alternaai^s' and 
it is to these I would now like to turn. I should point out that these 
alternatives are actually modes of direct sociar acti^ or kinds of 
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p^itical activity and that my assumption is that teachers want to 
i^wice and increase the urban school's capacity for changing social 

_ The first 1^^^^ 

from a publisher's saleaman, if it^s appropriate he should point out 
m no^uncertam terms the irrelevance of t the salesman 

IS selling. This discussion should 

publisher, telling him that his book, or record, or whatever has very 
little to dp with "where it's at/* Believe me, when publishers receive 
letters of this type, the rafters shake. UnfortuM often the 

letters come m pointing out that the third comma in the fourth para- 
graph of the sixth sentence in the eighth chap^^ 
a semicolon. While we wQuld all agree that our instructional ma- 
terials should be accurate, perhaps it is also equally important for 
us to say that a material is 

•dishonest and distorted in its presentation 

•consciously or uncohsciously racist in^^ 
- •simply boring, ' ' 

•not relevant to urban schools. 
If these statements are fpllow^^ 

not buy your materials," the impact on educational publishers could 
be more profpund than one hundred scholarly articles on wading 
disabilities among disadvantagedJlearhers^^^p^ , 
That simple sentence, VI w 
heard often enough or:Ioud enough by ^e^^ 

The second level of action is actually an ex^^ j 
beyond personal initiative into grou^^^ Many different kinds S 

of formal^^ or^nizcd grpup chanhels 1 
unions;, professional !groups Hke the ira, nea, and NCTEr I 
teacher groups; black action groups. In other words, if the publisher 
hears your declaration, VI wiirn f 
tions of others, he wiir.be even more responsive for ob^^^ " 1 

An organizational po.sture, especially by a nationally based eioup* 
can be extremely oH txtive in getting the kinds of materials you wanV 
The sta»d that the NAACP took in the example al^^^ 

such instance. (The Negro action^oup suited l 
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to ffanslate pe^onal feeling into what might be called participatory 
democracy because they are in the forefront o£ social change.) Out 
o£ such confrontations ne%v channels of communication bet%veen the 
teachers and the publishers can well be opened. Through these chan- 
nels teachers will make it possible for their voiceless pupils to be 
heard. How often in the publishing houses I have heard the state- 
ment, "Children don't buy books.*' That sta ndrmally used 
to justify taking out of a material something ne%v; something perha 
provocative^ controyersial, or contemporary because the youngsters 
•—OMr youngsterSj ^ our pupils— even though they are the ultimate 
users of what is produced, have no say pir voice in the books they 
read, the filmstrips or films they see, or the records or tapes they hear. 

It would be an interesting experiment to hear what our stu- 
dents have to say about our materials. I would like to suggeit that 
the youths are far more aware than we give them credit for. posiibly 
one way to test this idea wbuid be to invite students from across the 
country to pafticipate in the next ira rrieeting. Let us hear from 
their own lips what they think of our * learning ma teriaU 

The third level of activity is an exterision of the first two. For 
the past year our company, Educreative Systems, has been working 
with the Appaiachia Educatibrial Labbr^ory i 

high school Vocational guidance materials.^ early in the work 

we found/ in a special survey we did for ^ t lab, that the present 
commercially available inateriali simply did not suit the special 
needs of the Appalachian ybimgster. "^^ 

prdduces for a national market, and there are many children— both 
urban and rural— who just don't fit into that model. One interesting 
trend has been, therftfore, in the direction of regional initiative in 
developing instrUctionai materials tailored to the particular require- 
ments of a segment of the nad (The Greater Cleveland 

Social Studies Propram and the work in social studies in Los Ahgeles 
are two ekatriples of this trend.) y educational pub- 

lisher often comes in after the materials have been designed so that 
the professional contribution he , might niake is negated, in effect. 
Morebyer, he has not been strongly mbti to develop a liaison 

with local groups because his market, he thinks (erroneously in many 
instances), is too small and thereby potentially unprofitable. 

ERIC ' % 
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r Since federal funds are available fo^ 
activities, the third level of activity is the one in which the school 
or school district takes the initia in obtaining such funds to 
publish the special kinds of materials it needs: The publisher then 
be(:orn<:s a kind of consulting partner in the arrangement. He can 
^^^^ JpditOTial, ^ and production expertise and, pei^ 

haps ultimately, some limited distribution. 

One interesting facet of this model is that it puts materials 
deyelbpmeiit in the scho^ q£ 
teachers and students. For exa^ no reason why, with proper 

adult supervisipn and help, youn^ters themselves could not develop 
certain types of materials for^ othei^ yburif iters. Field testing^hardly 
cverdone by educational publishers — would be built into the actual - 
situation; And new kinds of materials for teachers could effierge. 
^^^^^ ^^^^ 

proving the quality a means 

of achieving better schools and better ^ 

of pur cliiidren.^^ present sbcial crisis offers a promise as 

much as a threat. The promise Is that we can through direct pblitical 
activity democratize some the sbcial^ the 
schools and the publishing housei-^ our lives. 
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! V Administrative Responsibility^ 
Propmm Development for D 

. .. • _ ■ . Columbusj Ohio, Public s^ ? 

MUCH has been said arid written abbut the vicioui cycle into which 
the disadvantaged are catapulted and confined, A poorly educated 
person may either have a low paying Job or be unemployedi he will, 
therefore, have a low income which leads to poor housi^ 
homes and de facto segregatiori are part b£ the some of our 

disadvantaged. Most have low 
: motivation and poor school pc^ 

V One of the first thinp which administrators ought to do is to 
eitablish the tone or climate of operations by illuminating the 
poteritiaUy creative opportunity^ 

adyaritaged. It should be pointed out that a /teacher in -these schools 
has a chance to help children break but of the cycle o£^ 
ministraters rieed to kn chit 
dren will leam in spite ; of the teacher,: disadvaritaged children will J 
learn because of the teacheri and, accbrdirig to the Bank Street 
: project, they may learn p which ; 

teachers and pfihcipals hav^^ ^^^^^^^ ? 

\ Ghildren often seem to succeed Jf the teacher expects them to, > 
but if she expects them to fail, the^^^ expectation. 
: .Teacher 'expectations become a"^ 
admoriishes adrainistrators, ^*v .^^^^ 
socially disadvaritaged or not-— will believe in you^^^ 
' '^^and.wiU:finally;be^^fr^ :'M-f; v= / - v^V ir^i^^^ 

; If one begins by having low exp^ 
addition provides him wit a curriculum which is unfamiliar to : 
him-— and indeed, rejecting of him— it is no wonder that many dis- 
advantaged children are hot successful in sch may ' 
w^U tie that there^ are so m It^/cari be seenj 
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then, that a change is necessary in the traditional school if the chil- 
dren of poverty are to be reached and helped to achieve their max- 
imum capabilities. Niemeyer (10) states that . . change can be 
brought about in a school system only i£ those in high authority 
require this change. . . 

Needed Changes in Curriculum 

Some significant research findings point the way for administra' 
tors to make change. Bloom (>) conducted about 1,000 longitudinal 
studies of selected characteristics for his book Stability and Change 
^^^^''^ ^ major proposition which is tested 

throughout the book is that the environment in which the individual 
develops will have its greatest effect on a specific characteristic in its 
most rapid period of change and will have least effect on the char- 
acteristic in its least rapid period of change- 

The implication here is that administrators should study chil- 
dren and characteristics to determine the most rapid period of 
change for a given characteristic. If need be, then, the curriculum 
can be restructured along these developmental lines. If, for example, 
it is determined that children learn cursive writing faster at age six, 
then perhaps a curriculum which places cursive writing in the third 
grade should be restudied. 

Areas of Administrative Concern 

Some of Bloom's other findings indicate additional areas for 
administrative concern, particularly with regard to prevention of 
school failures. Three of these areas are 1) preschool education, 2) 
parent education, and 3) primary education. 

It is estimated that 50 percent of the child's personality charac- 
teristics and at least one third of his development academically has 
taken place before he enters school . Furthermore, the research 
. . reveals the aspects of the home environment which seem to be 
most significant in affecting the level of measured intelligence of 
the child as well as his school learning" (5). If it is known how 
parents affect their child's school learning, then educators must 
teach them to help their children learn. 

Xhe middle-class child, is given help in dealing with the world 
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in which he livesi in using language to fix aspects o£ this \vorld in 
his memory, and in thinking about similarities, diCEerences, and 
relationships in his environment- Parents motivate, reward, and 
reinforce desired responses* The child is read to* spoken to* listened 
to, and is subjected to a stimulating and varied set of eKperiences 
in a very complex environment. He learns to learn early. When he 
becomes a parent, he helps provide the same types of experiences 
for his child; and his child learns to learn early. 

Often no one has provided those experiences for the disadvan- 
taged child; and when he becomes a parent, he is unable to provide 
them for his children. Learning to learn is not as central in disad- 
vantaged families because of the size of the family, low level of 
education of the parents, frequent absence of a father, lack of a great 
deal of constructive language-oriented interaction between children 
and adults, and because of a consuming concern for providing the 
basic necessities of life. 

Although they love their children as much as any other parents 
do, disadvantaged parents do not have the skills or thr opportunities 
.to make the educational provisions as do other parents. It then 
behooves the school to provide a meaningful program of parent 
education. Perhaps educators should stop saying this area is not the 
schoors responsibility and begin to realize that it is; and that by 
assuming that responsibility^ the chances of effectively canying out 
the major role of educating children will be considerably heightened, 

^What is already known about the early language development 
of children also indicates that rxursery schoolsj kindergartens, and 
perhaps even day-care centers must be provided to stimulate the 
child to perceive aspects of the world about him and to fix those 
aspects in his mind by the use of language/ If Bloom's hypothesis 
is cOTTect^ that the environment has its greatest effect on a character- 
istic in its most rapid period of development^ then adminiitrators 
mrist consider providing preschool environments conducive to lan- 
guage development during this crucial period in a child*s life. To 
neglect to do so is to fail to take adequate steps to prevent problems 
and help insure the success of disadvantaged children. 

In addition to the aforementioned concerns of preschool educa- 
tion and parent education, a third lurea for administrative study is 
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primary education, Mucli of the development of the child with 
regard to basic learning— including language competence, learning 
to learn^ ability to receive inscructions from adults, deferring grat- 
ification of reward, general motivation to learn^ and basic attitudes 
toward ichools and teachers- — -has been completed by the end of the 
third year in schooL These learnings are prerequisite to later learn- 
ing. '*If learning has gone very poorly during this period^ iiiuch of 
the work of the schools thereafter must be disciplinary or remedial*' 

In light of these findings, other previous research^ and the ob- 
servatioris of myriads of primary teachers, administrators must begin 
to reverse their past policies and make the greatest allocation of 
resources in the primary grades* 

While it is true that a fully equipped remedial reading labora- 
tory in a high school makes a much more visiblsj prestigious/ and 
"modern" showing for public relations purposes, administratively 
speaking it is not the most efficient or ecpnomical means of approach- 
ing the problem* A far more sensible approach would be to prevent 
as many children as possible from needing a remedial reading center. 

It is true that in order to accomplish this end, administrators 
will need to make value judgments and decisions about priorities- 
Band uniforms^ extensive athletic programs, transportation of high 
school pupils^ and a 20-1 ratio in a chemistry class are important, 
Likewisei a remedial reading center is a necessityj but so is a highly 
developed early diagnostic and evaluation technique* The latter calls 
for testing and evaluation specialists and psychologists available in 
the primary grades for early identification of individuals likely to 
have difficulty in learning* 

Following this identification, there is a need for the develop- 
ment of more effective learning experiences for those children iden- 
tified, including diagnosis of competence^ analysis of sources of 
difficulty^ educational prescription, appropriate teaching strategies, 
and an abundance of appropriate learning mfaterials. TThis situation 
implies a class size ratio of 15 z 1, or at most 20: 1/ more carefully 
selected and better trained teachers, more classrooms and conference 
rooms, additional paraprofessionals, reading and language specialists, 
counselors^ and intensive iniervice education of teache^^ 
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In light of the research findings, administrators cannot continue 
to look the other way. They must come to grips %s^ith the fact that 
if services are provided at the. period in %vhich they are most needed, 
it is more economical and, at the same time, it provides for an easier 
and more rapid development later on* Administrators must recog- 
nize this fact and take action* And they must be prepared to ri^k 
failure in order to discover better ways of reaching all children. Such 
an administrator is what Avery (4) refers to as one of the *'new breed*" 
Strom {15) identifies certain traits which should be possessed by ad- 
ministrators of disadvantaged schools: 

1* He should have understanding and empathy for the disad- 
vantaged. 

2. He sliould be cognizant of learning and behavioral diffi- 
culties. 

8, He should have enthusiasm and show success in working, 
with inner-city staff and low income parents, 

4, He should identify himself with the major problems con- 
fronting teachers. 

5, He should facilitate instructional tasks^ 

6, He should coordinate staff ejfforts and serve as a liaison be- 
tween the faculty and other professionals offering special 
services. 

Actually^ except for the references to disadvantaged^ inner-city^ 
and low income^ these same traits are applicable to administrators 
in any position/ for the /function of an ^administrator is to make 
great teaching possible* 

Jyst as there are traits which apply to administrators, so there 
are broadly defined functions which are carried out in schoolSj 
whether or not they serve disadvantaged populations. Setting the 
tone and the climate of operation has already been mentioned. Other 
broad areas are administering the instructional program, staff per- 
sonnel operations^ pupil services^ funds and facilities^ and the school^ 
community relations program. : r 

How these administrative functions apply or relate to the read- 
ing program, and reading program development^ ov^r next chief 
concern. 
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Admmistering the Reading Progrion 

Specific functions of the administrator in reading program de- 
yelopment are the formulation of policies, the development of read= 
ing goals and objectives, and the establishment of the importance 
of reading from preschool through and beyond grade twelve. 

While there should be some systemwide policies, the local 
school should be the key unit of participation. There should be 
provision for relating the work and problems of the local school to 
the work and problems of the system as a whole. Administrators 
should be free to work with the staff and community to make the 
local school program more responsive to local school conditions, 
within a larger system. 

Still within the frame%vork of responsibilities f 
of the instructional program is the implementation of the reading 
program through the provision of materials. In many cases the ma- 
terials provided comprise the entire reading program; thus, wise 



selection is 



Responsibilities for administering the i- .tructional program 
and the staff personnel program overlap because the single most 
important ingredient in a good ^ fading program is the good teacher. 
Recruitment of personnel is extremely crlticaL 

Supervision of classroom teaching is also important. The ad- 
ministrator, generally the building principal, should know what 
effective teaching is and recognize that there are many different 
kmds of effective teaching. His role is to , : help teachers under= 
stand and implement the best of modern methodology. He must 
be aware of the nature and rationale of changes in teaching content 
and techniques. It is the principal who validates, reinforces, and 
rewards the practices of teachers in his school" (2), 

Responsibility for the professional growth of teachers is still 
another administrative function, whether it is thought to be included 
in the functions relating to instruction or staff personnel. 

The administrator coordinates plans for ase of resources, sched- 
ules activities, secures needed consultative help, and encourages the 
participation of many people. He attempts to motivate individual 
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teachers, to get them to want to grow and profit from an inservice 
experience He must give of himself unsparingly and help teachers 
become willmg to make sacrifices of time, money, and effort. 

Curriculum development is one means of becoming involved in 
an mservice prom^am. However/ a staff will seldom accept readily 

everyone must work on curriculum change. There 
should be^agreement that those who have ideas and want to try them 
out may do so. ^ 

_ By curriculum change, the reference is not to rewriting a course 
f r^lL^'' P/P" changes. They have little significance in the 

task. What is needed is change in people, in their ways of doing 
thi^ m their attitudes, and in their willingneii to experimeni 
with the process of change while on the job. 

In initiating the program of inservice ' education through cur- 
riculum change, the administrator should "take off the lid" and 
give people a chance to do what they know needs to be done (2) 

The progTam should start where the people are, fit the location 
and the situation, and be related to the problems that actually exist 
Those who receive the benefit of an inservice program should share 
the planning with those who provide it. The program should be 
simply organized in m early stages and avoid undertaking too many 
things at once. It should beflexible without becoming involved 
too early in a complex problem that takes a long time to arrive at 
goals. 

/ "Perhaps the greatest contribution administrators can make is 
to support experimentation" (i^. The administrator must create an 
^ironment m which teachers know it is permissible to try some= 
thing and fail. ■ 

John Gardner (2) givei five aspects that an individual or a 

society needs to provide for selfrperpetuatlng continuous growth- 

1) self=development, 2) self-knowledge, S) courage to fail, 4) respect 

for others (love), and 5) motivation of the essential element of self- 
renewaL" 

The administrator must set the climate for such growth in 
teachers, must provide the resourcei, aDd then, to some extent get 
out of the way and let teachers grow. The administrator must 'also 
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ask himself if he will , . serve as a catalyst for change or as the 
caretaker of tradition" (4), 

Another instructional responsibility of the administrator is the 
appraisal of the success or failure of the reading program. 

In the broad area of administering pupil services, the ad- 
ministrator must provide diagnostic testing and remedial instruction 
in reading. He must also coordinate the efforts of all the staff per- 
sonnel, such as the diagnostician, remedial reading teacher, psy- 
chologist, nurse, spaech therapist, and counselor, who provide special 
services to pupils. 

It is in the area of school-community relations that administra- 
tors are currently facing their greatest challenges. They must inter- 
pret the reading program to parents, but more than that they must 
be willing to lead a constructive analysis of the program and be 
prepared to provi -a leadership in areas needing change. Change 
for the sake of change is not necessarily good, however (4). 

The school administrator who perceives his role as a choice 
among ignoring the forces of change, resisting them blindly, or 
embracing them indiscriminately will not survive the next 
decade* 

Reading Improvement Project— The Columbus (Ohio) 

Public Schools 

To illustrate all that has been said thus far about administrative 
responsibility and reading program development as it relates to dis- 
advantaged youth, it might be appropriate to describe how one 
school system reacted to the change brought about by the sudden 
availability of federal money and how a reading program was de- 
veloped ^for disadvantaged children, in grades four through twelve. 

The initial phasei of the program development will be described 
very briefly and very generally, for purposes of providing background 
information, since these aspects are described mpre in detail in an 
article entitled "Starting Frbm Scratch" (6). 

Jahuary 31, 1966, the polumb^ System 
found itself richer by 2 million dollars. Of this, over $500,000 was 
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set aside to provide a reading improvement project. The writer was 
selected to administer the 2i^-year project, and 38 men and women 
classroom teachers were selected to become reading teachers. It was 
the job o£ the administrator to train the teachers and to develop a 
program. 

Since the teachers represented a %vide diversity of backgrounds, 
the first stage o£ the inservice program to train reading specialists 
was the development of a common foundation and of a broad under- 
standing of project purpoies. This stage included an overview of 
reading and of the disadvantaged child and a general orientation to 
the reading improvement project. It %vas planned by the project ad- 
ministrator and included visitations, demonstrations, lectures, and 
participatory sessions. 

The second stage of the inservice program was characterized by 
the assumption o£ total responsibility for the planning of meetings 
by the reading teachers. Each teacher was assigned to one of five 
groups. Each group determined remaining unmet inservice needs, 
planned a meeting to fulfill these needs, and developed means to 
evaluate the meeting afterwards. ■ 

In the third stage of inservice, the teachers expTessed their 
needs through evaluation questionnaires, group discussions, and 
face-to-face contacts with the project administrator. The administra- 
tor, in turn, planned meetings in accordance with these expressed 
needs. Included in this stage were intensive diagnosis and remediation 
techniques, sessions on understahding the disadvantaged child, visits 
to other school systems, and small group work on the development 
of materials for teaching reading in content subjects. 

The fourth stage involved the selection by each teacher of a par- 
ticular area of Interest. Those interested in a given area then met 
tbgether to develop rnaterials for remediation in this area. These 
materials were cQmpiled and published in a book entitled Successful 
Approaches to Memediation of Reading ^ 

The fifth stage of the inservice program was termed "individual- 
ized inservice.'' Each teacher selected his own area of interest in 
which he could uo actidri, rtsearch or pursue an interest more in 
depth. Here the lid was off and no holds were barred. Some teachers 
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oecaine involved in r- 

i-ypotheses, while l^^^^tr^u'^f^' "^""^ -"-^ 
games, or pamphlets. ^^^'°P=d "mts of study, teaching tapes! 

^"^S^^^^^^^ ™".''"-d to evaluate th. i„' 
31 of the original 38 S^rrLtCd"''"' directions. Sin "e 
the ent^e 2:^ year., the professioSrf ^ ^^^^^^ 

which developed were quite e^^n te * '"'^ «">^raderif 

wh^K^'T 'he deve^Sntlrrh '•*«'«ns 'eachers 

wh.ch they taught. eiopnient of the ongoing program in 

The final stage of the inscrvice Dro^ ■ 
mentofan orientationnroaramT ^ ^""^ '"^o'ved the develoB- 
ber 1967, when seven n«v^achSw' 'fT' ^" ^'P'^"" 

been in existence for a yearS,t^hiS uV P"""^'"" after it had 
diflFerence in amount of^eading knowlej ""^^ "'^ 

cnced teachers and the new teafher, , * between those experi- 
program for these seven new t^cW T An inser^vice 

that provided for the experTe^^^S "acW P^^^^^^ separately from 
evaluate this separate program '^^order r'^' J"' "^^ 'hen to 
gram" for orienting new t«che " in succeed'^"''"'' " 
The task of evaluaffncr * ^^cceedmg years. 

ers. and establishSg a fo^Tgsst '"^ ^^^^ 
to the administrative aSistfnt of The reL""" «"'««d 
The evaluation revealed that the si^Jel^ 1*^'°^""'™' P'^ject. 
orientation was the assignment of a Wt^ h "^^S^"'-' P^« of the 
buildmg with an experienced teacLr - '° "^"'^ same 
included in the program for oriemfnTlI^s" '"'^"'^Wp was therefore - 

^r pS^SS^^^^ 

Golumbus Public School System-rRSd^"^^ r"'^ d^eription of the 

The first idea is teat whethe^l"1sSv&t "^'°^''"™'^ ^^^^ 

s disadvantaged, any child needs 
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the opportunity to develop to his furieat capacity through a good 
program of reading and the related communication arts, Austin's 
components of a good reading program were cited as an example. 

A second idea presented was that the administrator has a major 
responsibility for the establishment o£ an operational climate which 
illuminates the worth and value of teaching the disadvantaged. For 
too long administrators have done a disservice to the disadvantaged 
by failing to be the leader they need; It is time to reorder priorities 
so that society itself may be enabled to reach fruition. 

The third main idea presented was the need for change in the 
education of the disadvantaged and the administrator's role in bring- 
ing about that change* Bloom's research findings were used to il- 
lustrate areas for administrative consideration with suggestions for 
indicated curriculum changes. 

The fourth major topic was the function of the administrator 
specifically within the reading program. The administrator is im- 
portant- and, to a great extent, he determines the kind of reading 
program a school or school system will have. He is not expected to 
be a reading expert] he is an administrator, and as such it is his 
responsibility to secure the needed expertise and the resources to 
support it. He should not feel threatened by those who have more 
knowledge than he about reading, but he must be willing to support 
them and then stand back and let them use their knowledge. He 
must know his own strengths and weaknesses and realize that his 
effectiveness as an administrator is revealed through the creative 
potential he releases in otheK- 
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Inservice Education for Teachers of 
Disadvantaged Youth 

Charlotte Brooks 

Washington, D,Cm Public Schools 

Cme Number One 

A friend who is a high school counselor spoke recently about a 
young girl sent to her by a teacher. 

"She can't read," said the teacher. 

The counselor, formerly a teacher of English, tested the girl 
and found that she could xmd. 

"Why did you lend her to me?" she asked the teacher. 

*'Oh, she's so ugly I just couldn't stand looking at her another 
day," replied the teacher. 

Case Number Two • 

In a junior high school a reading teacher regularly screwed up 
her face and achieved an expression of disgusted resignation as she 
entered classrooms to take youngsters out for remedial reading, 

''They're animals/' she said— sometimes loudly enough for them 
to hear— =it smells just like a zoo." 

Case Number Three 

^ Y^^^S teacher full of missionary zeal usually enters her class- 
room with a kindly, benign expression at the start of each day- and 
after spending time spreading love, affection, and pats and hugs, 
goes home tired, distressed, aad frustrated. She has attempted to teach 
nothing, and the kids^second graders— have run wild. 

^^^y ^^^^ "o one who loves them, and 1 must give th-i . 
love," she cries plaintively* 

The first teacher went into high school prepared by her 
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tfoTIhe''^** '° iiteratura-and perhaps a little composi- 

eaucation might help her to face herself, to see her limitntinns 

to accept aeid teach her students er limitations, and 

that lutd h?"'* '^'^Z "V^ '^'^ °* ^"'"^"^ imderstnndin. 

^^"^a4r '"^ "'"^ °* education. ShS 

in.erJ''^ ^^^"^^^^ is young enough to profit a great deal from 

eam'thatlr °' ^'^^ "^h.-but she nZ 

cep^nce Itin . ^ " * "ntimental, gushy kind of ac 

ceptance. It includes a tough, realistic perception of what disadOan 
Uge^ youth require, and it includes ex^ectadon of succcL Retpect' 
for the individual pupil is implicit in this kind of love ^ 

^l^t us move from the three biief case studies of teachers whn 
need mservice education to a consideration of 1) What Wr^e 
education will not do snH m iafu * • - - inservice 
should do ' mservice education can and 



It tvtl not solve all of the problems teachers have. Nor should 
It. Preserv.ce preparation must include more realistic courses t^h^ 
psychology and sociology of the disadvantaged and morrpractical 
cour.es that will prepare the new teacher tl work wTh what "ow 
amounts to the total public school population, the disadvanSeS 
call "n "n a""lhe'" '"o- •'-tegs I caf only 

enter tea^h^^ht,.^ ?f f° strange people, cold ones, who 

entCT teach7 -g because 1) they have failed at everything else- 2V thev 
are basically „adistic and know that teachers can murdfr^the human 
spmt with impunity; 8) the hours suit them; or 4) coun es^ ™ 
reasons that have nothing to do with the true teachk honesT de^rl 

that my three initial examples constitute non- 
teachers. As a person who works with teachers, I'have no mo« rW 
to makeiiasty judgments about /Aem than they have to m?ke suoe/ 
ficial and hasty judgment, about pupils. The right kind of ^ 
education will separate the sheep from the goatsf will reveal the noT 
teacher who should go into numismatics, paleontology podi^trv 

acoustical engineering, or any^^j^ 
rather than With human bein^. uimgs 
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It will not magically traniform unprepared, uninformed^ un- 
imaginative^ and uninspired teachers into marvelous persons %vho 
will hook the disadvantaged on reading, , teach them the necessary 
reading ikilli^ involve them in the reading process, and thus solve 
moit of their educational problems, 

Inservice education for teachers of the disadvantaged will help 
teachers to identify the disadvantaged. By dfjsdt/aniflg^rf I mean all 
pUpils^ — -preschool to adult-— who have been dep in any way of 
those advantages enjoyed by most Americans* Among these I count 
the poor in the country and in the city, those who simply lack money 
to buy food/ clothing, and books, 

Inservice education for the teachers of these pupils must help 
such teachers face the fact that poor and dumb are not synonyms. A 
hungry child might seem slow* A well-fed child^ on the other hand/ 
might seem smarter than he really is* These teachers must learn to 
sea poor kids not as know-nothings but as human beings who have 
something to teach the teacher. Teachers of these pupils must know 
language experience approaches that will help them find out what 
resources such pupils have. 

Among the disadvantaged I must also include those who have 
been deprived because of senseless prejudice against them. These 
pupils are often— but not always^ — ^poor also^ and in their number I 
count American red, black, yellow^ and white people. 

Inservice education must provide teachers with re about 
the different people who populate this land. Too many teachers^ 
swallowed whole the raiseducation of their youth about the Amer= 
lean Indian, They must learn his true history and share it with their 
pupils. Recently, I visited a fine school for Indians, where no teach= 
ers were Indians and where the children were learning all about 
Hawaii. In Hawaii the children were probably learning^^ a 
Sioux, Navajos, Pu ::blos, or Senainoles/ 1 know a person who visited 
a reservation in the North and asked Indian 

in their own tongue/ to tell him some of their legends; and to play 
their music. They could not* but fpund some old people who could. , 
This man was not a teacher but a minister. ^ 

Such tapping of community resou by teachers 

for black pupils, some of whom have relatives still living who can 
tell true tales of slavery and of life in the past century/ 
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Another large group must be numbered among the disadvan- 
taged. This is a group often termed the alienated, the uninvolved. 
It might include some of the poor* the deprived, and those against 
whom prejudice operates. But more and more it also includes the 
children of the rich^ the cut-off children of the suburbs; people of 
all ages who do not read because they see nothing that interests them^ 
or who will not read because no one has tuned them in, Inservice 
education must provide insight into what makes these pupils tick 
— ^or rather, what keepi them from ticking. It can offer specific ways 
into the isolated worlds of these nonlearners, and it can help them to 
want to read and to learn. 

There was a girl who^ because she did not read, was sent to a 
teacher. The girl was sent, fortunately, to a teacher who filled his 
room with books and permitted his pupils free access to them* He 
knew the girl read on a second grade leveL and she picked up a 
book he considered too difficult. 

^'You can't read that; it*s hard/* protested the young man. 

**Try me!" responded the girL He did* She read, 

''Whyr' he asked. 

*'Oh," she said, '*I wouldn't read for that old woman. The 
books were dull, and she was boring/* 

Inservice education then must provide a chance for teachers to 
know materials and a chance to learn to use them well, even to cre- 
ate them. 

These things I do believe: 

L Inservice education is not just for teachers of the disadvan^ 
taged but for all personnel who work with the kinds of 
pupils cited here. Superintendents, principals, supervisors 
and paraprofession&ls should have this education together^ 
and the following elements are essentiaL 

2. Sel£=knowledge comes first. Provisioii muit he made to give 
every parion a chance' to see and to hear himself. 
Tape recorders in class rooms aid ieltevaluation 
Videotape 

Role pla^dng with teachers and administrators as students 
Doing ev&rything that is demanded of students 
Taking reading tests 
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Oral and silent reading 

Writing language experience itoriei 

Devoting a week to reading only what the kids read— re- 
membering that among the disadvantaged this tripe is 
sometimes the only reading matter available^ 
(On upper levels^ staying awake an hour listening to a lec= 
ture is hard- we demand six hours o£ pupils*) 
3, Undaritanding language development and the importance 
of the disadvantaged pupils nonverbal and verbal dilfer- 
ences* 

Realizing that the pupil might not read books well, but he 

reads the teacher beautifully 
Ages— gestures 
4^ Learning to use pupils as resources. 
Boys — games — -automobiles 

English experience^ — cricket— roundus— Wind in the Wil- 
lows dead hedgehog 
5- Knowing that individualization Is possibly more important 
for these disadvantaged pupils than for most others^ and 
learning many ways to reach them* 

Language experience—perhaps using syntax of kids (Books 

from Florida) 
Fernald for the "kinesthetic kids'* 
Programed instruction for some 

Machines are useful* and teachers should learn to use them* 

Fcr these kids — ^machlnes are in some cases better than some 
. teachers* They do not insult; they do not purie up their 

lips, or look disgusted^ and they are objective 
Knowing and using individualized reading approaches 
Filling rooms with bookSj pictures^ music on all levels^^ — ^not 

just elementary 
Creating new ways in 

Role playing for comprehension 

Theater games 

Students as tutors (Philips) 

Enough of specifics* Inservlce education is a contiiiuing process 
and must never be divorced from what goes on in schooL Instead of 
separate "courses," the school should be a labbratory, and the entire 
staff should be involved— with pupils — In improving instruction. 
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Action research in the classroom should be done with new 
methodi. Instead of papers or tests^ lessons should be taught and 
evaluated by the teacher, by colleagues, by staff, by pupils, (Audio- 
tape and videotape, as suggested earlier.) Work on a specific situa- 
tion* a problem— tape conversation, see film, see sociogram* 

The ceachers of teachers should teach kids. People who write 
books should practice %vhat they preach. 

In shorty inservice education of the disadvantaged means total 
involvement. 

George Bernard Sha%v said, **Teaching would be impossible 
unless pupils were sacred." 

Inservice education can help teachers see pupils as sacred— as 
human beings, not a?iimals* 

Langston Hughes said: 

IVhat happens to a dream deferred 

Does it dry up like a raisin in the sun 

Does it fester like a sore and then run 

Does it stink like rotten meat 

Or crust and sugar over like a syrupy sweet 

Does it sag like a heavy load 

Or — does it explodef 

Inservice education, used for the three teachers whose brief 
stories started this story, can keep the dreams of the disadvantaged 
from exploding. And it must. 
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The Fourth R: Reality and Its IniplicationR 
for Preparing Teachers of Disadvantaged Youth 

Shirley McNeil 

Detroit* Michigan* Public Schopls 

Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty and with wonder lit— 

But let ma always see the dirt. 

And all that spawn and die in it. 

Open my ears to musicj let 

Ma thrill with Spring's first flutes and 

drums— . 

But never let ma dara forget 

The bitter ballads of the slums^ 

Louis Untermayer (52) 

IN **THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND," H. G. Wclls (3S) tells a legend 

about a imique race of blind men %vho lived in a remote country 
far away* By chance, one day^ a stranger accidentally wandered into 
this country from the outer %vorld. Nunez was his name* 

Neophyta Teasers in Ghetto Schools 

Many teachei^ approach inner-city schools with the misconcep' 
tion of Nunezp Each semester — fortified by university degreeSi a 
middle-class or upper-lower-class outlooki neophyte skills^ and vague 
conceptions of how children learn — thousands of teachers accept 
assignments in slum schools throughout the nation* Too often, like 
Nunez* they enter with the conviction that "In the country of the 
blind the one-eyed man is kingl" 

Laterj the teachers are stunned to discover that instead of view- 
ing teachers as supreme, disadvantaged students see them as deprived, 
Davii (5)^ explained this phenomenon when he wrote* 

189 
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A young and hopeful teacher, trained in our best collegei and 
universitiesp often undergoea an emotional trauma when he 
begins teaching in a situation where the majority of students are 
from families of the lower iocioeconomic groupi. Many new 
(and old) teachers find it impoiiible to understand the attitudes 
and valuei of these pupils; they are puizled by the students* re- 
actions to the material and to the instructor, and by their often 
sullen, resentful behavior. Such teachers^ coming from middle- 
class backgrounds and possessing highly academic training from 
colleges and universities, eKperlence a cultural shock owing to 
the great difference between their own trafning and academic 
goals and those of most of their students. The result in many 
cases is bewilderment, followed by disillusionment and apathy. 

Our nation*8 schools are replete with teachers who blame the 
stiidents for not learning. Rather than analyzing their own ineptness 
in "this new uncharted land'' and accepting the unique challenge it 
offers, many teachers ignore the clarion cries of ghetto youth for 
knowledge* They become defensive and in their defensiveness they 
change from educators to custodians* A circular process of resent 
ment begins. The students perceive themselves as priioners; raany 
of their teachers view themselves as educational wardens* 

Edwards (11) expostulates* 

A' substantial segment of the American population is im- 
prisoned in our schools. They are required by law to attend. 
Our educators are virtual custodians of torture chamberSi eu» 
phemistically refeirad to as institutions of learning. And the 
hostility or indifference that is generated within these captives 
^^impaled upon the spike of our present-day curriculum= — -is 
both understandEble and justifiable. These captives are the cul- 
turally, sodallyi and hence, educationally disadvantaged "learn= 
crs/' 

Essentially^ there is no conscious malice on the part of 
school people in their neglect of the special learning needs and 
psychosotial adjus^ent problems of these disadvantaged stu- 
dents. Rather, this neglect has been spawned either by indif- 
ference or lack of understanding of itudents who are not **just 
ordinary" in their preparation for traditional school expert 
ence§« 
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Unfortunately, however there are many students who come 
from cultural pockets that are quite at variance with the general 
American culture * , * . 

If teachers become traumatized in ghetto schools^ what happens 
to the so-called disadvantaged youth who must attend? According to 
Deutsch (P), students, too, go through a type of cultural trauma! 

They have entered a foreign land. There is a teacher speak- 
ing in continuous sentences for longer periods of time than thay 
have bean spoken to before, often speaking in a different dialect, 
and expecting and anticipating attention from the childreni 
and assuming that they are functioning In terms of the same 
parameters as she* 

These children have come from a different cultural context 
and have had no real preparation to meat tlie demands of the 
schooL It is not simply that the children lack skills^there as 
an incongruity between the skills that the children have and die 
kinds of skills diat the school demands. 

Preparing Future Teasers for Inner-City Sdiools 

Universities in the Detroit area are attempting to reduce the 
social and psychological distance between Motor City youth and 
beginning teachers by conducting undergraduate classes, graduate 
courses* and teacher corps training iessions in ghetto schools. 

On-the-spot experiences in slum schools provide the future 
teachers with a realistic day-to-day panorama o£ the dynamics of 
inner-city teaching: the problems, frustrations, fears, sorrows, exulta- 
tions, successes, and failures. Students from the universities become 
better able to understand, from firsthand knowledge/ why failure is 
often more prevalent than success in inner-city schools despite com= 
mitment, competent teachers* lesson plans, contagious enthusiasm, 
and effort. 

Participants observe, first hand, what is relevant to impoverished 
youth and what is superfluous. They learn to construct flexible les- 
sons for transient populations. They have an invaluable opportunity 
to apply theoretical learning to actual teaching situations in a tutorial 
situation^ under the supervision of a reading specialist, known as a 
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could ride^" he dutifully supplied the response, "Teddy can ride the 
airplane," Then with a disgusted look on his small black face he 
went on to argue about how dumb that idea really %vas, 

"Look at the bear," he challenged, "He cain-t ride no air- 
plane. He ain't got no fingernails. He ride on an airplane- — he 
fall osr 

Motor City teachers (24) and future teachers can be heard to 
lament about textbooki: 

Some of the children in our schools hava nevar seen a fatJier 
figiire in their homes. The mother is the central figure in thair 
lives. In writlng^ a textbook for children in the center district a 
story or two should depict a home where there is no father, and 
how youngsters can best help their mother keep the family 
together. 

I think textbooks should show Negro and %vhite children 
as we have them in schooL It is embarrassing to me to use books 
in which Negro children see only white children* I think pur 
children would take better care of the books if they could see 
themselvei in the booka. (Note^ 61 A percent of all children en- 
rolled in Detroit'i public schools are black.) 

The culturally disadvantaged child is just not familiar with the 
residents of The Little White House (Ginn). 

Get some soot on The Little White Mouse j or come 
come up with The Big Brown Tenementi 

.What's wrong with a story about a child who has his own key to get 
in after school because both parents are at work? Or a child who 
gets up to get his own breakfast in the morning as mother and 
father are at work or because there is just mother and she has to 
work? Or a child who has to come in from school quietly because 
father works the midnight shift and is asleep during the day? Include 
apartment dwellers, little white house dwellers, roominghouse 
dwellers— even trailercamp dwellers* Show children as they are I 
Ponytails and patent leather shoes are fine, but children get dirty. 
Negro children wear braids, too. They play in the streets as well as 
in the park* They even play in alleys and backyards. 
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Teachers who work with disadvantaged children, nationally and 
intemationally, can never assume that textbook concepts and words 
have the same connotation for disadvantaged youth that the author 
intended, as the following anecodote (34) reveals: 

"What's this word?" 

"Brother." 

"Brother?" 

"Yes. Like your little brother over there." 
"But lie wasn't always my brother." 
"Wliatl?" 

"See, he used to be my cousin." 

"How does he come to be your brother if he was once your 
cousin?" 

"Mummie knows." 

Future teachers meeting Marc or his counterpart first hand see 
a tiny, cherubic child who has resisted learning to read with a pas- 
sion. For two years he was unable to grasp the A^c's or words like 
Tom and ride. Finally after two years, a word m-o-t-h-e-r caught his 
attention. The reading coordinator at Owen (27) set about teaching 
it %vith all the expertise at his command. A breakthrough! 

Marc asked, "You mean like my mother?" 

"YesI , . . your mother, her mother, his mother, my mother." 

"But MY mother?" Marc persisted. 

"Yes, of course, your mother." 

"Oh," grinned Marc. And he looked at thci word again and 
said, "The word is motherI" 

Maybe Marc forgot the whole thing later, but the reading co- 
ordinator didn't. He remembered that despite all the records that 
label Marc a failure, for just a little while on a rainy, gloomy after- 
noon Marc could read and comprehend the word Mother. 

University students attending classes and tutoring in depressed 
area schools observe many dedicated teachers valiantly striving to 
inculcate the joy of learning in their students. Occasionally, despite 
A facto segregation, boycotts, vandalism, pandemonium, firs, false 
alarms, overcrowding, and madequate textbooks, some teachers still 
possess the magic to evoke those "teachable** moments when wonder 
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and hope trnnscend reality and they, with their studentSi can 

miraculously foget what men really are and dream what men can be. 

Whatever preconceived ideas future teachers may have enter- 
tained, prior to their eye-to-eye confrontati ns with the realities of 
ghetto schools and their youth, many return from the experience 
much less critical, fearful, and myopic. Many overcome their mono- 
lithic concept of ghetto students and become more receptive to them 
in the process. They learn to vie%v them in a positive context, as 
children with multiple problems but manifold potential. 

Teaching Basic Reading Skills to Disadvantaged Yoiidi 

The oft quoted statement, "Take every child where he is" must 
be more than an educational cliche for reading teachers and special- 
ists in the megalopolis. It should be the keystone of their professional 
commitment if they are to meliorate successfully the reading de- 
ficiencies of disadvantaged youth. Despite the horrendous poverty 
that exists in urban slums, no two children living in the ghetto 
enter school with identical experiential backgrounds. 

Cecelia, the product of a poor but closely knit family, entered 
kindergarten at Couzens School as a self-taught reader. She had 
somehow learned to read and no%v wanted to read to learn. Fantasticl 
Test results administered upon admission confirmed the fact that 
Cecelia, "a bright, responsive child from a family of five, residing in 
the Jeffries Housing Project," was able to read all the preprimers 
put in front of her with fluency and comprehension. Instead of 
retaining her in kindergarten, the principal and reading coordinator 
made adjustments in scheduling to enable Cecelia to be assigned 
to the primary unit. Periodic checking by the reading coordinator 
revealed to everyone's satisfaction that Cecelia was progressing well. 
Later, when Cecelia was retested on the Ginn Primer Achievement 
Test she received 68 correct responses out of a possible scpre of 75. 
Cecislia was the youngest in her class, but her social adjustment was, 
nevertheless, very successful. 

Most disadvantaged youth enter school initially imbued with 
the desire to learn to read. However, many of them are less successful 
than Cecelia, in their attempts to perfect this developmental task of 
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Childhood, and reading becomes either a dream denied or deferred 
In the proc«s of failing to leam to read many stadents become 
ego-damaged, acqlairing feelings of worthlessness/guii, aTd fai^e 

I student" T"""' aggression, withdrawal orap hy 

^ students adopt an inadequate concept of their own abilities thev 
become psychologically crippled." according to Earl Kell^ (5 
Our psychological selves may become crippled in mudi the 

bran::iidit Th^'^'^'^'r'^" ■""^ "'^^ by ' 

oT"Zn ne« " -r^ i, " '"adequate, we lose 

our can-ness. There becomes less and less we can do 
i„ • , "»?°rtunate that we cannot see the psvcho 

logical se f tn tl>e same way we see the physical self 

_ Our hearts go out to the physical cripple-we do not enter 
h.m m a footrace-but we expect the psychological erippU ,o 
weTe Whole.""' ^" vicissitude^: 'of liters tho^fh l!: 

Problem readers, who are often psychological" criDcles are «Jll 

so terrihed of the book-centered reality of school that they have ni^ht 
m^r«, hke Tommy (29). In a composition entitled "The Th^^?he 

It was 12 in the nite. I was in the woods. It was very dark 
oat. I saw something. I ran and ran but it ran too. I went ud a 
tree. I, came too. I crawled to the end of a big branch, ^^^o^wted 
out_^ere too and struck me. And do you knSw what hap^^ dt 

I woke up for schooL Do not read, ppenear 

Later he confided the "Thing" that terrified him was REAnmol 

Eleyen-year-old Michael entered Burton School with a "defeatist 
amtude" toward learning to covw up his deep feelings of i^adeaua.^ 
_ He was not a troublesome boy, but frequently showed eWdSce of 
bemg hcked before he started." / eviaence ot 

When Michael was initially referred to the reading coordinator 
he was daastfied as a nonreader. In addition, he was slid to ™ 
mental block to reading. Michael's feilure to read totally convS^d 
him that he couldn-t do anything, at all. convmced 
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On a spelling test day, for example, Michael would dutifully 
%vrite the heading on his paper, number it from 1 through 18. Then 
he would put an X after each number and give himself an E. He 
failed himself before the teacher even dictated the wordsl 

By the time a retarded reader becomes an adolescent he either 
accepts his fate as a slow learner and allows good attendance, extra 
curricular activities, and social promotion to help him surviver or 
he reaches sixteen and decidea that the invisible, but monumental 
barrier which separates him from his peers is too great and he be- 
comes a dropout' or he remains, like Larry (20), full of boredom 
and hostility waiting for an incident to force him co depart. He re- 
sentfully attends classes as a hostile observer pathetically uninvolved 
and defiant, thinking to himself: 

"rm bored! I'm boredr* 

"I won't read; I can't read." 

"I'll just sit here and spin my ring." 

"If he ask me what I'm doing. Til just say, 'I'm spinning my 
goddam ring, whaddaya think I'm doing?" 

The Need for Reading Specialists for Disadvantaged Youth 

Confronted by a multiplicity of problems of the retarded reader, 
and sensitized by the feelings of defeat and rejection which they 
verbalized, Detroit educators realized that more than empathy was 
required if teachers were expected to make school significant in the 
lives of embittered, retarded readen. In addition to liberal doses of 
understanding such students needed concrete help from individuak 
who had expertise in the area of their deficiencies. 

Reading coordinators were introduced in Detroit Public Schools 
to fill this void. In 1 959, at the beginning of the Great Cities Project 
in Detroit Public Schools, reading disability was identified as one 
of tlie major deterrents to the academic success of disadvantaged 
youth. To cope with the diffuse reading problems of Motor City 
youth, the position of reading coordinator was created. Currently, 
there are 36 full-time positions subsidized by the Detroit Board of 
Education and Title I funds. 

Reading coordinator^ are assipied to a cluster o£ schools to as- 
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dst With ongoing reading programs in selected, inner^dty schools. 
Ihe reading coordinators' specialized training and skills enable them 
to serve successfully as instructional leaders and to assist/ as curricu^ 
lum consultants, administrators, and teachere '(K- 12). Upon request 
reading coordinators give demonstration lessons, assist probationary 
teachers, help cla^room teachers diagnose reading problems, pre- 
' coirective techniques to overcome specific reading disabilities, 

and provide resource materials for teachers. 

Students who receive the direct assistance ot the reading co- 
ordmator must meet at least three o£ the fallowing criteria: 

1. One or more yeari retarded in reading ability 

2. One or more years retarded In mathematics achie 

3. A minimum of ten days' absence per semester 

4. One or more years overaged for grade placement 

5. One or more police contacts 

6. Three or more school counselor contacts for disciplinary 
action 

7. From a low-income family 

_ The reading coordinators' program in Title I schools is pred- 
icated upon the belief that disadvantaged youth can be taught to 
read if given special assistance, motivation, and instruction 

When ego support is given and an empathic relatiohihip 
can be established, a hurt child can show what his problems are 
so that he can be helped. Once established, tliis reladonship can 
be the most significant factor in enabling academically frus- 
trated youth to achieve success. 

Several years ago when the author left the classroom to become an 
administrator, she received a surprise gift ol literature from a former 
student whose life was changed after she, too, became a bibliophile 
Inscribed in the front of the book were these wordi (J6)? 

No one saves us but ourselvesi 
No one can and no one may, 

^ We ourselves must walk the Path. 
Teachers merely show the way. . 
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JPreservice and Inserdce Tralmng for Reading Specialists 

When vacancies occur in Title I schools ann^ 
position of reading coordinator are posted throughout the Detroit 
Public School System. Teachers who qualify are invited to appear 
before a ielection committee chosen by the Department of Personnel 
and the supervisor of reading coordinators. Successful candidates 
are later sent a letter of congratulations by the supervisor of reading 
coordinators. Accompanying the letter is a questionnaire for reading 
coordinatori which each new reading specialist is requested to com- 
plete and return. Data received from each new reading coordinator 
are analyzed. This feedback information serves as the basis for select- 
ing materials and consultants for the initial orientation workshop for 
reading coordinators which precedes the assignment of each new 
reading coordinator to an inner-city school. 

Inservice meetings throughout the year serve as the hub of the 
reading coordinatori' program. Regularly scheduled meetings help 
the neophyte coordinators, as well as the veterans, keep abreast o£ 
current research and relevant materials suitable for educating inner- 
city youth in Detroit schools. Local authorities and consultants of 
national renown provide expertise and inspiration at the reading 
coordinators' inservice meetings. 

Evaluation of the Reading Coordinators* Role 

A recent publication entitled Tft« Constant Search (8), contains 
historical descriptions of the reading coordinators' role from its 
inception to the present time. The first in-depth evaluation of 
the role was made in 1964 along with a study of other components 
which comprised the Great Cities Project at that time. Approximately 
325 educatori were asked, "What ingredient of the Great Cities 
Project should be selected as most crucial to the success of the pupils 
if the Great Cities Program were expanded to SO more ichools?" 
The coaching teacher (as the reading coordinator was formerly 
called) ranked ^rsi out of the 14 choices made. 

II the Great Cities Project were to be phaied into thirty 
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Other schDols, what ingredients would you select as most crucial 
to success for pupils? 



Continuation o£ supplementary 
monies in the school fund 
Continuation of experimental 
summer school experiences 
After school program for pupils 



Choices Availablei 
Full-time visiting teacher 

Full-time coaching teacher 

F ull-time school-community 
agent 

Availability of building 
for after school and 
evening use 

Extra materials and supplies 
Continuance of additional 
field trip experiences 
Continued support by 
project staff (in terms of 
personal support only, not 



After school program for adults 



Inservice Workshops 
Coordinating council of teachers 

Increased production of teacher- 
^ ie guidance materials 



financial) 

Full-time coaching teacher (reading coordinator) ranked 1 
out of the above 14 choices. 



tn March 1968, principals in Title I schools were again asked 
to respond to a detailed questionnaire re^rding the effectiveness 
of the readmg coordinator in their building. The ratings by Title I 
prmcipals were again above average in most areas for new co- 
ordmators and exceptionally excellent for coordinators with three 
or more years of service. 



Preventing Future Reading Failurei in the Primary Unit 
Through Pro^amed Tutoring , 

(A new facet of the reading coordinators' pro-am) 
The dreams of youth 
Are fragile as a crystal vaie 
That captures for a moment 
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The brilliant hues . . . of the sun. 
If broken, the chaff 
Like sparks from a dying ember, 
Fly up and lodge in the heart 
To heal, in time 

But ever to leave scars ... (Ji). 

Minnie E. and Spencer T, were written off as hopeless infants 
by educational specialists. Psychiatric asieisment further sealed their 
doom. According to test data nothing could be done for these 
pathetic, black, unfottunate products o£ early deprivation. At seven 
and eight they were too young to drop out of school, so they drearily 
trudged to school each day as expected. How did it feel to watch 
others read with ease when they couldn't decipher the simplest 
word? What was it like to sit anxiously in the first grade classroorn 
praying silently that their ignominous stupidity would not be re- 
vealed for the world to see? How does a child feel who is forced 
daily to climb a verbal Mt, Everest which to everyone else about 
him is just an easy, level plain? Like thousands of their counterparts 
in ghetto schools across the nation. Spencer and Minnie failed the 

first year of school. 

Despite the initial heartbreak of their first nightmare year at 
school, as onlookers instead of participants in the educational process. 
Spencer and Minnie returned the following September, They were 
well on their way to retreating further into nothingnesi when they 
were randomly selected in November to participate in a special 
experimental reading program for beginning readers. Minnie and 
Spencer were two of the ten potential failures chosen from their 
school to receive tutorial help. After the program had been in 
operation for several months. Spencer and Minnie showed mirac- 
ulous progress, They learned to decipher words, read, comprehend 
sentences with accuracy, and participate in class along with their 
peers. 

Recently» the reading coordinator at Owen, tested ^Sn^j^^d 
Minnie on the Glnn Preprimer Achievement lest to document thm?* 
progress. Since everyone at the school had formerly been convinced 
both children were unteachable they %vere flabbergasted by the 
phenomenal scores the children received in word recognition and 
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comprehension— Minnie scorincrS9«f He -t, 

34 of the S6 possible poimrAf ^f ^"'''''''?"'"*^^"'! Spencer. 

in Minnie and Spencer and tht- the dram«ic changes 
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nonreaders in the primary ,h" underachievers and 

Created by Elfson: Barbe Ks a^^ ^X""" f 
conceived as a supplement to classrnn ' • "'^ PWgram was 

native. Originally The oroLlm^ '"'"-uction/not as an alter- 

fessionals. fxdusfvery. ThfauthTrs f'tr^"'" "'^ "sed by parapro- 
would deviate too mLh from th^ • f ^''"«"'°nal specialists 

tutors- guide . in the 

the discipline that it r«uir« l^d ^^^^ ^'^''^ ^"'Pt 

^^^^^^^ 

possiffirof^rkfnfiS^^^^ 

perimental program Tn TOiri sehnor'''"™ '"'''^'^ «" 
bined talenfs o^ rtadW cooJd^ttorl^'T"'"' the corn- 

convinced the psychologfsts thatThpT P^^^rofessionals. She 

Detroit under dirSon Thus h "^^"^^ """''^ ^ 

Indiana University was bem-'n^tki l'^' =°°P*"«^« venture with 
shop which included Tlde^ prtacLl.^^ "^^^^ orientation work- 
teacher aides. The after^k>Vof S v - T'^'",^ coordinators, and 
in the outstanding tuYorST oLi^™ "Jf- ?">''''^'>P " still visible 
school. ^ tftorial program whjch has resulted in each 

piiot1cES£^KaZ'^:S T''* - 

me extent of progress that was visible in 
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their classrooms* On a scale from 1 to 5, teachers were asked to rate 
the children in the following areas* participation, sightreadingi 
comprehension^ and following directions. Despite the fact that the 
children had only been tutored for approximately three months 
(due to the Chriitmas interruption and Hong Kong flu)* most teach' 
ers discerned visible improvement* The average level of achieve- 
ment was 2-8 for sight recognition and comprehension and 2,0 in 
the following directions. Teacher comments are, perhapi, even more 
revealing than the numerical assessment of progress as evidence o£ 
the phenomenal progress some students are making* Their voluniary 
comments on the open-end section of the survey are as follows: 

When Joe tranisfarred to my room in February, he could not 
even recognize the first word In the first preprimer. Since I could 
not give him a block o£ time every dayj I referred him to 
tutoringp As of March 15, Joe was able to recognize most of the 
words in the first two preprimers * * , if Joe had had no putiide 
help or individual attantion^ except what I could give him in 
my spare minutes, 1 doubt if he would have progressed to this 
level. 

This child is below his level for a nine-year*old; but he has 
made great improvement during the time he has been with die 
program. Without the programi he would be left behind and 
lost in a claiiroom of 28 children^ all of whom are beyond him 
in ability, 

I feel the program has been very helpful for my child. 
Sharon has showed outitanding progreis while being tutored. 
She started with a reading readinesi score of 8 (out of a possible 
72) but gave every indication this score was valid* Research and 
development say this is too low to score on the first percentile 
generallyj, due to multiple reasons/ some children score low on 
reading readiness tests; therefore, any score 25 or above isn't 
looked upon In dismay, but obviously, 8 is exceptionally low. 
She has now flnished Little White House (fourth reader in 
the beginning series) and is able to read it fluently, I feel that 
the .one-to-one relationihip has beeri very helpful since Sharon 
comes from a large family, has no mother, and probably gets 
little attention at homGi 

Children selected at random to participate in the pro^^med 
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tutoring project meet daily with their instructors for fifteen minutes 
S inS reading instruction. Each session i« designed to meet the 
rndTvfdual n«ds oVeach pupil and enable each child to progress at 
h"s own rate. This is accomplished by sequentially mtroducmg each 
chiirto"arious steps, in a daily lesson, which he must master m 
order to proceed fo the next step. These segments are called items. 
I^ecmc ins^uctions on how to verbally introduce -d teach each 
item are delineated for the tutor in a comprehens.ve ™ s Gu^de^ 
In addition to acquiring a sight vocabular>- each <^h^W le^"' 
to read a variety of comprehension materials successfully. He also 
le-jms to decipher words and read independently. 

A daily progress report is compiled for each child by the school 
communu/ fssisfant wh'o provides direct ^^^^f ^ 

" The reading coordinator, in each partielpatmg school, serves as 
a liaUon betweL the classroom teacher and the paraprofess.onal 

'"'"unlike many other tutorial programs in which tutors are en^ 
courajd to talk with their tutees. read stories to them, or play games 
w°th ?hem this program is structured to introduce basic reading 
Tkms S 1' is th? responsibility o£ each classroom teacher^ to 
Sovide enriching experiences for both the tutored children and the 

'^""'SnfeS reading gains made as a result of thU^approa^^ 
result from the consistent, structured, tutorial approach rather than 

the one-to-one relationship. 

Rationale for Stressing InferenUal Skills in Iimer-city Schools 
Bruner (2) discusses the consequences which an impoverished 
envirorment^an have on a rational organism as he struggles to 
maturrTnd survive. He believes the marks of oppression are stupefy. 



in general, an impoverished environment, one with dimin- 
t,hed hlterogeneiiy and a reduced set of opportumties for roa- 
ntpuladon and dis^iminatipn, produces an adult o'B»"'^™;-J* 
Seed abilities to discriminate, with stunted strategies for 
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coping, with less taste for exploratory behavior, and with a 
notably reduced tendency to draw infe^encas that serve to 
cement the disparate events o£ its environmenti such as between 
the light of a candle flame and the likelihood of its burning 
when you put your nose into it, 

Bruner's wordi, if true, should shake the sensitivities of reading 
teachers and jar them into imimediate action* Isn't much critical 
reading based on one's ability to read between the lines? Isn't logical 
thinking based on a person's ability to discern and investigate Ta= 
tional principles and variables which lead to **reliable inferences**? 

In May 1968> after analyzing the standardized test results of SI 
inner-city schools, McNeil felt compelled to investigate the 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills in depth to determine why so many Motor 
City youth who performed satisfactorily on informal reading tests, 
failed dismally on the Iowa Test. The purpose of the study was to 
discover which skills the test designers and researchers were giving 
priority, in order to compare their data with the items classroom 
teachers of reading stressed for mastery. At fourth prade levels eight 
skills were identified by test designers as crucial for students to 
tnaster. To prepare fourth grade readers to perform successfully on 
the Iowa Test of Basic Reading Skills (which is the standardized 
test of abilities currently administered) the following skills were 
considered essential for learning: 

1* Author's viewpoint 

2* Detecting main ideas 

3, Generalizations 

4. Proper time sequence 
B, Style or structure 

6* Understanding facts and details 

7. Understanding implied facts and relationships 

8, Understanding meanings of words and phrases 

Reading coordinators and classroom teachers were surveyed to 
determine which of the skills ihould be stresied prior to the fourth 
grade to insure success on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. There was 
a wide discrepancy between the skills which reading coordinators 
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facti the word black did not have a positive connotation in the eyes 
of many Americans until recently. The term has generally been 
used in a derogatory manner for purpose^ of insult and deprecation* 
The negative concept of blackness, as It related to human beinp* 
was expressed, for yean, in graphic ghetto rgfrains luch as, "If you're 
black, get back; if you're white, alright/' 

Whiteness, OS a symbol of superiority, wai also revealed in such 
bitter humor as in this childhood greetings 

"How-re you doinT' 

*Tine* Country's safer White man still ahead," 

In color-conscious America, where white racism is not a myth 
but a demoralizing reality for Afro-Americans, visible blackness has 
been a stigma, detriment, and mark of oppression for so long that 
racial humor based on references to dark pigmentation are of t times 
shrugged aside with the comment, * "That*s life! ** 

The following humorous gibe^ illustrates graphically that black 
still ain't beautifulr 

Black fcmalei Mirror, mirror on the wall 

Who is fairest of them all? 
Answer from the looking glass* 

It*s still Snow White, black "wench" and 

don't you forget it! 

As Grier and Cobb (13), two black psychiatrists^ point out in 
Black Ragei 

This is the humor of the ghetto and there i^ no denying iti 
the brother has a streak of hedonism and a capacity for joy* He 
drinks more, dancgs more, and loves more. All suffering people 
turn in their sorrow to laugh at themielves; they laugh to keep 
from crying* 

Several yeari ago at the American Federation of Teachers* Con* 
ference on Negro History in Washington! D,G., Davis (tf), explained 
how the English language and history perpetuate and contribute to 
racisms 

"The Engl iih language is my enemyv Racism is inherent in it.'' 
As an example he statedi * 'There are 134 synonyms for whiteness in 
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Roget's Thesaurus of the English language— 44 of which are favor- 
able and pleasing to contemplate," Davis cited, *\ . . shining, purity, 
cleanness, upright," and others. Only 10 could be considered 
negative. *'On the pther hand the word hlackhsss has 120 synonyms, 
60 pf which are distinctly unfavorable, and none of them even mildly 
positive. Among these are begrime, sinister, evil, and wicked," 

The truth of Davis' remarks is underscored if one reflects upon 
synonyms which are presented In Roget*s T/ieja«nw. The con- 
notations are often overwhelmingly derogatpry %vhen referring to the 
concept or state of blackness. They are commendable, on the whole, 
when coupled with whiteness. 

The Random Home Dictionary of the Eng 
with a 1966 copyright date, likewise, perpetuates these sterotypes. 
Its third definition, *'of, pertaining to, or belonging to an ethnic 
group characterized by dark skin pigmentation," is followed by other 
definitions which equate blackness with desolation, gloom, and 
wickedness. In fact, its ninth entry reads: "without any moral light 
or goodness, evil, wicked." 

Conversely, Random House Dictionary follows its third defini- 
tion "(of human b sings) marked by slight pigmentation of the skin, 
esp. Caucaioid," by such explanations as "morally pure, innocent, 
without malice, and hamiless." 

Other examples of disreputable terms associated %vith the idea 
of blackness in the Random Dictionary are as follows; 



blackball — a negative vote 

black book —a book or name of people liable to 

censure a punishment 
black eye —a mark of j/iam^, dishonor 

Black Friday -—any Friday on which a misfortune oc- 

curs 

blackguard — a low contemptible person 

blackhearted —disposed to doing or wishing evil 

black letter day — ^an unlucky or tragic day 
black list —a list of persons under suspicion 

black mark — an indication of failure or censure 

blacky V — a Negro 



Citron (J), concurs. He says: 
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Reared in a culture in whidi racial idaology is deeply em- 
bedded, white children learn that ikin color is connected with 
itatui. Children learn that skin color is salient/ that it is an im- 
portant symbol and the white children learn that light skin 
colors are accepted and associated with good and honored things 
%vhile darker skin colors are rejected and associated with bad 
and dishonorable fearful things. 

The iigris^ language^ rewards and punishments, behaviori 
of referent adults^ peer group nonns^ and behavior^ all tell the 
white child that the people who matter are hii color. 

In a white section of the city; in iuburbia^ or in the coun- 
tryside (Qther than the South), all people except some domestic 
workers and lawn service workers are white* 

The white child's world of fantasy and fairies is a white 
world, Alice is white in a white Wonderland* A main symbol is 
the white rabbit, hurrying in a thoroughly whitei middle-class 
way^ to keep a nameless Kafkaeique appointment and feeling 
dread lest he be late. 

The world of nursery rhymes is a white world. From Old 
Mother Hubbard^ Mary and her lambj Little Miss Muffet 
through Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son^ The Little Old Man All 
Clad in Leather, all is a white world* Snow White is, of eourse^ 
white, as are the dwarfs and the rescuing prince. Make no mis- 
take. Little Boy Blue is white. All Fairyland is white, as is^ de- 
spite its gaudy colors and odd shapes, the Land of Oz. Dorothy 
and the Wizard, Glinda and the Good, and the Shaggy Man, 
are white* Jack of thp. Beanstalk is white and his giant, too. 
Cinderella is white as Is her wondrous fairy godmother, and 
again the Prince, "VS^ite children feel that all princes are v/hite 
and that they should ride beautiful white horses, 

For the white child the world of heroes is white. The 
greatly admired virtues in our culture of intrepidity and phys- 
ical bravery are white virtues; The great panoply of heroes^ 
wairior kings^ knights, and fighting men is a roster of Cau- 
rasians: Prometheus, Leonides, Hercules, Achilles, Ulysses, Sam- 
son, Alexander the Great, Horatius, Beowulf, Siegfried, King 
Arthur, Lancelot, Charlemagne, Rolandj William Tell, Robin 
Hood, and so on in a lengthy list, down to modern timely 

Del Rio (7) concurs with Citron when he saysi 
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Xha white child in our society . . * is instilled with prevail- 
ing thinking on race relations* through language, and this think* 
ing ii difficult to overcoma once the rooci of the language have 
imbedded themielves into pliant minds. The child carries into 
adulthood the various connotacioni, mainly unfavorables of tlie 
word "black" that he has garnered through the years, 

Seventy=two years ago Dubois (10) tried to describe how such 
hostile concepts and subtle rejections brutalize Afro-Americans and 
cause them to perceive themselves m aliens in a racist society* He 
said^ 

It is a peculiar iensationi this double^consciousnesi, this 
iense of always looking at one's sel£ through the eyes o£ others, 
of measuring one's soul by tlie tape of a world that looks on In 
amuied contempt and pity. One ever feels his twonais— an 
American* a Negro— tv^o souls, two thoughts^ two unreconciled 
strivings; two warring ideals in one dark body, whose dogged 
strength alone keeps It from being torn asunder. 

In 1960 Lytton (^J) wrote these words to describe the way a 
modern black man feels when he has been subtly ill=treated and de= 
humanized! 

There's no need to put it all down* It's just that one dayj 
at tliis beach j when the sun was shining like somebody had 
lighted it that morning for the first time and there's a cool 
breeze coming off tlie sea and the winter was just goingi on that 
day I sat on that rock out of their Eight and * , * oh my Ood * * * 
I cried like a baby. The flrit time I cried like that. I couldn't 
stop it coming* I cursed and swore every swear word I knew but 
it came just the same. It was a very deep shame in me for a long 
time after because I could not stop it, God damn the white man 
for the shame he made in me> God damn him 1 

In 1964 comedian Dick Gregory (i 2) astounded many Amer- 
icans by defiantly choosing the inflammatory word nigger as the title 
of his autnbiographyi Gregory explained that he selected the epithet 
as a proteit against "a system where a white man can destroy a black 
man by shouting the single word nigger^*. 
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Gregory dedicated his chronicle of despair and elation to his 
deceased mother with these words ^ 

Dear Mama — - / 

Wherever you are, 
if aver you hear the word "nigger*' 
again, remwmbar they are advertising 
my book. : 

Educators, alonei cannot change a system which condemns a 
man because of the color of his skin* However, they can help apeed 
the coming of that long awaited day, of which the martyred leader 
Dr. Martin Luther King (iP) spoke that day . , when his four little 
children could Hye in a nation where they will not be judged by 
the color of their skin but by the content of their character." 

Teachers who are sincere about making education relevant to 
Afro-American youth must first become cognizant that black people 
are not acting paranoid when they speak of racism which exists in 
our language and literature* 

With the long overdue emergence of black pride which is dra- 
matically sweeping America "from sea to shining sea*V one cannot 
itresSj vehemently enough, the overt hostility which Afro-American 
youth feel toward biased writing which negates their existence. The 
newly acquired sense of worth espoused by our youth demands books 
and supplementary instructional aids which reinforce their iself- 
esteem and raise their aspirational levels. They resent being sys- 
tematically written out of American literature, and they/ and their 
parents/ are demanding that publishers correct these *'sins of omis- 
sion" now. 

As Bennett (i) eloquently explains 

V* * we must understand that black people have been made 
Orwellian non=perions in the symbolic world projected by text- 
book writeri* In most textbooka now in use, black Americans 
appear suddenly by a process of spontaneous generation. Thera 
is little or no material on the great African confrontation with 
tlia history of black and brown people before the exploiion ol 
Europe In the fifteenth century* in order to o people you 

have to tie them up either widi ropei or wordi. 
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Symbolic segregation performs this function by subjecting 
black people to abstract lynchings, all of which are designed to 
keep them down and out. Symbolic segregation also justifies and 
perpetuates spatial segregation. In fine, die exclusion of black 
people from textbooks is part of the general eflEort to exclude 
them from American life. 

To correct the fallacies, misconceptions, and lies of the past 
ducators who intend to instruct black youth must become knowl- 
edgeable about the myriad contributions which have been made by 
countless black poets, artists, scientists, politicians, athletes, musi- 
cians, and inventors. In order to convey convincingly this informa- 
tion to disbelieving youth, educators must provide black heroes with 
whom students can proudly identify. Teachers must present authen- 
tic success symbols from the past and present to black youth, to 
whom they can turn for solace, inspiration, direction, and hope. 

To eradicate the damage and self-hatred that has been inflicted 
upon black Americans and perpetuated by negative impressions and 
stereotypes of blackness, educators must do more than proclaim 
'■Black is beautifull" Prideful expressions and bumper stickers on 
automobiles which exuberantly shout "I'm black and I'm proud" 
uplift the spirit for a moment but they bring only ephemeral joy. 
They in no way eliminate the scar tissue which took years to form 
on the souls of black Americans. 

Teachers must initiate programs which bring the literary and 
cultural contributions pertaining to the black experience out of the 
obscurity of curiosa into the mainstream of the classroom. Black 
pride cannot be instilled by pseudoinformed teachers. (In addition 
to Booker T. Washington, George Washington Carver, Martin Lu- 
ther Kmg, Bill Cosby, Sammy Davis, Jr., Langston Hughes, and 
Sidney Pomer, how many black heroes do you rean^ 

During this current social revolution, events are occurring faster 
than materials related to these CTises-situations can be written to 
interpret them. In lieu of available and appropriate commercial 
publications, many educators, locally and nationally, are writing 
their own materials. For example: 

During the desolate hours after the brutal assassination of 
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Martin Luther King, Norman Nickens^ an exceptionally per- 
ceptive administrator in Washington, D.C.^ schools, sent a 
memorandum to the teachers in his model schools reminding 
them that during such turbulent times classes simply **could 
not be held as usual/* 

Mr. Nickens recommended that those traumatic hours 
should be devoted to listening to the children's ideas, allo%ving 
them to express their anguish, hostility, and fear, orally or in 
ivriting. 

The classroom teachers understood their students* unrest 
and were creative enough to provide them a supportive climate 
in which they felt foee to confide their anxieties and despair* 

The childrens' poipiant comments were preserved, in a 
memorable booklet entitled The Children of Cardoza Tell It 
I^ike It Is! 

In several Detroit secondary schools the establishment of reading 
adventure rooms, stocked with attractive paperback books, has served 
as a catalyst to motivate reluctant readers to explore the exciting 
world of literature. Many of the publications are by or about black 
writers. Available to teachers, but primarily selected for students, 
the attractive paperback collections are maintained through federal 
funds and through gratis distributions from the Ludington News 
Company in Detroit. In the area of cuiriculum, teachers have in 
many instances taken the initiative to request and start new pro= 
grams for disadvantaged students in their schools. 

Last year six educational activists in the English department of 
Mackenzie High School^ in Detroit's black ghetto^ banded together 
to explore ways to make the curriculum of their school more rel= 
evant to their students. Subsidized by federal fundsj they outlined 
goals, techniques, and materials for the implementation of black 
studies courses in literature* 

The six enthusiastic teachers met for months reading poetry^ 
novels^ essays, short stories, biographies^ and autobiographies, as well 
as critiques and reviews by and about black %vriters^ Consultants were 
invited in to share their expertise and assist in evaluating materials. 

An out^owth of an all-day Saturday meeting with the languaga 
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The facts are irrefutable, even in 1970, Black ain't beautiful 1 
Some say progress has been made. Agreed. But consider the price 
(15). 

We have come over a way that with tears has been watered; 
We have come treading our path thro' the blood of slaugh- 
tered 

We will still keep pressing on 

For it is better to die for a dream, than to live as a cipher. 
We must not stop until victory is finally won! 

In place of tears for our civil rights martyrs, such as Medgar 
Evers, Malcom X, and Martin Luther King, Jr,, we have grown 
keloid tissue on our souls. In silent supplication we have vowed ever 
to remember them and to fight to make their dreams reality. 

The scientists tell us that on December 21, the winter solstice 
comes and two minutes of daylight are added to each day's round of 
24 hnurs. It doesn't seem like very much when those two minutes 
of daylight are successively, continuously, and persistently applied, 
but after a while what happens? The old earth's crust begins to 
thaw, little blades of grass begin to push their way up through the 
sod, the trees and flowers begin to take on green verdure, the voice 
of the turtle is heard throughout the land, and we discover almost 
without perception that spring has come. All because of two minutes 
of daylight (JJ). 

What would happen in your classroom if two minutes of em- 
pathy, daily, were operative in your schools? If those two minutes of 
empathy were continuausly, successively, and persistently applied, is 
it posible that, after a while, understanding would begin to sprout 
in the minds of your students? Would they begin to grow into func- 
tioning, compassionate, human beings? Is it too much to hope that, 
one day, we will see the springtime of our aspirations for poverty's 
children materialize? 

The Kerner report (J 7) graphically documents the momentous 
problems of today's black immigrants in our cities. It indicates that 
disadvantaged youth and their parents understand with clarity what 
many white Americans have never fully understood- that , . white 
society is deeply implicated in the ghetto and the de facto iegre* 
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SOME RURAL APPLICATIONS 



The Impact of Federal Programs on Learning 

to Read in Appalachia 

Betsy Mynhier 

Kentucfcy State Department of Education 

KENTUCKY ranks Sfih in size among all the states and 10th in size 
among the southern states. The greatest diitance east-west is 350 
miles and north-south, 176 miles. Its eastern border touches the 
Appalachian Mountains, 

The Appalachian Plateau extends from New York to Alabama. 
In Kentucky, it is also called the Cumberland Plateau. This large 
triangular region consists o£ mountain ridges, plateaus, valleys, rivers, 
and streams. The mountains are part o£ the Appalachian system. 
The Cumberland and Pine Mountainsj Kentucky's chief ranges^ rise 
along the southeastern border of the state. 

Today each of Kentucky's 120 counties is a separate school dis- 
trict. There are 84 independent school districts within these county 
districts. The state depaTtment of education administers Kentucky's 
public school system. 

Economic growth depends to a large degree on educational 
excellence. While assistance to Appalachia can be provided from 
outside the region, the primary drive for recovery must orlgihate 
within its own boundaries. Educational resources to mount that 
drive are inadequate since the region has not produced a sufficient 
niimber of educated persons. It lacks the tax base to provide funds 
for adequate educational support. 

For every 100 persons over 26 years of age in the United States, 
eight have failed to finish five years of school. In Appalachia, that 
figures rises to more than eleven. Although the level of educational 
attainment in the Appalachian portions of three states is above the 
national average, in the remainder of these states the percehtage of 
persons failing to finish five years of school ranges from 11 percent to 
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22 percent. It is estimated that li^ million Appalachia inhabitants 
are functionally illiterate. 

Thirty-two out of every 100 Appalachians over 25 have finished 
high school, contrasted to 42 persons of similar age elsewhere. No 
section of Appalachia reaches the national norm for the rest of the 
United States, and one state dips to 58 percent below that norm. 

A Cooperative Endeavor 

In a twenty county area of Kentucky, designated as Region VII, 
a project in computer assisted instruction is being introduced to 
elementary school children through Title III of the 1965 Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. The project is administered by the 
Eastern Kentucky Educational Development Corporation. The cor- 
poration, established by local superintendents to impiement educa- 
tional innovations in Region VIT, is administered by a board of 
directors representing 37 school districts of the region. Through the 
cooperative efforts and combined resources of the 20 counties in the 
region, the project provides school children with a program of in- 
dividual computer-assiited instruction specifically designed to per- 
sonalize the child's learning experiences. It assists, enriches, and 
supplements regular instruction. Since this approach is new, it serves 
as inservice training for teachers. It shows the community an ex- 
emplary model of technological advancement in education. 

Much material dealing with programs and better understanding 
of children has been provided for administrators and staff members 
who work with disadvantaged learners.. 

The federal programs have helped to point out some specific 
weaknesses in the education of slow or reluctant leamers 1) lack 
of training of teachers in the reading pro-am and 2) lack of under- 
standing of the disabled learner by the teacherg. 

Other services which have been incorporated into the upgrad 
of the reading and language arts programs have been the purchasing 
of hooks and materials in abundance, reducing pupil-teacher ratios, 
improved training of teachers through inservice programs, and more 
concem and understanding in adapting the academic programs to 
the learner with special leaming disadvantages. . 
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Literary deprivation in the area has been passed on from gener- 
ation to generation. Many attitudes o£ the child living in isolation 
have been acqviired over a period of time as a by-product o£ his 
limited experiencei. 

Since feelings of inadequacy in perception and response have 
been built over a period of years, the teacher has been placed in the 
role of developing a more realistic self-analysis on the part of each 
slow or reluctant learner. 

When a child enters school^ he brings a set of attitudes which 
he has acquired from the situations in which he has been involved. 
These situations provide the background for his reasoning and re- 
acting. * 

Realizing that socially disadvantaged children enter school with 
limited language ability, less perceptual ability, and less social 
abilities than possessed by advantaged children, special emphasis 
has been placed to help provide them with greater opportunities 
for enrichment. 

In order to acquaint teachers with an awareness of the short- 
comings in the early educational background of the disadvantaged 
learner, the Title I office has held meetings with teachers and broiight 
in specialists to speak and to advise. It was felt that a better under- 
standing of educational gaps of the disadvantaged child could pro- 
vide programs of instructions %yhich could meet the needs of the 
individual learner more adequately. 

Title I reading programs have been extended into the summer 
in order to help the child from the disadvantaged area gain more 
skills in becoming independent in dealing with the complexities of 
readirig. . 

Resource centers located in strategic areas of the state have pro- 
vided materials to meet the needs of students. Instructional materials 
have been provided to help encourage the learner who possesses 
specific disabilities. Great emphasis has been placed on library ser- 
vices to area ichools. 

Reading material is being developed to help provide the child 

• King, B, T., and Janis L, King. "The Influence of Role Playing on 
Opinion Change," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psycholo^^ 49 (19B4) 211- 
218. 
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With a language which is not alien to his culture and environment. 
Teachers working in the package^kit program have expressed en= 

thusiasin for this supplement. , j „». 

The children who attend school in Eastern Kentucky do not 
always have the shiniest blackboard, or the newest desks, or th^ most 
modem school buildings, but, when learning is the most valuable 
product/ emphasis cannot always be placed on the prettmess o£ 

Various kinds of center for the correction o£ reading difflcultiea 
have been established. One system preferred to refer to its program 
as the reading improvement center. Some school systems used mobile 
trailers to serve rural ateas. In each instance, children are being 
provided special equipment to meet their individual needs. ^ 
= Reading laboratories on wheels were made available to a school, 
or a special reading room with proper equipment, shelvmg, and 
reading materials was provided. Laboratories on wheels can serve 
different areas. Special reading teachers have been responsible for 
testing, diagnosing, and evaluating. -^i, 

Reading conmltants have coordinated entire programs, with the 
help o£ social workers who have served as liaison between home and 
school Speech and hearing therapiiti have helped m screenmg. 
diagnosing, and referring children with speech or hearmg problems, 
A ciAd^study program is well underway. The interest that is 
shown throughout Region VI is evidence of the increased desire that 
Appalachian teachers have for a better understanding of their chil= 

^""in Region VI. a new program was started, called "Bibliobud- 
dies." In the program, each child has a book buddy A mother or 
another adult aids a child and becomes his buddy by visitmg the 
school about twice a week. Buddies encourage interest m reading 
and other language arts. A definite upsurge m ^^^^^^^^^ 
read and library withdrawals have been noted. The BibUobuddies 
program is to be expanded to include more grades and thus involve 
more children. The term buddies was used because of the mvolve^ 
ment of some older students, particularly those planning college 
careers to become teachers. In some counties, because of the remote- 
ness of homes from school, the buddies are older students more often 
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than parents. The program has been accepted and is relatively ineX' 
pensive. It has ;he merit of involving more parents and others out- 
side the school system and is adaptable for use anywhere. 

Effort has been expended to make each functioning unit of the 
educational program more effective. School board members, school 
librarians, kindergarten teachers, grade teachers, high school teach- 
ers, guidance personnel, language laboratory technicians, all have 
contributed to its success. Challenges to speed efforts in making in- 
telligent changes and surveys are being initiated. Real enthusiasm 
has been generated, an enthusiasm which leads logically to a deeper 
commitment to upgrade basic understanding and learning. 

Child development, inquiry training, programed learning, and 
educational psychology have helped teachers to understand the entire 
teaching-learning process. 

Much enthusiasm has been expressed for the services of the 
teacher aide program. With aides, teachers have more time to work 
with the specific needs of learners. Nonteaching duties are assigned 
to aides. The aide has been most helpful in securing supplies and 
books, helping children in keeping records, listening to children 
read, helping them to locate and use specific materials, reading to the 
children, and helping them to develop their language skills. 

Inservice programs have been geared to improving the values 
and behefs of teachers about themselves and about their relationships 
and responsibilities to the disadvantaged. Exposed to new experi- 
ences under a new atmosphere, teachers are becoming more respon- 
sive to change. 

More activities in extending and enriching the world of under- 
standing cause the children to become more involved in the academic 
learning process. Excursions and trips are providing a wealth of 
special activities for extending childrens' understanding of the real 
world about them. They also provide material for classroom activities 
and discusiions. ■ 

A Title III Language Arts Material Center will he opened as an 
added service to Region VI, which serves much of the Appalachian 
area. . 

Twice each month, a workshop is held at the center for the 
teachers, supervisori, or other interested personnal from all 18 coun 
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ties* The consultants for these workshops are opecialists from Ken- 
tucky and other states* 

The center attempts to have the latest and most widely used 
materials in reading and related subjects from preschool to high * 
school leveL Teachers examine these materials and take them to 
classrooms to use with students for limited periods. Students" re- 
sponses serve as criteria in evaluating the materials used. 

Included in the materials center is a compilation of the most 
frequently used as well as the latest tests. These tests range from 
perceptual and readiness tests for preschool children to reading 
diagnostic tests on the college leveL Intelligence tests and achieve- 
ment tests are also included. 

The following are some activities from counties in the Ap- 
palachian area. 

Federal Programs in Clay County 

The reading prograni as it now exists in Clay County would be 
impossible without government aid. Eleven reading teachers are 
employed under Title I. They serve more than half of the 5,500 
children in the county and act as consultants to the regular class- 
room teachers. The special reading teacher works with remedial 
students and also in teana-teaching with the regular classroom teach- 
ers. 

In addition to paying personnel, government funds have been 
used to buy a wealth of material, much of it especially for the read- 
ing program. Overhead projectors, controlled readers, record players, 
tape recorders* and other pieces of equipment could not have been 
provided through regular school funding. 

There is a well-equipped reading center in each of the con- 
solidated schools, with two centers each in one of the larger elemen- 
tary schools and the high school. 

Title I has provided materials in sufficient quantity and of 
highest quality to support an excellent reading program, both in 
the remedial centers and in the regular classroom. The materials in 
the centers are under the supervision of the reading teacher but are 
available to any teacher in the schooL 
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The reading progTam relies heavily on books from the library, 
many of which were purchased with government funds made avail- 
able under Title II, Books have also been purchased for the reading 
centers. The entire library of paperbacks from the Scholastic Press 
has been purchased for the reading centers. There is always a great 
demand for these books, and the "circulation of them has been 
tremendous. 

Expendable supplies esiential to a vital reading pro-am have 
been provided, also* Materials for duplication are availabie. 

Services of teacher aides have enabled the teachers to provide a 
more enriched program of reading for their students. The aides have 
improved the reading program by releasing the teachers to do more 
planning and preparation of materials for lessons. Aides have typed 
or prepared written work for the teachers and, under the teacher's 
supervision, have corrected papers. 

Government funds have also made possible some invaluable in* 
service training for school personnel, particularly those involved in 
reading. Title III sponsored a pilot project at one of the elementary 
schools. So successful was this project that it has affected the whole 
technique of teaching reading in this school and has spread to a 
lesser degree to all the other schools. Expert consultants were pro- 
vided who introduced new methods of teaching and gave needed 
guidance in the implementation of these methods. An all-day work- 
shop was held which gave several members of the staff training in the 
technique of interaction analysis. 

The influence of the project and the workshop in the teaching 
of reading has been great in that the quality of teaching has im* 
proved. Special training was provided for the remedial teachers when 
they were first employed, and this training has provided the impetus 
for new developments in the field of reading in our schools. 

Use of the videotape recorder resulted in an increased interest 
in reading and in providing stimulation. Actual classes in reading 
have been taped and viewed by both teachers and students, increas- 
ing interest and motivating greater effort oii the part of the teacher 
to provide more effective lessons. 

Supplies of paper and other duplicating materials have helped 
Q*he reading program in all our schools. In fact, there is almost no 
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phaie of the reading program which has not been influenced for the 
better by programs instituted by the various titles. 

Consultants froni our state universities have been employed 
through Title III to do regular inser vice with the special reading 
teachers and their team teachers. 

The aides are also being given, for the first time, an intensive 
inservice training program under the direction of consultants, 

Freebum Grade School Program 
in Pike County^ Kentucky 

After testing the children in May of 1966, it was found that ver^ 
few of the 340 students were up to their grade level in reading. At 
this time^ plans were made for the summer remedial reading program 
to be held at the Phelps High SchooL The summer program at 
Phelps was so successful that it was decided to use a similar method 
of teaching reading throughout the regular term. Using this method, 
the children were divided into groups according to their reading 
level. At first, age and grade were not considered in making the 
decision. However, after the classes started, the shift of a few children 
was niade because of size, age, or social or emotional problems. 

The children were divided into fourteen groups. They were 
given one hour of reading instruction each morning. All materials 
stressed vocabulary tiuilding and word meaning. At the end of nine 
weeks, the children were tested with the Gates Comprehension and 
Vocabulary Test. Then they were re-grouped to form sixteen sec- 
tions. Every child had shown some improvement. Thoie with the 
highest iQ*s had shown the most improvement. For the next nine 
weeks, a different plah was used. Each weekly lesson plan was to 
reach all areas of reading---vocabulary, word attack skills, dictionary 
skills, and comprehension. Sometime during each week was to be 
spent in oral readirig arid the enjoyment o good literature. Good 
penmanship was required at all levels as well as the use of good 
sentence structure in answering questions. 

No grades were given for the hour of instruction in reading each 
morning, but pralie was extended to the children. Not one child 
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refused to go to his class/ Surveys proved th^^ the students approved 
the reading experience and proflted p^aatly from the exercises, ^ 

In April of 1967^ the Gates Test on Following Directions and 
Noting Details was administered. The results were highly favorable. 
After that, re-grouping took place. Two divisions were arranged— 
one group consisted of those on or above grade level and the other^ 
below grade level. These two groups were then subdivided, into 
several other levels according to need. Those above grade level were 
placed in larger groups than those below grade level. The larger 
groups were permitted to do a great deal of free reading/ poetry 
enjoyment, and other types of enrichment activity. 

The overhead projector, film strips, and programed reading 
equipment were used. Those who were below grade level were 
placed in small groups and were given additional inatruction in the 
fundamentals of reading. The six teen teacheri who participated in 
the plan described here liked the new approach, and the standardized 
test reiults indicated remarkable progre boys. 
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L Greater emphasis and understanding of . individual differ- 
ences resul ted. ' 

2, Inservice for teachers brought about better understanding 
of courses in reading disability and means to attack courses. 

3, Insight into new methods and techniques for teaching read- 
ing were gained. 

4* Provisions were made to obtain materia to working 

with educationally depiived children* 

5, Social workers were employed to search and correct causes 
of reading disabilities and to gain insight m underitahdin^ 
the child's home and family problemi. 

6, Children with most severe disability were given greater 
amount of individual attention, ; : 

Home visitations required of teachers brought p".eater amount 
of understanding of the child^ home^ and family. Specialized ar^as of 
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instruction were offered for the fii^t time in art, music, and physical 



Pineville Indepatident 

The elementary library, through Title I funds/ has become a 
well-equipped and well-staffed part of the school program. Through 
a qualified librarian, the library plays a great part in conjunction 
with the Title I remedial program. 

Greenup Independent - 

A sixth grade girl of low iq was practically a nonreader. After 
work in simple phonics, the child learned to read simple books 
without help. This was the first time she had ever read a book by 
herself, and the pride and joy in her eyes were indescribable. 

, clas said; "We do such 

'fun* things. It's fun here, much better than reading." 

ehildren gained in interest and confid in an area 

that^can't be measured. Some of the intangible beneflts from the 
reading pro-am were 1) The students gained seltrespect- 2) they 
had a better feeling about school and, in many cases, attendance 
improvedi S) they had a feeling of success and accomplishment; 
4) these students became better citizens and discipline problems 
diminished. 



Conclusion 



Theie modest beginnings have touched many children and have 
^'^ffc for raassive mobilization of effor^ characteristics 
mark the activity of upsurge of educational leadership r 

1. Movement toward greater individual izatio 

account for diversity in the personality, abilit 
ence of each student. 

2. Movement toward maximum active participation by the 
itudent m the learning procesi. 
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3. The adoption o£ an experimental attitude among school 
people in initiating, evaluating, and modifying new cur- 
ricula. 

4. Movement toward a 'more flexible and efficient use o£ per- 
sonnel and facilities. 

These characteristics interlock and overlap in many cases. 

The ragged edge ofi pTOgress %TOuld show these pro-ams to be 
in different stages of developinent— some embryonic, some showing 
progress, and none really accepted as ideal. 

If we are committed to the propoiition that each man must 
ultimately make his individual contribution to society, then our 
task becomes not one of molding similarity but one of stimulating 
iridividuaiity. A realistic balance must be struck between twin com- 
mitments to the education of each and the education of all of its 

children. . 

Through careful testing and diagnoiii, teachers are learning 
more about developing readiness for learning in the early pades. 
Flexible grouping for iristruction makes possible greater individual 
help. The results of labbratory experimehtation are appli directly 
to the children in the classroom, the ultimate benefactors of that ex- 
perimentation. It seemsi that it would be well to concentrate much 
effort on helping the gifted learner, also. Children with demon- 
strated emotional problems need individual programs designed to 
develop readiness. Groups need to be organized where special em- 
phasis may be placed on motor development, listening skills, viiual 
perception, cognitive development, and verbal expressidn. 

Federal programs, have brought about much self-evaluation on 
the part of educators and those dealing ivith administratipn. 

Bctttx planned coordination has been achieved between the 
local and state educational agericies. Title I funds have been used 
for consultants who have worked to help faculties realize the new 
appToaches tor working with children who are classified as children 
with education handicaps. 

The compensatory education prop-ams, run under Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, are beginning to pay 
off in improved learning by poor children. 

0 
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=^ The^programs; which cost billio are desiped to pro^ 

vide services oyer and above what the schooli In diiadvintaged areas 
normally supply, In 19664967 the rep Title I programs have 
prevented many diiaavantaged y^^^ from falling behind their 
more fortunate peeri In the past; school 
further behind each ye^r.; Alsp, Title I youngitera are now attaining 
higher levels of achieve^^ 

out rate in Title I ichools has decreaied; more title I younpteri are 
continuing their education beyond high school 

The report stresses, howevei^ that the Title I child is still kt ' 
behind the average student ind that the achievement pp between 
educationally deprived children and those from middle-income 
homei is still great; "Title Ts bilU^ not, by itself, 

solve the problems last year/' 



The Wheeler County Education Improvement 



Project Story 

Ruth AiLEN Bond 

, ' Alamo, Georgia, Public Schools 

THE WHEELER coUhjTY Educatioti Improveinent Project was con- 
ceived by John E/Codwell and developed with the asiistance of 
other members of the School Improvement Com South- 
em Association of Colleges and Schools. This committee was di- 
recting action research projects in urban centers and, early in 1965, 
entertained the idea o£ expanding its education improve 

ects to include centers in rural areas. 

Each rural education improvement project, sponsored by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools and funded by the 
Danforth and Noyes Foundations, is a consortium of educational 
institutions, organizations, and agencies* The Wheeler County con- 
sortium also includes the Georgia State Department Education, 
Albany State College, and Georgia Southern College. Representa- 
tives from these components cqmprise the governing board, the 
policy making board to give direction and support in project imple- 
mentation, and the teacher education co^ 

ship for interaction between teacher-training institutions and the 

public schools* 

The major objectives of the rural education ^i 

ect are the foUowihgr 

L To identify through appropriate vehicles of demonstration 
the relative eflEectiveness of a number of interventions de- 
signed to interrupt the vicious cycle of accumulated deficits 
in "learning" skills and in •'learning to learn" skills which 
disadvantaged pupils in rural areas tend to manifest. 

2. To deiiionstimte the interrela^^ the child-family- 

community^chool complex by showing that as rural-sch 
ydungsteri improve their academic performance, . parent, 
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teachers, and lay citizens also improve their understanding 
of and empathy toward these children and the degree of 
^disadyantage they manifest. 
3. To demonstrate that, when the research findings and the- 
oretical concepts of college and university personnel are 
blended with the practical know-hbw of elementary and 
secondary school educators, the pupils affected reap a com- 
bination of benefits which neither universi^ 
pubUc school educators working separately can provide. 

Initially, the chief state school officer was asked to identify a 
rural ichool system which demonstrated both need and the interest 
to agree to undertake a program of schoor improvement. Wheeler 
County was selected for the project. The Wheeler County Extended 
School ^Year, with the advice of the Georgia State Department of 
Education on the basis of these factors: 

1. That its needs and problems are typical of those of rural 
systems in the state. " 

2. That the educatiorial leadership in the county is such that 
ineffective project would be undertaken. 

3. That the public climate is receptive to innovative programi 
■ ■ (■^)* . : . 

The Wheeler County Education Improvement Project is one 
projects in the South designed to provide rural educa- 
tion improvement programs proportionate to those operating in 
urban centers and to demonstrate that rural school improvement 
in the deep South is an educational concern, not an educational 
neglect (2), 

Rationale 

In rural communities, schools remain the center of hope for the 
development of behavior necessary for significant survival in the 
Great Society (2). Investigation into the need f^^ 
rural schools showed the following: 



1, More than three naillion of the rural poor are mit 



ate. 
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2. The aducational corhpetence neccisary for today's world is 
unattainable in the conventionally operated rural schooL 
(**Yet^ the pupils in these schools deserve an opportunity to 
achieve the education commonly referred to as the birth- 
right of all Americans,**) 

S. Very little in the way of speciar programs and activities has 
been done in the deep South to modify or transform tradi- 
tional rural education procedures into dynamic, experien- 
tialj relevant programs and ways of working (1). 

The Educational Improvement Committee hypothesized that 
the rural school^ on the one hand the bearer of a number of educa- 
tional limitations* and on the other hand the possessor of some 
educational strengths/^sn be a good school but stipulated that the 
degree to which the rural school becomes and remains a good school 
depends very largely on the schoors sensitivity to the following three 
basic aisumptioni; 

1. Change in instrucHonal organidation can result in improve- 
ment of the educational perforraance of rural area pupils. 

2. Modifying classroom can result in 
improvement of the educationar performance of rural area 
pupils, 

8* When an educational leader in a rural area school system 
becomes an active agent for creating change in instructional 
organization arid methodology, there inevitably results im- 
provement in the educational perfonnance for the p^ 
concerned (2). 

Baric Demo^apUc Data 

Wheeler County is a county of moderat 
counties which are/ in general, rather small* It is located somewhat 
southeast of the geographic center of the state in the **piney woods" 
section of Georgia. In populat ion it ranks 145 th; In 1960 the pop- 
ulation of the county was 5,S42p The largest centers of population in 
the county, and the only onei of any si^ificance, are the county seat, 
^amoj with a 1960 population of 822, and Glenwood with 684, In 



percent) was the twr\f,h \- u °" population (20.4 

Official strd^s Lve ndirt*^^^ of the ^tate. 

for the nit Snl^L "^^^f Probable accelerated rate of loss 

boring counties and a„ f«fl™ f 

. s ana an mnux of new r^^frf^n^e TAru i ^ - 
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come scale. Per capita income was $1 040 te ISfin. \? 
was $1,610. vyi5 ti.uau in I960; that for the state 
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classified as deteriorating or dilapidated; more than half were over 
forty years old. 

Of the three schools in the coimty, two are integrated and the 
other is all Negro, The facilities of the two twelve-grade ichools are 
quite similar and reasonably adequate, at least in comparison with 
those of other rural Georgia systems. 

The average level of education of the adult population is the 
seventh grade; that for the state is the eighth grade. The average for 
the Negro population is almost three and one-half years below that 
of the white population. This figure represents in both cases an in- 
crease of a year of schooling over the average of 1950. Of the white 
students being graduated from high school in 1960 less than one- 
fifth entered coilege r over a third of the Negro high ichool graduates 
entered college. (This fact should be balanced against the fact that 
39 percent of the Negro students drop out of school between the 
eighth and eleventh gradei while only 6 percent of the white stu- 
dents drop out during this period.) 

The statiitics on the level of preparation of teachers follow 
statewide averages closely. Until the introduction of the Wheeler 
County Education Improvement Program, a higher proportion of 
Negro teachers held five- or iix-year certificates than did the white 
teachers, : " . - , 

The people of Wheeler County center their support on the 
schools and churches, since these two institutions form the focal 
point of the social life of the county. There is evident desire among 
the parents that their children have better educational opportunities 
and thereby be able to increase their economic itatus. This concern 
not only supports whatever program the Wheeler, County Board of 
Education regularly provides but encourages continuous expansion 
and improvement' there was ready acceptance when the project was 
proposed. 

Pupils participating in the rural education program have access 
to a variety of Interventions. The intervention components of the 
Wheeler County center followr 

1. Continuous progress in learning 

2. Developmental and remedial reading , ; ^ / 
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3. An integrated mdustrial-technical education program 

4. Focus on learning-to-learn ikills 

5. Family involvement • - 

6. School-home-community agent 

7. Teacher education 

8. Nonprofessional staff aides . 

9. Cultural enrichment 

_ Implementation of these nine -interventions is resulting in a 
•major reconstruction of the total school program, and changes have 
taken^ place so rapidly that ^ "Wheels Are Turning in 

Wheeler,; has been adopted. The project not only purports- to fuL 
fill the need and deaire for better educational opportunities in the 
local system but also to be a catalyst for the improvement of public 
education everywhere, since a small school setting contains the 
bmlt^m potential for flexibility in icheduling and innovative pro^ 
gramlng (5), 
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^^^'^^^^^ P^oeress in learning. The chief concern of the 
Wheeler project is the Wheeler County child. Personnel strive con= 
tmuqusly to determine what can be done to help each boy and girl 
to improve his concept of self and others an 

his unique pattern of development. After an assessment of each 
child s status IS made, a program is planned to place him in environ^ 
ments and experiencei that insure continuous process, each step 
built on preyious steps. In order that the superstructure be valid 
with no step needing repetition, initial steps must be solid and no 
step omitted. 

Success in school experiences helps devel^ can" attitudes 
and other more positive attitudes toward self and school; by-products 
of which are the child's own determination to learn, parenu* en. 
eouragement, and realistic teacher expectation. 

V In an etort to prbvide successful to ai^ 
early age, planned kindergarten activities are considered an impor- 
tant component. 
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Programing is a continual proceis based on continual appraisaL 
At any given time, a teacher strives to know where each student is 
with Tespect to knowledge, significant concepts; skills, and interests 
and CO prescribe for him a program paced to insure continuous 
progreiSp ■ ■ • . • 

Developmental and remedial reading. The intensified reading 
program which emphasizes both developmental and remedial read-- 
ing represents a specific educational treatment administerc to 
pupils* A variety of methods and materials aim at quality and con-^ 
tent. Level and rata are adjusted to the different leaming style and 
individual needs of students. 

The reading ipecialiit coordinates the pro-am by planning 
with and aiding reading teachers, as well as claisroom teacheri, in 
improving reading skills of pupils, keeping abreast of curren re- 
search findings, and integrating community resources. 

Much attention is given to knowing the child's verbal behavior. 
Informal and standard.iMd teits are administer 

and evaluate pupil progress in reading and other areas* the school- 
home-community agent studies attendance and dropout records and 
home conditions; and counselors help with assessing children's at- 
titudes toward self and schooL The services of the total school per- 
sonneli especially the speech therapist and creative drama specialist,' 
are^ utilized to provide activities and services that promote language 
development, speech improvement; a general verbal intelligence* 

Remediation is concerned with specific skills deficits, such as 
word attack skills^ phoiiic skills, auditory and/ or vis^ discrimina- 
tioni comprehension^ perceptual dysfunction, and interp 

The reading specialist fosters creative understahding, imagina- 
tive effort in teaching and learningi and reading for sheer enjoyment* 

An integrated industrial technical education program^ As our 
economy continues to grow and develop and our means of productiv- 
ity become increasingly complex, the need for more and better 
skilled and semiskilled craftsmen becom more apparent/ This in- 
tervention attempts ; to extend understanding of current technology 
and employment procedures and to i timula te students to continue 
their education in order to be prepared for jobs yet undiscovered. 

In addition to the. normal activities of yocational agriculture, 
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pS'nrin"™'^^^ guidance, students «rex- 

^"Pus and in school work 
siaoon relatioi,., as a part of th«r regular cumculum. 

^A,u y"- °^ learning-to-learn skills. A unique feature of the 
Wheeler project is the way in which it focusea on the devLpLent 
of learning to learn" skills, including the following: ^'"P™™' 

1. Improving motivation for achievement 

2. Raising level of aspiration 

^' rnSd**'"® ~n'act with models who are achievement ori- 

4. Improving attention-memory span 

5. Developing positive self-image 

6. Developing respect for learning and learners 

7. P"vidlng a variety of methods, materials, and equipment 

attention since past and current learnings soon becom! "obsolete 

■F<'m''> «nwfoe;n«n<. The education of children canno be dl 
vorced from the home. In Wheeler County this fac" h reco^^^^^^^ 

the combined effortf^"^ 

.,M^"^ participate in parem-teacher associations, support the 
athletic and literary events, serve on community action commi tees 
contribute to the "■clothes bank," chaperon and provide7rT™ta: 
t on for trips, assist with fund raising activities, help w^h hilth 
clinics, and serve as substitute teachers. ' P witn health 

"°' children to continue their educa- 

tion but hey want to upgrade their academic, vocational anfcul 
tural levels. Some parents engage iri basic adult educa ^on^rMrams 
some participate in job training experiences; some are mSi oV 
a^ book club, some secure and read books from the bookmobiles 
ome en^ge ,n pottery making; and. a few are returning toTns^ d 
tions of higher learning, to inmtu- 

family involvement is the role of a ^ new person a scfu^ 

"""^1?^^ " ^" ^^^^^^^^ 
^ The. school-homeKiommunlty agent vW 
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and record , basic information about the family structure, economic- 
sicuation, health, hygiene, and special problems. This agent records 
parental attitudes toward education, the schools, and the childi 

The school-home-community agent suggests to the parents ways- 
in which they might enforce the efforts oE the schools on behalf of 
their children. The agent interprets to the parents what the schools 
are trying to do for their children and . is ready to supply advice, : 
assistance, and even some materials for this purpose. 

When a particular problem arises because of the behavior of a 
child or a misunderstanding or dissatisfaction on the part of a 
parent, the agent perfornis a third party role-— liaison between the 
parent and the school. 

Teacher education. The implementation of the Wheeler 
County Education Improvement Project requires initially well- 
trained teachers who want to continue upgrading their own educa- 
tions. The teacher education phase Includes r 

1* An inservice education program which is designed by teach- 
ers to meet their felt needs. It takes into account 
preservice and experiential backgrounds of teachers. De- 
sirable changes in teaching practices are this 
blending of theory with practice in on-the-job training. 

2. A preservice program which utilizci Wheeler ichools as a 
laboratory for teachers at varying stages of their educational 
program— student teachers, currently enrolled in college, 
and regular teachers who are working for self-improvement 
and/or higher certification. 

The teacher education intervention includes not only formal 
classroom procedures but also envelops attending professiorial meet- 
ings, institutes, and workshops, inter- and In tra-school visitation, in- 
dependent study, traveli and the recently initiated innovation ol 
mlcroteaching, 

Nonprofessional staff aides. The use of nonprofessional staff 
aides frees the classroom teacher for higher level dutiei that are more 
directly related to the education of the child. 

Aides' duties are diverse, depending upon their job assignment. 
Some specific tasks include clerical work, playground su 
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audio visual equipment distribution, emergency teacher replace- 
ment> and bulletin board displays. 

Cultural enrichment. The cultural enrichment phase of the 
project is designed to provide opportunities for cultural experiences 
which are generally lacking in rural areas. In addition to activities 
planned by regular classroom teachers and school librarians. Wheeler 
schools employ specialists in art, public school music, band, and cre- 
ative dramatics. These specialists work with teachers and pupils to 
help them obtain maximal profit from their experiences. The local 
school program is supplemented and complemented by bringing to 
Wheeler schools productions o£ the Georgia Southern College band^ 
choir, dramatic, and art departmentr Albany State College Choir- 
South Georgia College Choir; the Savannah Symphony Orchestra; 
and other cultural attractions. The community is invited to attend 
these performances. The people o£ Wheeler County are encouraged 
to attend similar attractions in neighboring cltiei, 

m 

The Summer Module 

The characteristic that differentiates the Education Improve- 
ment Project in Wheeler County from other education improve- 
ment prop-ams is depicted in the title itself- The Wheeler County 
Extended School Year, Its organizational pattern is the nine-nine 
module plan, nine months during the regular school year and nine 
weeks during the summer. The summer module is divided into 
three, S-week sessionsj and participation on the part of students and 
teachers is voluntary, A student may attend any or all of the sessions 
and may come for enrichment or remediation, to extend learning, 
or to earn unit credit to make it possible, to advance through school 
in the normal (or less) amount of time. 

The first summer module utilized educational television as the 
core of the instructional program and emphasized iearning-to-learn 
skills. The Georgia Educatidnal Television Network depicted the 
purpose of the summer program by the use of a thirty-minute film, 
"The Wheeler County Story." This film appeared on three educa- 
tional television stations. 
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Summaxy 

The aim of the Wheeler County Education Improvement Proj- 
ect is not only to turn out graduates with marketable skills but alio 
to produce humane^ refinedi cultivated citizens with a rational hier* 
archy of values. Values that help students view education as more 
than hardcore learning of facts and systems are not learned as a 
formal diacipline but are acquired as an attitude^ an appetite, even 
a tone that prepares the future citizen for a fuller, more satisfying 
lifCp This goal is worth the tremendous efforts of all the components 
of the consortium, 
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The Durham Education Improvement Program* 



R.OBERT L., Spaulding 
Suke Uniyersity 

THE LONG range purpose of the Durham Education Improvement 
ProgTam is the development of new organizational patterns and in- 
structional systems in ongoing classrooms in Durham City and 
County to foster the educational and social development of children 
whose families have been ecQnomically and socially restricted. Not 
only does the Durham Eip seek to introduce modern school practices 
.which have been shown elsewhere to be beneficial but it seeks to 
introduce new techniques, materials, and practices which are devel- 
oped locally by eip teachers and curriculum specialiits. 

Another purpose of the Durham eip is to stimulate North 
Carolina school superintendents, principals, curriculum supervisors, 
teachers, school board members, and legislators concerned with ed- 
ucational problems to enter into a broad range of developmental 
activities in the public schools. The Durham eip does not propose 
to suggest ultimate answers to the problems of economic and social 
deprivation but seeks to demonstrate a variety of alternatives which 
will suggest ivays in which school men and teachers, in cooperation, 
can continue the task of transforming public education in the south- 
eastern region to oyercome the cumulative undesirable effects of 
separate schooling for blacks and whites and of Inadequate financial 
support of public schojols. 

In the role of stimulator, eip is only one of a number of pro- 
grams or agencies such as Head Start, Follow Through, the com- 
munity action programs, the Learning Institute of North Carolina, 
the North Carolina Fund/ and the North Carblina Gomprehensive 

• This program IS a project of the Ford Foundation under the auspices of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schooli whose Education Improvement 
Project is funded by Oie Ford and Danforth Foundations. The Durham kip is 
Jointly administered by Duke Unive«ity,_Nor|h:Caro^^ City _ 

Sdiools, Durham County Schooisrand Operayen Brea^ 
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School Improvement Program, all of which have devoted energies 
toward the improvement of schools and educational opportunity for 
all children in North Carolina. 

The Five-Year Plan 

The original proposal to the Ford Foundation for the Durham 
EiP projected the creation of a small scale school system in which ap- 
proximately 200 to 300 children would be enrolled from ages two 
through ten. This small scale school system would be created as 
a cooperative effort between the Durham City Schools, Durham 
County Schools, Duke University, North Carolina College, and Op- 
eration Breakthrough— the local community action agency. Two 
public schools in the city of Durham and one in the county were 
selected as target area schools since the children attending them 
came from geographical areas where low income families tradi- 
tionally resided. In addition to the three target area schools, a fourth 
city school near Duke University was chosen as a laboratory facility. 
The city schools had announced plans to close the school as a result 
of changing residential patterns in Durham. 

The overall strategy for the development of the model school 
system called for development of new organizational patterns, pro- 
cedures, and lechriiquea of instruction at the laboratory school with 
a concurrent introduction of tested school practices, such as, team 
teaching, ungraded instruction, programed learning, and cross-age 
grouping in the target area schools. 

Plans also called for the creation of a series of preschool classes 
to enroll children from age two through elementary school. A spe- 
cial classroom for very young childreh was constructed on the school 
grounds of one of the target area schools, and some available rooms 
in the basement of the adjacent school were modified to accom- 
modate preschool children. Ghildren selected by random procedure^ 
from the preschool population residing in the three target areas were 
to be enrolled and over the course of the five years were expected 
to enter the public schools in the same areas. 

The effects of the special prop'ams were to be evaluated by a 
series of tests given before and after each of the special interventions 
and, in addition, the overall effects of the fiip were to Isc evaluated 
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by a series of intelligence and achievement tests administered over 
the full length of each child's Involvement in eip classes. 

Basic Research Questions 

miF's research personnel have been concerned with several maior 
questions I 

1. What is the pattern of intellectual development of Durham's 

disadvantaged children^both black and white? 
% In what ways do girls display different patterns from boys? 

3. Does intelligence develop at an even race during the very 
early period of growth and development from aee two 
through ten? - 

4. Do disadvantaged children show a steady decline in intel- 
lectual growth and development, or is their rate of develop- 
ment uneven? 

5. At which chronological age does intervention by eip have 
the greatest impact on the intellectual and language devel- 
opment of disadvantaged children? 

6. What combination of interventions appears to be most ef- 
fective in overcoming the debilitating effects of economic 
and social restrictions? 

7. How might public school personnel and responsible laymen 
concemed about public education, reorganize or restructure 
public education to compensate for the characteristic deficits 
of disadvantaged children? 

Assumptions Used in Developing Specific Programs in the Durham 

Several basic assumptions have been made as a basis for the in 
ttoduction of programs for children in ongoing eip classrooms The 
first asmmption is that in the absence of overt s^^^ of organic ab^ 
normahty-such as, mon^loidism, microcephaly, or other specific 
or^mc or ph)^iological defect^the childre^^^ in Ei/class- 

rooms we biologically intactr that many or most of their differences 
zn developm^t are the result of variations in environmental stim- 
ulation, health care, nutrition, and social relations; and that changes 
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introduced in their social and physical environment will bring about 
changes in intellectual, social, and physical development. 

A second assumption is that the social learning theories of Ban- 
dura and Walters (1). Bijou and Baer (2), and Skinner (4) are rel- 
evant as sources o£ techniques which teachers can use' in the class* 
room to bring about changes in the social behavior ol children. It 
is further assumed that some of the major problems that disadvan- 
taged children have in conventional public school classrooms, prob- 
lems such as apathy, not paying attention, not following directions, 
peer interaction which disturbs others and disrupts the instructional 
program, and resistance to formalized instruction and conventional 
control techniques, can be overcome by the use of behavior-modifica- 
tion techniques as proposed by Bandura, Bijou, Baer, and Skinner, 

The third set of assumptions used in eip is based upon Piaget's 
work in tracing the intellectual development of children and the 
work of curriculum developers such as Taba (6) and Gagne (J). On 
the basis of research by these persons and others concerned with 
concept development and learning, eip*s classrobm programs have 
introduced sequences of encounters with concrete materials and 
structured environments which are hypothesized to foster explora- 
tion, manipulation of physical objects to control sensory inputs in 
the derivation of concepts about reality, and the construction of 
products from raw materials available to, the child in the classroom 
environment. The role of language as a means of fostering concept 
development and communication is emphasized in eip classrooms. 
The assumption here is that as language becomes useful to the child 
in communicating with peers and adults, he vnhances his own 
thought processes and conceptualization of reality, Subiequently, he 
can convey the quality of his undersLanding and knowledge more 
adequately to others. This performance characteristic is highly val- 
ued by school personnel and the middle-class culture generally. 

Performance Outcomes Expected as a Result 0 

Curricular practices in eip's preschools and ungraded primaries 
are predicted to increase the rate of intellectual development to 
approximate the iq norms of the population of the United States as 
a whole and also to enhance language perforinance and ichool 
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achievement in reading, writing, spelling, and mathematics to the 
point equal to or above the average performance of children across 
the United States. Such achievement would be assessed by stan- 
dardized measures such as the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abil- 
ities and the Metropolitan Achievement Test Battery. 

A third riypothesis is that the social performance of children who 
have participated in eip classes would be superior to children who 
have not experienced eip classes. It is specifically hypothesized that 
in subsequent years former eip children will be more productively 
engaged in desirable classroom behavior and will exhibit fewer in- 
stances of misbehavior. It is expected that these children will pay 
more attention to adult directions and instruction, will employ 
better study habits, and will earn higher grades when compared to 
children from similar backgrounds who have not been exposed to 
EIP classroom programs. 

Special Teacher Training Procedures Develop 

As a result of the assumptions underlying eip's programs, a 
number of procedures have been developed to bring about changes 
in classroom organization, instructional programing, and teacher- 
child relationships. Schedules have been developed (6) which define 
in detail specific behaviors of children and teachers in classroom and 
other educational settings. Using continuous monitoring of class- 
room process, along with these schedules, it has been "possible to 
define the characteristic behaviors of both children and teachers in 
EIP classrooms and to introduce specific treatment programs. Guide- 
lines for stimulating behayioral change, derived from the work of 
the social learning theorists, have been used by eip teachers in co- 
operation with research technicians to develbp techniques which 
foster desirable behavior in children. Teachers have learned new 
ways of relating to children, and children have learned to attend and 
become engaged in prpfitable social and independent activities. A 
relaxed, productive, and student-relevant sequence of learning activ- 
itiyes, within limits set by teachers, has been created within the eip 
ungraded primaries. ' 

Techriiques of teacher training and curriculum organization 
learned in the laboratory school have been introduced in target area 
unladed primaries as well as in the preschools. In addition to organ- 
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izational and instructional changes, new instructional materials 
have been developed for fostering language, speech, and motor de- 
velopment. These new materials are being evaluated by special 
studies with experimental and control groups. 

Changes in Development of Intelligence and Academic 
Achievement 

The Durham Eip is now in its fourth year and currently enrolls 
eleven different groups of children of various ages in its target area 
classrooms and demonstration school. Changes in mental age and 
academic achievement for children who liave been enrolled in eip 
since the fall of 1965 are given in Table 1. 



TABLE 1 

Changes in Mental Age and Academic AoHttVEMBNT by Chronolooigal Ace 

FOR Seventeen Disadvantaced Children 



Intelligance Teit Data 
Blnec 
Binet 

WMG (Full Scale) 
wise (Full Scale) 
wiiC (Full Scale) 
wiiG (Full Scale) 
wise (Full Scale) 
Achievement 
MAT Fonn I , 
Word 



aUon 
Reading 

Arithsictic Conaprehension 
mat Form II 

Word Knowledge 
Word Discrimination 
Reading 

Arithmetic Comprehension 
Spelling 
Xanguage A^ievement 

ITPA 



CA 

(in months) 



67 
74 
79 
85 
89 
96 
101 



86 
85 
85 
85 

97 
97 

97 

97 



MA 

(in man 



60 
69 
73 
83 
87 
88 
98 



Equivalent 



L7 
2.0 
1.9 

2.3 

3,4 
2.8 
3.0 

3.a 



102 



85 
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These data are only suffsestJvp sir.™ ,1. 
group of children out «/ff,» ? , ^ represent only one 
ever, they su«e"t th« tht n, ^u-l'"- How- 

approached nKoll nor^:.^™,?':^"'."-' °J 

been above average X^^n ^ ^"r academic achievement has 
A further p<SnTTi„tSt SXth '''"^ r^'""*' ^rade expectations, 
realized eL tho^^^^^^^^^^^^^f have been 
sured by the lUinofi T«f ^ "^^"^^u language performance as mea- 

retardatL ofabr ^^rlr^relr^^^^^^^^^ 
in ap^ioach 

readers. ^^^^^ ^t:!^^^ ^--p^^^ 

peared to develnr, ai- o f... t " discrimination ap- 

MatheScfwas^a'^Shl;;"^^^^^^ 
senaire rods, supplemented hv Q 'fS^o approach using Cui- 

mance in mathemSas ml«r ^^'''1**'' ""^ iVt/mi.«. Perfor- 
gain with s,owerlSSrs,T^^^^ 

This group of childrenJiscLduled for 
grade public school class,J|Rn tWai1 ol .Vm'^'^f ^""^'^ 

mance will be -aluated again ",n the Jril of ig?^^/"'"'^ 

reports on the results WT«%.^ .f™^ °' ^^70. Additional 

next two yea«. Programs will be published during the 
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PROBLEMS OF BILINGUAL CHILDREN 



Problems in Teaching Reading to 
Bilingual Children 

Ethel L, Caffs 

Intermountain Indian ScIiOOl 

WHY can*t Johnny Bilingual read? Thousands of Johnnys and Marys 
across the United States from New York to California face learning 
to read in a second language. In New Yorkj children coming from 
92 countries speak a total of 48 different languages (d). The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs is concerned with Indian students who speak 170 
Indian dialects and whose language structure bears little relationship 
to English (8). 

Components Intarrelated with Reading Problems 

Reading problems cannot be isolated. They are interrelated 
with the goals of the second language learner, problems of the total 
second language acquisition taskj and with factors influencing this 
task. 

While second language learners may have any of three primary 
goals (cultural enrichment^ utilitarian enrichment^ or basic Uteracy)^ 
the goal most likely to produce reading problems is that of acquiring 
literacy in the language in which one expects to acquire all of one's 
formal education (5)* 

The total second language acquisition task involves knowledge 
of phonemic, morphological, and syntactical language dues* auditory 
discriminationj imitative ability; understanding of word meanings 
with all the connotations and subtletiesj knowledge of situational 
language patterns- written expressiori patterns; recognition of ele= 
^ ments of style and literary devicesj selections of appropriate cog- 
nitive skill to meet the language taskj and knowledge of culture 
from which the language has developed. 

Eight factors that influence the learning of a iecond language 
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were listed by Tireman and Ziiitz in 1961 {10). Foremost among 
these is that of desire. Desire must have strong reinforcement of 
need to keep a student struggling with the complexities of the 
English language. Practical utilitarian arguments are always more 
effective in promoting desire than invoking cultural value {12), 
Desire or motivation is seriously reduced if that desire produces an 
alienating situation. When children begin to acquire not only a 
strange language but cultural value systems alien to the cultural 
heritage of their ancestors, an awareness of conflict emerges and the 
sensing of this robs the child of emotional security. The more emo- 
tionally charged and the greater the extent of cuiture-value conflicts, 
the greater the impact on emotional security. Prevention of damage 
to a learner's inner-core personality was considered so important by 
Hildegard Thompson, chief. Branch of Indian Affairs in 1965, that 
she stated cultural empathy should be a major qualification of all 
teachers who work with the culturally different (^). 

Two other factors of importance are the amount of exposure to 
the new language and the amount of time allotted for second lan- 
guage learning. If the language of the learner's community is the 
native tongue, the rate of acquisition of the second language is 
slowed. Concern with this problem caused teachers in Bureau of 
Indian Affair's schools in 1904 to forbid speaking the native tongue 
upon threat of punishment, A more humanistic approach has since 
developed, and various experiments are being tried to solve this 
problem (7). The amount o£ time allotted has increased considerably 
from the schedule of one hour daily, often found in the * 'foreign" 
language instruction of the past. At Intermountain Indian School^ 
students are scheduled for language laboratory, e.s.l, oral enrich- 
ment, written English, drama, literature, and reading classes plus 
acquiring instruction in content subjects from English speaking 
teachers sensitive to the bilingual problem, 

A fourth factor is the common elements between the original 
langiiage and second language. For Navajo Speaker 

encounters problems with particular phoneines, sue final conso- 
nantsi the absence in Navajo of certain sounds, such as the voiced 
and voiceless th in "this" and "think" or fricatives such as "face" 
amd -'violets"; and ^e tendency to cany over the glottal stop in the 
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Navajo phonemic system into Engliih speech* Morphological and 
syntactical differences, such as pluralizationj possessive forms, gender* 
and verb system^ contribute to difficulty in mastering the new 
language {10)^ 

Four other factors having definite impact on s^ond ranguage 
acquisition are socioeconomic status of learners^ influence o£ recog- 
nized leaders of the original cultural community, educational ad- 
junctSi and intelligence^ "While learners from some countries rise 
in socioeconomic status as a result of second language acquisition^ 
it lias been noted that harmful social and economic forces can 
**dissipate energy^ short-circuit ambitionp create anxiety, and pro^ 
duce fears that paralyze a child" (J)* Debilitating factors such as 
poor attendance^ undernourishmentj broken homei etc., are fre- 
quently found in the background of bilingual poor readers {13)- An 
example of constructive influence by native language leaders is the 
establishing of a large scholastic fund by the Navajo Tribal CounciL 

Reading Problem Areas 

Against this background of factors influencing the second lan- 
guage acquisition, the problems of becoming literate in that lan- 
guage emerge as herculean tasks^ 

Decoding 

As Tireman (p) pointed out so expressively, **There is no magic 
formula/' A child learning to read in a second language must master 
the same skills as the one learning to read in a first language. Some- 
how the child must learn to decode the visual symbols of reading 
into meaningful sound symbols of real^ vicarious^ or synthetic ex- 
periences. W^olk (i J) reported on a special study of reading disability 
errors of bilingual children. An analysis of these errors indicate that 
most were the result of inadequately spoken English* The results 
of hundreds of Gilmore Oral Reading Inventories given at Inter- 
mountain Indian School dramatize that mahy mechanical errors in 
reading are identical to speaking eirors* However, this is not the 
total explanation. Just as^ some Anglo children who speak English 
as a first language fail to leaxm to decode visual symbols^ so do some 
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bilingual children. The causes appear to ba the same: inadequate 
auditory perception* faulty visual perception, and poor teaching. 

Ewers (/) found a high positive relationship between bilingual- 
ism and the inability to blend syllables and concruded from her 
itudy that reading ability involves many aspecta of auditoiy percep- 
tion* Short vowel sounds are of such short duration may students 
cannot separate them from the initial consonant. Even when studenti 
can recognize the different short vowels* they may have trouble 
holding the sounds in their mind's ear long enough to produce a 
sound and mentally compare the two. 

Inadequate teaching of word attack skills appears to be highly 
significant. Students often read with good oral accuracy until they 
encounter words for which their attack skills are inadequate. Then 
they not only falter on those words but make mechanical errors on 
words previously read smoothly. While phonetic clues are not so 
helpful to the bilingual as to the native speaker, they appear to be 
iignificantly valuable in decoding visual communications* An anal- 
ysis of the phonetic word attack skills of good bilingual readers 
indicates competency in utilizing Vijual clues and applying phonetic 
principles* 

Word Meaning - 

Pronunciation of written words is only one aspect of word 
mastery. Reading involves attaching meaning to the decoded symboL 
In this realm lies the real troublemaker for the bilinguaL Words 
are seldom given meaning in isolation^ Function order^ inflection* 
intonation, and referencep control meaning (5)* For example, if I 
say the word runj what comes to your mind? A run in your stocking? 
Moving rapidly on foot? Reproducing copies? A salmon run? Not 
until I place the word in a sentence or context will it hfave definite 
meaning. To compound the problem of word meaning is the use 
of idioms (i^)* To the bewildered bilingual^ English is idiom rich 
and modern English of contemporary stories :*'way out*** Many simple 
verbs can be combined with prepositions to produce idioms that 
baffle nonnative speakers. Take the verb and try out put over ^ 
put outj put up with^ output^ put aboutj put aaross. 
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If one considers the average vocabulary of first language English 
speaking children in first grade, the enormity of vocabulary load for 
the bilingual becomes obvious* To catch up with the average first 
language fourth grader the bilingual needs to master approximately 
9t000 words, many of which have multiple meanings* Many ed- 
ucators agree the most efficient method of choosing which words to 
teach is by use of word-frequency lists. Permanently attaching mean- 
ing to a %¥ord may require only a few exposures, but some words are 
so vague or nondistinctive as to require literally hundreds of expo- 
sures or uses to be adequately assimilated. 

Comprehension 

Comprehension involves more than knowing the meanings of 
wordsi however^ it is greatly hindered if many word meanings are 
unknown. Generally, problems of comprehension are of two kinds i 
lack of oral English experiential background and inadequate meth- 
ods of determining comprehension* If students cannot identify who, 
what^ when, where^ and why after correctly reading a story orally^ 
the problem lies in not understanding how to answer this type of 
question* Oral pattern practice is needed in a concrete experiential 
situation* For examplei Wheref Where is Mary? In her seat. Where 
is John? Outside, Where is the book? On the table* Inability to 
identify main idea, .^upportvng details, cause and effect^ relationships^ 
and other such skills again depends on having been shown how to 
do these in meaningful oral English situations devoid of visual 
symbol decoding* I£ the child^s oral English is inadequate^ the 
reading teacher may have to take sentences apart i make separate 
sentences of clauses; change inverted word order to normal word 
order; put markings to indicate connectors such 2lb then^ but^ untilj 
and underline key words in comprehension questions such as when^ 
where^ and who (4), 

Linguistic Clue Umge 

Some bilingual students readily pick up cluesi the determiners 
aj an^ i/Eej jom^j are followed by nouns or nam wordsr pronouns 
have referents either within the sentence or in preceding sentencesi 
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and word order control of have con- 

^ : siderable diflBculty in grasping the H patterns of English 
sufficiehtly to use the linguistic clues 

Study Skills: : . 7:::::-'^^::'^^^^^^^ ■■:::'''['■':/. . ■ : 

Another part of the total reading proble is the acquisition 
of study skills. From foUpwing simple directions to complex orga- 
nization of the reading task^^^ same 
learning task as the nonbilingual b does not come equipped : 

^ w 

FacioTS Which Adversely 

Oral Lcmgua^ Competent ^ ^^^^y 

Foremost among the factors which adversely ajBEect reading 
instruction is rushing into reading 

in oral language (ii). This ^^fe those -.\ \ 

whoie formal education must come in the second language. One 
cannot postpone reading instruction until the child is as competent 
as ah adult native ipeaker^o 

language program is needed which is so structured as prepare 
the child for the reading skills required ^^^b 

tional program. Linguistic clues arid patterns of thinking taught in 
oral language classes lessen the burd the 
challenge of learning to attach meaning t | 

Trained Teacher Shortage J 

A second problem la the shortage of t^^ trained to teach 
reading to the bilingual itudent. The fifteen-year Puerto Rican 
study (<?) indicated that a teacher's knowledge of the native language . ; 

V ! of ; thje students' had riq sighificant e^ct oh learning English and 

that the most successful approach was a combination b£ structural \ 
and vocabulary etnphasii arid ex^^ the 
needs and problems of a specific class, ^ { 

: • guals would agree that the reading teacher should have cultural - > 
empathy, background training in t^^ J 
lecond language, uhde«tandirig of the readi |; 
: siasm to §3«p§nm L 
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Suitable Material Shortage 

A third major factor is the lack of suitable materials* Some 
basal readers carry stories which exp beliefs in conflict with 

cultural beliefs of the bilingual child (2 J), Most book companies do 
not provide lists of idioms appearing in their readers {14). Some 
books will state that the words used in the book come from lists 
such as the Dolch Service Word list but fail to consider the multiple 
meanings they give to these words in their stories. Most teacher^s 
manuals do not carry suggestions for those teaching the bilingual. 
Supplernentary materials are often high in interest appeal but are 
not too plentiful at the primer tb second grade reading difficulty 
level. More exchange of materials developed by pupil-teacher ex- 
perience charts and creative writing could help make reading ma- 
terials more relevant to the learners. 

Other Adverse Factors 

Other factors involved include experience deprivatioh^ teacher 
quandary of what value system to teachv educational philosophiesj 
curriculuin pfferings, physiological, and neurological disabilities* 



pescription of JTitle I Projecr^ Readers 

Planhing a remediation pro-am based on an analysis of the 
information availabl e involves considerable knowledge of socio- 
logical and ciilturalfectoM^ enipathy, knowledge of the reading 
process/ and sensitive jUd^nent as to the relative importance of 
various factors influencing the reading problem* For those children 
who failed to learn to read adequately to meet their needs, a readihg 
improyemerit center was eitabliriied at Intermountain Indian School 
through Title I assistance. 



SelectiOT^ Testingi and Sdiedu^ 

Standardized achievement tests together wit diagnostic screen- 
ing tests are given to classirooms of students. This information and 
classroom teacher recommendations deteraiine which students are. 
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ielected as potential clie Students are prbvided %vith applic^^ 
tion forms and helped to fil^ are 
not forced into attendance although school counselors may urge 
itudents to consider it seriously/ Generally more students ask to be 
allowed to come than can be accommodated. 

Therapy students are per hour per teacher, 

. These students are given various diagnostic tests. Both group and 
individual word attack skiU have been developed which do not 
involve nonsense syllables. Nonsense syllables too; often produce 
nonlinguisticany true internaL^^^^ w structure patterns. Other tests 
utilized include DolcH Sight Word Test^ Betts Informal Spelling 
Inventory, oral reading^ i 

Tests. A listening levels test coiM stories of high interest 

to the Indian student provides inJEbraiation as to English languag 
understanding and indicates the level to which the student can be 
taught to read. According to Mui^hy (J)^ the highest level at which 
; the student can demonstrate comprehension of 70 p 

the level to which he catt be/ taught to read. Information con- 
cerning vision/ speech handicaps, hearing disabilitiei^ psychological 
factors^ and health considerationi, is J acquired ^ request from 
appropriate agencies within th 



* Instrucdonal Orgmuzatlon^^ Materials 

To provide individualized instruction for eight students per 
hour per teacher^ students are contracts. This sched- 

ule allows pupils to see completed w^ 

ing task ahead/ The teacher b^ helps 
in accomplishing the tasks and ^ 

Based on our curriculum study in reading/ the contracts are divided 
into fiye sectlonsr word attacki Voca 

related skills^ and study skills. The teacher in consultation with the 
director determines the assignments ^^^^^^ the 
testing and background data for each studen Contracts vary con- 
siderably* One student iftay^^h number of word attack skill 
assignments to meet a deficiency^ a vocabulary lesson which is cor- 
related with the comprehension assipimenti and a spelling lesson 



correlated with word attack. This student will also have provision 
for daily oral work with the teacher. Another student, who is 
becoming a word caller, will have vocabulaTy assighments correlated 
with comprehension assignments, l^isten-Think tapes, lessons from 
Reading for Understanding Kitj and no oral reading at all. As a 
student completes work, he requests checking. N early all assignments 
are checked within a few minutes of CQmpletion, Corrections are 
explained. Unusual difliculty and need for additional instructional 
activities are noted on the contract. If work is well done, an appro- 
priate comment is written on the contract^^ 
fine job, etc. If work is careless, pporly done without good^^^^^^ 
or prqcrastinated, an appropriate comment is placed on the contract. 
The weekly grade is based on quaUty and of work per- 

" formed. ^; --"^ ' ' \ - 

An example of types of materials employed to attack a particular 
problem would be those used for a student who has not acquired 
the visual clue principle of hard and soft c and G. Lang^ 
cards are assigned to permit students to hear the patterns. Phonics 
TVe X/se J Developing Rea^ or some 

other workbook instructional assignments are completed* Next, the 
student receives an Aud-x c and a lesson. If neceasary or desired, 
a reinfcrcement encoding lesson fro Spiello is used. As r a final 

test and to give additional practice, a small hand tachlstoscope with 
c and G words is operated with oral rei^ 

^ As students are diagriostically : tested,^ 
students are noted and analyzed. Materials are constructed by the 
director or teacher. staff rfor^ 

site to accurateTpronounciatio^ common problem. 

Twenty-three lessons were constructed to be utilized in a tape- 
recorder junction box arrangement. Consisting of carefully planned 
script and respdnse sheets, these lessoris deal primarily with the 
%^oweii^ One rather notable problem was failure to acquire accent 
patterns. Overhead students to 

discover the patterns and apply them to uhkridwh w Frequently, 
commercial materials can be utilized, if modified, corre 
, : reinforced. For example, for soitie students particula 

in yOcabiUary ^owth in relationship to wdtd attack and compre- 
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hension, PFord Cluej was used as a basal vocabulary program. Lan- 
guage Master cards made to accompany these allow the student 
to acquire correct pronunciation independently. Staff designed com- 
pletion sentence cards and storycards reviewing each set of ten words 
provide additional practice with the w^ 

;Many P^^ such as the Dan 

Frontier Seriesj Hunting Grizzly Bearsy Checkerhoard Series, and 
Wildlife Seritf^j are supplemented with study sheets designed by the 
staff, rhcsc study sheets give much vocabulary ievi(;w and practice 
on various comprehension skills: For some of these supplementary 
readers, overhead transparencies are being developed to assist stu- 
dents with learning the multiple meaning of words For example, 
in the book. Hunting Grizzly Beari (a favorite of many students), 
tiw word snapped is used with four different iheanings: Fastened— 
he snapped the radio on the bear's ear; made a noise like a snap— 
the gun snapped as he pulled the triggerr 

Jaws snapped; and hitting with a jerking motion-^the bear snapped 
at Rich with his paw. 

Many filmstrips intended for use with group discussion can be 
utilized for individualized instruction if tapes are prepared to 
provide oral explanation and response sheets are constructed to allow 
the student to make an : overt response. To accorrip^ 
cognitive-skill filrnstrips ^cquirpd this; past yiear, a student response 
sheet was constructed allowing the student to react to the questions 
posed, demonstrate application of the skill, and check his responses 
agairiit an answer key for reiriforcement or correction* 

Students having visuai p^ 

tachistoscopic worki kiriesthetic^is 

fround discrimiimtioh jexercises, or ey^ training. 

Many students who are havirig^ problems with oral-reading ac- 
curacy receiv^ work on orar meet 
independent reading levels and their interests. The tape recorder 
is an indispensable aid in providing oral reading practice; however, 
iofflie students need a teacher sufficie 

or English sound production to help the child with speech organ 
placement or movement: for example, the short a troublesome 
phoneme for many remedial students, is produced by tuckirtg the 
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tongue behind the lower teeth and uttering a somewhat sharp sound. 
The rnispronunciation o£ wbrds such as * *mudder' * for mot her, "siug" 
tor things and "dis" for iAij is a speech error, not a reading errorr 
however^ language arts should not be a fragmented discipline. Our 
staff helps students with this type of problem to improve the oral 
reading accuracy and oral English, 

Results of Project . 

* Reading center sessions are scheduled for eight weeks' instruc- 
tion plus the pretesting and post-testmg time. Students may attend 
one more of the sessions depending on a number of factors* need, 
potentiaiity for cdhtiiiued improvement, interest, etc. Examination 
of previqiis schoolirig recdrds of these students reveals an average 
gain of one month per eight weeks^ instruction,^ few students 

gained as much as one year seven mo in yocabulary and two 
years two months in comprehension, the avera gain for a center 
session >vas nearly, three months per eight weeks in vocabulary and 
two mbn ths per eight weeks in compreherisipn, as measured on the 
Gates-MacGinitie test. On the Gilmiore Oral Reading Inventory the 
average gain in oral accuracy was five and pne-half months with nine 
attd bhe-h^lf moriths^ gai students made 

higher poit-teit scores :on three put of the four tests and made a 
lower post-test on the fourth test. Some went down oh all tests even 
though their daily word indicated improvement. Testing is a very 
provocative business. Sonic students will deliberately make mistakes 
because they want to continue coming to i the centieri others will 
try anythirig to get a higher score (apparently for ego satisfaction)* 
some become so nervous during a .test they ■ cannot perform to the 
level they can under npntesting circumstances I and some do better 
on silent tests while others seem to need the teacher-pupil attention 

stimulus of the oral tests. 

A student evaluation form permiti students to indicate their 
feelings toward the center activities. At the end of the first session 
this year, 94 percent of the students indicated they believed they 
had imprbved in reading. Of the materials used, they indicated their 
favorites in this descending order r silent reading of books, language 
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master, controlled reader, wbrkbooks; KiM (s.R.A: Reading Attain- 
ment, etc.), tape recorder work, Aud-X, oral reading to the teacher, 

and liitening to recordi, 

_ Another item the students art; asked about is the work difficulty. 
Given choices ol too easy, jmt ahout^^^ bit hard, and 

too hard, the number one chbice is jtist about W^Af followed by a 
little bit hard. ■ ' ■ 



Tomorrow's Ilope 

While the reading problems of the bilingual are often made 
more complex by many factors, the increased attention being given 
this national problem wiir^^^^ 

teacher training, constructibn of materials, and provision of badly 
nce(l<;<I additional iuiids. Surely, tomoiTow's Johnny Bilingual will 

receive more help in acquiring competency ^^ i^ 
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1929). junior first. high^^^ I°^ 

^^^^^^^ 

were commendable but mnr^ j Start. These programs 

efforts chi]d«ri^J"sB^n^ ' T'** ^^^^"^^ '^^Vite all 

and total achievement: 

A recent summary of test resulr^ fvnm t . 

in 1963. 1964, r^dlLr^^^ 

^ pexwntage of children sdbri„i^/S^'^^*^ 
Metropolitan Reading R«,1fnE t° - on the 

backJunds^ OrS^ --'.'^^^ 

schools with i^predomi^PljSSSS^^^ 

the average one vpn,- l^'*'"^" ivi exican emolment scored on 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

inioM^W objective 
equallypable.^^^ 

hayior. Similar evaluative reports related^n n^'^K/ " ?^^ ""^ ^e- 

flrni teacher judgriient. . ^ ^ " i to con, 

; Angel's study (/) indicated that one effect ,,f kji- , 
the Mexican^merican; child was ^ci^ ^ 

(<0 and Mantel WA^t«n^>- "^^'«"' *^^ 
in^.n«„.mUiari|"p 
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mociyation was present; for children it was utter confusion. Unable 
to cope with prolonged bombardnient of unidentified atimuli, chil- 
dren's responsea ranged from general disinterest to more overt action 
and included stuttering, aggressive acts directed toward other chil- 
dren, passive hostility directed toward adults (withdrawal^ refusal 
to work, generally noncooperative)/ loss of self-confidence (fearful 
of trying), and defensive behavior (headache, stoma 

In Education Across CuUuws^ Zhttz (9) noted that children 
required to adjust to a different culture, with a different language 
when verbal ekpressibn was lacking, experienced extreme f rustra- 
tiori which blocked thinking skillsi Under such itress cognitive skills 
appeared to be lacking. (3oramunicatibn also sufFered; children 
appeared neither naonolingual nor bilingual, but rather nonlingual, 

Gaarder (4) considered emotional and intellectual problems to 
be closely related to language, : When bilingualism was ; viewed as a 
liability, confidence and pride were destroyed; and the individual 
rejected self, schobl, parents, and s^ learher felt his 

language and culture were accepted, he developed feelings of pos* 
itive self-worth which enabled him to cope with coghitive tasks. 

Early in the 1960's concerns for bilingual education began to 
receive national; atteritiori. in 1965 and ;19B6 the report of the ncte 
Task Force on Teaching Engliih to the D is 

Ni^ Tucson Surveyjof the vTeachin the Spanish 

Speaking (5) focused on the bilingual education problem. 

As a riesult of this growing awareness, schools across the nation 
began seekirig ways to naake the 
port was provided through the Elementar 

Act (1965) whereby solutions to' the problem were sought. Innova 
and exemplary studies under Title III offered opportunities to con- 
duct educational research relevant to local needs. 

The Sustained Primary Program for Bilingual Students, of the. 
Las Cruces Public Schools, Title ■ III esea, recognized the problem 
of undifferentiated cultural and linguistic factors related to academic 
achievemerit and presented an experim for bilingual 

education beginning with kindergarten and advancing through 
grade three. (A research study began July 1967 and will conclude 
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t,pn represents the best we know about learning environment 

^exican, Anglo heritage of the MesiUa Valley and Southwestern 
New Mexico: discovering the structure of language; recoCTS h^ 

tl^St i'^^'iWnr 'he n^ethodolo^Ta^d st«^ 
to create the best learning chmate; and exploring ways of expanding 
the learning environment into the home 

Theoretical Position ' 
position statements: , - i ic louowing 

of ethnic groups m the community, it follows that greater apSJ 

l^diS'^o'^-1''^-^ feeliSs 
le^aing to meaningful bicultura^ interaction. 

_ If the.leamer experiences happy positive feelings, he wlU feel 

free to explore and question his envii^iimeht, adiviti^ thus h^nit^ 

mg maximum perceptual and conceptual growth. 

facUitate^^eal^y interaction and involvement resulting in 6m 
measurable achieyement.^^^^^^^^^ V 'g m optimum 

^nglish and Spanish language, he iw 
pretiv^ tools for rneaningfui bicultuRil i^ 

i^J^i^^f^'^P^^^ of 

participation IS actively maintained : hbme^^^ 

fleet mutual, responsible concerns for education - " " 

Com^o«e«b;of the project indu^^^ 
component IS presented with accejited rationale - 

coMinuou^learnmg^^^^ 

with two hundred instructional : days and short vacation perlbT 
The calendar IS apprdted by the 
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remain together kinderpirten through ^ade three. Advancement 
is continuous and nongraded. 

Esctended teacher contracts include two hundred days of instruc- 
tion and twenty-five days o£ inservice/Teachfcri Teceive college credit 
for in jervice. training under the direction o£ public school admin- 
istrators^ Emphasis is upon curriculum preparation, teaching meth- 
pds, and evaluations. 

A culttiraliy centered cwrriVu^UTn implements sound learni 
theory. First of all, the value system; of the learner is recognized 
by identifying and accepting cultuTal values of the histOTical setting 
and linguistic contributions of the present personal setting. Culturie 
is explored as content/and content is developed through English and 
Spanish languages. Valuirig ahd utilizing the pupils' cultural heritage 
create a climate for happiness and CO 

pupils* linguistic! patterns promote early and meaningful communi- 
cation. Thus, feelings are not in conflict with language or culture, 
and the child can experience successful encounter in the assimilation 
-of . ;cognitivev.data. -.''-r-v^^ 

The methodology emplc^e^ provides a descriptioh o£ how 
learning occurs and identifies the climate in which learning is 
most readily facilitated. It is a ^^d^ of the teaching strategy 

and the dynamics of the leam 

discovery techniques which will lead to ■ 

Within the sustained primary program for bilingual pupi 
prime consideration is accorded the necessity for providing situations 
arid materials whereby conceptual proficiency and s are 
achieved simultaneously. 

iThrough differentiated instru 
become serf-selecdve, sel£<Hrected, self-disciplined, arid self-eval- 
uative. The emphasis is upoii awareness of self, awareneis of others/ 
and personal competence. ; . 

The cumculum guide establishes broad conceptual frame- 
work. The statement of concept -proy ides a goal or understanding the 
child is expected to reach through inqu discovery, - , 

Content areas determine the scope and sequence o£ information 
appropriate to instructional Jevel and subject areav 

Adcivities and ' resources support concepts presented- Finally, 
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evaluative guidelines provide measures of perceptual, conceptual, 
and attitudinal growth. 

The iy^j and the ^oa; are set forth in this culturally centered 
language arts guide which is the vehicle for the estperimental instruc- 
tional program of four schools/ kindergarten through third ^ade. 

^he experiential language art^^^^^ 
the heart of this study. Communication is controlled by the in- 
dividuars personal values, Attitudinal values are like a magnetic 
force which selects, attracts, repels, and arranges stimuli into fields 
of action* The child's attitudinal values are inexorably bound to his 
culture, language, and feelings and serve to shape his conceptualiza- 
tions. This attitudinal force pperates continually and selectively in 
the learning process. Language is the vehicle for concept formation. 
Language forms the bridge of understanding, for language cannot be 
divorced from emotion or intellect. Language achieves its fullest 
meaning when the interaction of experience makes it possible for a 
child to express his conceptualization. 

Valuing creative communication individualizes learning, for 
children speak/ write, read, spell, and tra 

patterns of language. Creative communication accompanies and 
promotes creative behavibr and responsible decision making thus 
generating the desirable flexibility required for healthy adjustments 
in a changing society* 

Experimental English-Spanish instruction occurs in two 
elementary schools. Sixty kindergarteh children and sixty first 
p-ade children began the projMt in 1966^-^ 

through grade three. Children enrolled in the K-S classes learn 
to listen, speak/ read, and write in English an 
tion is aimed toward linguistic fluency and comprehension in 
both languages. Learning in two lariguages is not seen as an ■ 
end in itself but as a process for bettering educatiorial and 
social goals. 

Experimental English instruction occurs in two ele 
schools. Sixty kindergarten children and s 
began the project in 1966-1907 ahd^ w^^ 

three. Children enrolled in the K-S classes are instructed in 

; Engb* ; only. Comprehension, however/ is a basic 

' o - ■■'^ , - ■ .■ : ' -;• - - ■ - r^' - - ■ 
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bilingual aide is present to provide lang^uage re^ ' 
..needed.-y:.. ^ "'..'J: .... . 

A coiitroUed basal reader program describes languag arts 
ingtructiorj .Cor first, second, and third grade children in the four 
^ elementary schools not enrolled in the K-8 program. Pupils in - 
tliese schoola comprise the control grotip. 

Language patteTOing is 
child's aural-oral experience in both ; experimental groups; Vocab- 
ulary is carelully selected. Language skills are strengthened through 
the use o£ a tape recorder/ a listening center, arid 
progTamed activities, iPatterns are selected which help children ex- 
press positive self concepts in Spanish and English, 

* Encoding and decoding skills are recognized as part of the learn- 
ing process. Every individual in some manner accepts, rejects, as- 
similates, integrates, and responds to stimuli in manrier appropriate 
to his total organismic structure. The learner's response to language 
is observed by the perceptual motor skills he demonstrates, by the 
linguistic and conceptual level at which he dperates, by the neuro- 
psychophysio makeup he displays, and by the personal : value system 

- he employs. ; : . V v;;- " '>;^;.:^:;-:;V- 

Language is a learned process based bn' th^^ per- 
ceptidn and brganizatiori of all aud 

Lariguage is also a social experieriCe develcped in Telatiori to 
self and others and provides a media for receiving reacting, and 
interacting with the environment. 

Decoding means breaking the visual code and assigning meaning 
to language symbols. It is the basic skill essential for success in read- 
ing. Decoding is more than phonics instruction. It is a way of ex- 
ploring the structure of langu^e arid requires the selection of ap- 
propriate strategies - for categorizing perceptual and conceptual 
stimuli into temporal spatial patterns. 

Breaking the visual code (J), valuable as it is for children of 
low socioeconomic status and those predisposed to reading failure, 
must be preceded and accompanied by meaning-laden patterns of 
-;languagei': . - . 

The language experience approach to reading becomes, then, 
, the basic technique for reading instruction in each experimental 
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teachers have experienced inci'eased personal sensitivity and insight 
into their own feelinp as well as increased understanding of their 
roles as facilitators o£ learning. (Activities are publicized through 
El Mirasol an English/Spanish newsletter for parents,) 

Th^ human development program (2) facilitates favorable per* 
sonality growth and development. It was choien to compliment the 
K-3 Program to advance positive feeling of self-worth. Teachers 
and parents learn to strengthen and enrich the learn ihg experiences 
of children through increased awareness of and sensitivity to school, 
home, and community life as it effects pupil attitude and perfor* 
mance. 

The human development program promotes positive awareness 
oE self and others, develops and evaluates social interaction, and 
helps individuals recopiize and accept feelinp of mastery and success. 

Gall for Action 

These various components comprise the learning environment- 
The stage is set! The mood is changing-=-eKperimental, positive, 
exciting, frustrating, expectant, determined, warm, intent, and pur- 
posefull 

What do we expect to learn? 

Will children involved in the experimental culturally centered 
language arts instructional prop'ams achieve at a significantly higher 
level than children from similar backgrounds at similar grade level 
who are involved in a traditional basal reader instructional program? 

Will children involved in the experimental English/Spanish in- 
structional program achieve as well as children in an experimental 
English program and better than a like group of children in a basal 
reader instructional program? 

Will the mental abilities of children from Spanish speaking back- 
grounds be increased by actualizing self-concepts related to 
language and culture through curricular learning experiences? 

Will pupils receiving two huridred days of instruction during 
a period of tw^elve months, with firequent shor vacations not exceed- 
ing three wee^, experience continuous learning advancement at a 
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sipiificantly higher level than pupils receiving instruction for one 
hundred eighty days during a period of nine months with three 
months of vacation time? 

Will projective measures of pupil attitude and adjustment (af- 
fective learning) correlate positively with standardized measures of 
pupil achievement (cognitive learning)? 

Will parent attitude and degree of involvement correlate pos- 
itively with pupil attitude and pupil achievement? 

Research Design 

Pre- and post-measures ot mental ability, readiness for learnii.g, 
academic achievement, pupil attitude, parent attitude, and degree of 
involvement will be assessed each year of the project. 

The Parent Attitude Toward Education Rating Scale will in- 
dicate any changes in attitude related to the schools* instructional 
program, home-school relationships, value of education for them- 
selves and their children, aspirations for their children, extended 
school year, dual language instruction, and personal educational 
experiences* * 

Evaluation instruments include the California Test of Mental 
Maturity, Kindergarten Evaluation of Learning Potential, Metro- 
politan Reading Readiness, Metropolitan Achievement Test, Parent 
Attitude Toward Education, Draw-a-PeMon, and Pupil Adjustment 
Scale, 

Statistical data for the first year (1966-1967) of the project is 
being analyzed. This portion of the report presents some implications 
and possible trends in bilingual instruction. It is not meant to repre- 
sent the final data. 

Results of the Califomia Test of Mental Maturity administered 
to first grade students in the fall of 1967 and again in the spring of 
1968 indicated a significant difference between 

iQ means and between the pre-post nonlanguage iq meaiis for each 
of the instructional iHogiums at the .01 level (Table 1). 

It appears that for bilingual students, intelligence as measured 
by the Giaifornia Test of Mental Maturity is favorably affected by 
school instruction* 
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For first grade students the language iq and nonlanguage iq 
comparison of the signiflcance o£ difference between mean scores of 
Fall 1967 and Spring 1968 tests as measured by the California Xesc 
of Mental Maturity indicated thexfi is a significant difference between 
the language and nonlanguage iq' of the control group in the fall 
and the spring testing. There was no significant difference between 
the language and nonlanguage iq of the experimental English group 
(Xable 2). There was no significant difference between language 
and nonlanguage iq of the experimental Spanish /English group in 
the fall testing, but a significant difference was found in the spring 
testing. 

We may assume that the language development ofjsthe children 
in the control group was retarded in comparison to their non- 
language development and that the experimental Spanish /English 
p*oup developed nonlanguage skills which were apparently lacking 
at the time of initial testing. 

The comparison of experimental programs as measured by the 
California Test of Mental Maturity (Table 3) indicated by the sig- 
nificance of difference between means shows there was no signif ijant 
difference between the control and experimental English groups; no 
significant difference was found between the experimental English 
group anf experimental Spanish /English group, but there was a 
significant difference between the control and experimental Spanish/ 
English group on language iq. 

We can assume that the population in the control group does 
differ from the population in the experimental Spanish/English 
^oup in language competency. 

A survey of Metropolitan Achievement Test (Table 4) scores 
administered in the fall of 1968 (in September 1968, second grade 
groups were adnainistered the first grade test) indicated the sig- 
nificance of difference between means in word knowledge, word 
discrimination, reading, and arithmetic. 

Results indicated that the experimental Spamsh/Englisb |roup 
differed significantly from the control ^oup " in word discrimhjation 
(.10) and arithmetic achievement (.05) and from the experimental 
English group in word discrimination (.10) as meas^^^ 
pclitan Achievement Test, 
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SUSTAINED PRIMARY PROGRAM FOR BILINGUAL CHILDREN 

Two implications seem justified- dual language instruction was 
not detrimental to achievement in school as measured by Metro= 
pohcan Achievement Test, and instruction in English and Spanish 
enhamced school achievement. 

Conclusions 

_ While conclusive statements at the end of the first year would 
be premature. It is appropriate, because of intensified educational 
concerns for bilingual education, to provide a description of ^'le 
project and to evaluate and report the progress of the study Orh -r 
reports will be forthcoming. 

Results of 1966-1967 studies present the follotving findings- 
Intelligence. The mental abilities of children in the experimen- 
tal and ^control groups were increased by school experiencef as 
measured by the California Test of Mental Maturity. 

Instruction, Dual language instruction was not detrimental to 
academic achievement as measured by the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test. Dual language mstruction enhanced school achievement. 

Achievement, ^iidten who attended two hundred days of 
school and received continuous educational learning experiences in 
the experimental program achieved more than children in the tra- 
ditional one hundred eighty days' program and more than children 
m the- traditional one hundred eighty days' program plus forty half ■ 

days of summer language pro-am, as measured by the Metrop 
Achievement Test. 

Looldng Ahead 

^ Measures of pupil seltoncept and parent attitude toward 
education as they relate to pupil achievement will be reported in a 
later article. At appropriate intervab progress reports will be made 
avai^ble to mterested educators in ti^e^ fc^^ demoi^- 
strations, lectures, slides, movies, publications,^ and Con^ 

terenccs. The complete report will be available in 1971. 

As the sustained primary program enters the third year o£ the 
research study. Las Crucei School administmtm and teachew are 
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already adjusting to curriculum changei growing out o£ the initial 
phase of the study, A new proposal under Title VII will study the 
effectiveness of team teaching using educational specialists with para- 
professionals and parent volunteers in a dual language culture- 
oriented instruction program, 
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Needed Research in Language and Reading 
Instructional Problems of Spanish 
Speaking Children • 

Carl L. Rosen 

Georgia State Univeriliy 

I~ f^^.^r^^^ Spanish-speaking backgrounds constitute the 

a^^lrTMr" "Vr"''' ^ S'""'^- For e«ampla, there 

are several million Me^tican-Arharicans, mostly redding in five south 

w^tem states (5?), whose children frequently experience seriou; 
d.fficulties *n our unilingual, monocultural public school 
Various reports (,44) of dropout rate and number of years of schoS: 
ing completed (4J) by these children are more than suggestive of 
the need for a reappraisal of current educational approachSThr^I 
long ranged and carefully planned research and developmem ^ 

uMj"'"^ "^^^"^^ the educational achievement of 

these children, as conditions exist today, is complicated by v^af 
dynamically mteracting factors (/, 10), Which diff£ in 4ryiL mi^e] 

lactors, individual dilferenees; socioeconomic status; and relative 
period of a family's entry to this country. Mentioned mosi often Is 
primary are _the traumatic effects resulting from re^^^ nftheL 
children to discard their mother tongue and quickly, effectively and 
efficiently develop a second la„guage-E„giish_to commuS and 
learn with upon entering our schools (42. V7). In addition it ca^ 
be noted that these children, all too often, find themselves Tri schoor 
environments wherein forced acculturation involvSg the "rbS 

pattenis of values, mores and taboos is the rule of the day F« 
quen ly, these children and their families are also mired in pove"v' 
wnh us economic, mental, physical, social, and personal concoStI 
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In spite of these critical and complex factors^ Instructional pro- 
cedures for these children are standard, traditional fare supported 
by biased and subjective opinions (2) and experiences of school de- 
cision-makers and opinions and biases that are far removed from 
objective and scientifically collected dataj as well as from valid^ 
logical, insightful, and humanistic thinking (20). Current school 
programs in various language areas* hence, reflect little, if any, specific 
differentiation of method or materials keyed to the particular needs 
of these children, particularly to their unique linguistic and cultural 
backgrounds (j^^ 60)^ 

While many instances of educational project funding have been 
forthcoming in the* so=called Great Society years^ there has been a 
consistent pattern of failure to build into such projects objective 
methods of evaluation of the product^ operationally, in terms of 
short- and long-term educational goals. Indeed, the inclusion of ex- 
perimental designs in various federally-funded educational projects 
for Spanish speaking pupils for the scientific identification of perti- 
nent, independent variables has been sadly lack^ 

This paper is primarily concerned with research needed in the 
areas of language and reading development as these areas relate to 
pupils from Spanish speaking backgrounds; it is a general overview 
of some recommended research in these related areas. Issues such as 
these are complicated by the absence of clear and universally ac- 
cepted definitions of the process, skills^ abilities, or procedures in 
teaching this quality referred to as **reading*'' The suggested research 
discussed here need not necessarily be considered uniquely suited 
for pupils of Spanish speaking backgrounds. 



Normative Descriptive Studies of Processes Required 
^ for Reading 

We are frequently advised that by age six children bring to 
school a considerable de^ee of expertise in aural-oral language and 
that this language facility is a reflection of children's subculture and 
learning experiences outside of the school (P, IS^ 57)/ This base of 
language eventually should be studied and analyzed to the point of 
serving as a critically important source of data for detennining both 
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iiiterveiition strategies for compensatory educational efforts or for 
determining and developing innovative curriculum and materials 
approaches, respectively (tf). 

It would, therefore, be appropriate to suggest the. urgent need 
for the collection of precise descriptive data on the language be- 
havior oi pupils from Spanish speaking homes. Information on 
postulated differences in style and in level of linguistic functioning 
in both Spanish and English should be explored by geographic 
regions, socioeconomic levels and unique familial, local, and en- 
vironmental influences (13j 22j 28^ 3S). 

These language analyses should include phonological, morpho- 
logical, and syntactical analyses, as well as analyses of vocabularies 
in the referential and functional domains. One end should be the 
more precise description (39, 40) at legional bilingual styles in both 
English and Spanish, rather than the mass and undifferentiated 
labeling of these children as "bilingual" without reference to the 
realities and refinements of the meaning of this term on local and 
individual linguistic bases. The techniques of contrasrive linguistic 
analysis (33) must also be applied in the study of linguistic func- 
tioning between the two languages on regional bases to obtain more 
precise data for decision-making, planning educational programs, 
and experimental studies of the effects of programs of instruction * 
carefully tailored and suited to differing linguistic styles (41). 

More basic research data appear to be needed regarding the 
status and d^svelopmental nature of conceptual behavior (29) in 
various pop^ itions of pupils whose growth is complicated by the 
influence of two overlapping cultures and two interacting languages. 
In this context, descriptive studies of the development of cognitive 
styles from the earlier sensory-motor, perceptual, preconceptua! 
phases to the more advanced logical, abstract, and symbolic phases 
of development (itf) in pupils, from Spanish speaking backgrounds 
is needed for curriculum development purpbses and for planm 
learning sequences and intervention strategies. 

In addition to the need for the collection of cognitive and 
linguistic data, attention should also be directed toward gathering 
pertinent information related to the various components of learn- 
ing, such as set for learning, attention, concentration, reinforcement. 
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and motivational factors (48). The influence of subcultural factors on 
learning, as well as data regarding regional and familial perception 
of schools and teachers, also requires study. 

Research and Experimentation Within Compfinsato^ 

Educational Programs 

Certain cognitive and linguistic characteristics and conditions 
can be reasoned from experience and experiraental evidence to be 
conducive to success in various language learn ing taski among these 
reading (12, 24), Which specific prelearning abilities and processes 
are more important than others, in given stages of reading develop- 
ment and for given sequences of speciflc skills. and abilities in reading 
for pupils of Spanish speaking backgrounds, has yet to be fully ex- 
plored (7). Indeed, this general problem has universal application. 
However, far less information is available in this area pertaining to 
pupils of Spanish spiking backgrounds than for any other group. 

Teasing out from constellations of abilities those particular 
capabilities necessary for success in specific reading skill acquisition 
as well as general reading development, therefore, appears to be a 
primary research need, prior to the massive, undifferentiated in- 
stitution of the typical preschool compensatory educational pro- 
pams (although they might be reasoned to provide some hypothet- 
ically diflfuse and possible long-term positive effects that are not 
being discounted here). Acquisition of Ihformatiori and data such 
as has been here suggested, however, would have an important prac^ 
tical effect in at least two major ways. First, such knowledge would 
contribute toward the development of a new type of preschool pro- 
gram particularly geared for the effective; and efficient preparation 
of such children for specific language and reading programs awaiting 
them upon school entranct.. Secondly, such information should con- 
tribute eventually toward the intelligent modification of school lan- 
guage and reading programs to deal more realistically with, and 
include experiences which account for, the preschool learning dif- 
ferences that children from these backgrounds bring with them to 
schools. '-r.' ''' - . ■ 

Preschool compeniatory programs such as Head Start must be 
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continuously assessed and scientifically studied to upgrade their ef- 
fects on facilitating learning in such areas as language and reading, 
A serious need exists for this continuous refining, sequencing, and 
redirecting o£ learning experiences around these critically important 
cognitive and linguistic variables, as well as rapidly changing school 
curricula that in the future, hopefully, will be designed and awaiting 
these children in first grade. 

Identification of various highly relevant and critical abilities for 
learning difEerent sequences of language and reading skills can be 
derived from, carefully designed experimental preschool programs 
and follow-up studies of the effects of such programs on subsequent 
learnings and behaviors. Studies of the effects of various types of 
initial training (23, 25, 49), in such relevant capabilities, on sub- 
sequent skill acquisition in language and reading areas would be 
of great potential value in the education of culturally and linguis- 
tically different children. 

In short, which prerequisite processes to develop when, how, 
for %vhom, and for what particular language and reading outcomes, 
are questions that require intensive, coordinated, and planned scien- 
tific exploration. Children firom poverty backgrounds %vith somewhat 
differing subcultural and linguistic styles have been shown to be 
particularly vulnerable to maladroit and undifferentiated teaching 
procedures based upon little objective understanding of their specific 
needs. 

Compensatory or remedial programs, particularly those in sec- 
ond language and/or reading correccion for pupils of Spanish speak- 
ing backgrounds must increasingly move towards more research- 
oriented approaches designed around seeking answers to fundamental 
questions rather than in superficial trials and demonstrations of 
electronic and mechanical equipment and in laboratories far re- 
moved from naturalistic settings for language development, as well 
as average gains in reading using questionable criterion measures 
and data gathering tecbniquej* Variables muse be identified in such 
programs which supply precise information as to what in specific 
approaches is both effective and efficient for various types of pupils 
in realizing significant changes in desired language and reading out- 
comes (21), 
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Problems in teaching English as a second language or develop- 
mental oral-English programs involving such factors as differentiating 
methodology (32, 38) based upon individual diflferences in initial 
language styles (i/); the timing for the introduction of second lan- 
guage learning (33, 55); the development of newer, more creative 
ieaming contexts (8, 36, 37); reenforcement and feedback conditions 
conducive to language learning, as well as psychocultural (34, 35, 51) 
considerations in second language learning, all require much re- 
search effort, 

A basically different approach to diagnosis and remediation of 
reading problems with the vast population of underachieving, under- 
privileged children is overdue. The development and standardiza- 
tions of improved and refined measuring instruments for diagnostic 
evaluation and the streamlining of long, exhaustive, and frequently 
rigid and imprecise diagnostic routines, as well as the development 
of new materials, methods, and organizational procedures for 
remedial activities for culturally and linguistically different pupils 
are a critical need. In short, a fresh, more realistic research model 
for underachieving pupils must be developed to generate a whole 
range of operationally testable hypotheses in this area. The pos- 
sibilities of applying such findings to experimentation with initial 
instruction in reading for younger pupils have never been fully 
realized in reading, 

Research in Cuirlculum Methods and Materials 

Compensatory and remedial approaches have as an underlying 
assumption the modification of the learner (in some fashion) to in- 
crease the probability of success in given areas of learning. Modify- 
ing the school in terms of changing cuiriculum and materials based 
on child needs is not a particularly recent notion, although the 
conception of somehow changing the school curriculum for those 
children of Spanish speaking backgrounds— a group that apparently 
has particular needs for some changes— is recent and in some regions 
considered startling. Beginning reading programs designed specif- 
ically for so-called bilingual pupils (52), language experience ap- 
proaches (14), linguisticaUy oriented conceptualizations applied to 
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Teading (4, 27), and bilingual-bicultural educational cuTTicula and 
schools have all been noted in the literature. Very little research is 
available regarding the effects of such approaches on reading out- 
comes for pupils of Spanish speaking backgrounds. 

In all likelihood, the concept of bilingual-bicultural education 
holds more promise and requires more immediate innovative re- 
search actiyity than any of the approaches heretofore discussed (18j 
19). While this approach basically involves teaching the child from 
a Spanish speaking background such subjects as reading {30 f 31^ 43) 
in his first (or strongest) language and teaching him English (or an- 
other language) second and in a slower, more carefully designed 
manner, much more is involved (3, 5, 46, 50), Bicultural, biethnic 
factors become part of the curriculum along with concurrent use o£ 
two languages. Complex organizational issues are also involved {17). 
Well-designed experimental programs based upon the carefully dif- 
ferentiated linguistic and individual needs of pupils in given geo- 
graphic regions with unique patterns of characteristics are required 

Teaching Spanish, however, in an elementary school (to Spanish 
or English speaking children) or introducing a section or t%vo of 
English as a second language is not bilingual education. Much con- 
fusion, misunderstanding, and anxiety among both lay and profes- 
sional people already exists. Therefore, a first step toward establish- 
ing and developing research models for such. programs must involve 
the defining of terms and goals. Experimental study of various 
phases of bilingual educational approaches must follo%v this. 

Further research activities should be directed around such 
problems as the differential effects on various school learnings %vith 
the mother tongue (Spanish) as the medium as compared to the na- 
tional language (English), the timing, differential teaching, and in- 
troduction of English* the effects of one-%vay (one group learning in 
two languages) and two-way schools (two groups learning in their 
oivn and each other's language); the materials, conditions, and 
personnel, for bilingual educational approachesj and the influences 
of unique regional, geographic, and environmental factors on the 
forms and approaches to bilingual education. 

Both within and outside the context of bilingual education. 
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experimentation with previously mentioned curriculum modifica- 
tions are necessary, for it can be reasoned that many innovative ap- 
proaches, such as modified language experience approaches or lin- 
guistically oriented programs of reading instruction, hold potentially 
valuable effects for specific pupils from Spanish speaking backgrounds 
%vith different needs. Indeed, creative modification of standard basal 
reading approaches should not be discounted altogether for many of 
these pupils. Many of these approaches must be explored, and dimen- 
sions within that succeed with specific pupils under particular con- 
ditions must be isolated. Particularly important, however, is the 
realization that language and reading instructional approaches for 
different pupils of Spanish speaking backgrounds have been inade- 
quately studied, 

Gonclusioii 

This paper has presented a general oyerview of some needed 
research in language and reading development for pupils of Spanish 
speaking backgrounds. Three major areas of research needs were 
overviewed and briefly discussed: 1) normative and descriptive studies 
of prelearning processes; 2) compensatory educational programs* and 
3) research in curriculum and materials modiflcations. A relatively 
consistent picture can be presented concerning current conditions 
and activities within the scope of this paper. 

1. The challenge of educating pupils of Spanish speaking back- 
grounds has been with us, particularly in the South%vest, for a long 
time. For other areas of the United States, Spanish speaking pupils 
o£ differing ethnic backgrounds have been a relatively recent occur- 
rence. 

2, Educational opportunities for pupils with these unique back- 
grounds have on the whole tended to be inadequate, ui realistic, 
and (although equivalent) far from the mythical American educa- 
tional idea of "equal." In certain areas where the education of these 
pupils can be dated back to periods prior to statehoodj linguistic 
and cultural imperialism still represent a significant barrier to real 
progress or even cooperation. 

S. Research and development activities focusing on pupils of 
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Spanish speaking backgrounds, however, are in a strong upswing; 
and projects are being planned, are under development^ or under 
field trial in many areas. Little national research coordination or 
long-term planning^ however, h evidenced^ and a very small number 
of decision=makers in the higher echelons of education are prepai*ed 
and trained for working either in research and develppment projects 
or in public education with these pupils. Very few professionals 
involved in such activities derive from Spanish speaking backgrounds 
themselves* 

4, Because little, if any, central coordinated planning of re- 
search and development activities around a major schema of oper- 
ations is apparent^ it can be predicted that much piecemeal research 
and development will result, that it will not only overlap with other 
projects but also will be contradictory and^ hence* misleading* The 
eKperiences obtained from the years of uncoordinated research in 
reading will probably characterize this area, unless national co- 
ordinating leadership is demonstrated, 

5, A framework for research activities presented in this paper 
is only suggestive of the long ranged^ sequential, and coordinated 
kinds of research activities needed in this area^ beginning with the 
normative and descirptive and and leading toward the practical and 
applied* 
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Literacy: A World Problem 

WiLLiAM D, Sheldon 
Syracuse University 

DURING the past thirty years I have spent bits and pieces o£ my, 
academic life probing and dealing with aspects of the problem of 
world literacy. 

I first became aware of the fact that lome grown men and 
women in the community in which I lived could not read or write 
during my principalship of a small elementary school in a mill town 
in Central New York, It was a task of the local principal to ad- 
minister literacy tests to those voters who did not possess an elemen- 
tary school diploma. One night in the fall of 1938 four adults of 
Lebanese background came to my home. The men asked me to give 
their wives the current literacy test. I complied and found during 
the testing that neither of the women could read or write in English. 
Both women had children attending the elementary school^ and both 
were embarrassed to have revealed their illiteracy. 1 spent my early 
morning during the next two yeais teaching both women, willing 
and able students, to read and to write. 

My next experience with illiterates was during my Army days. 
I had many opportunities to help my buddies write to their families, 
and I often read letters they had received. It was later estimated 
that more than 600,000 g,i,s were illiterate. 

In the 22 years I have spent directing the Syracuse University 
Reading and Language Arts Center, I have observed, diagnosed, and 
occasionally treated normal boys and girls and adults who could 
neither read nor write even though they had attended schools in our 
community. 

During 1956-1957 I spent a year developing text materials in 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia. The principal problem of that tiny South 
East Asian country was illiteracy. A national effort was being made 
to give each child an opportunity to read and write in Khmer. A 
select group was also being taught to read, write, and speak in 
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until the Cambodl A"--^^ 

in the technology ol a modern S '° 

On my return from Cambodia I spent a brief n,.ri„ t 
suUant to the Diebold Literacy Proie« ? ^ 

project was the develoDmem nf^ Project. The major aim of this 

illiterate NegroerST4° r°^''°'? *^°"sh which 

taught to rel ^ " "'^ "^'^^ « H«leni could be 

worW ::ftLtay~d "fromt ^ --ed the 

that year in Addi^ i°b S We attd^d " fub ""f °' "^^"^ 
literacy and found that ill! J„ ^"^"^'^ '"^ S"bconterence on world 

and political ^.c^^^^Z^ f^'' '° "'^ ~- 
of program, money material, ,nH '"tions. A lack 

bringing In^^^^'^S^X^'^ ^"'^ P^^^ 

ctties^of countries representin|o;ewmor;:;p^'' """^"^ 

finother exposure to the nrnhl^m -w. ' 

during a tour o'f Taiwan. oC^y^f^^rK^r^t 

in these three areas j /^ong K.ong. The efforts 

vi.it to the set^:^:„rs Lr^^^^^^ A 

handle less than ten percent of th. ^-,^ "^^P^^'^ w 

had Hooded into the dtv from rh ' '^ho 

this city clogged P™"'- 

to coSfmftS iitt;K:ir"^^^^^^ — 

one which can and must be eLicL^irthTn^fneSr ^"'^ 

Who Is the lUJterate? 

The UNESCO committee on the standarHi,^*- r , 
Statistics states that^ standardization of education 
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For years in the state of New York the literate was one who 
could read successfully material written in English for fourth grade 
pupils. Today the level has been raised to the sixth grade^ and the 
material can be %vritten either in Spanish or English. In most of the 
world the literate is one %vho has attended school for five years. 

The Effect of imteracy 

The illiterate has been described as a static, conservative, and 
tradition-bound individual, usually a very poor but a very busy 
person. Illiteracy is usually considered the chief barrier to personal 
and national progress. The lowest annual per capita income occurs 
in those countries with the highest rate of illiteracy. 

We usually find that illiteracy is associated with the under- 
production of everything cKcept people. With it we find under- 
nourishment, poor health and sanitation, the maldistribution of 
affluence, and, often, dissatisfaction and ignorance. What can the 
leaders of an illiterate country do to extricate their people from 
this blight? Uganda, for escample, having 80 to 90 percent of its adult 
population illiterate and lacking schools for its childien, has found 
that its national wealth is not sufficient to cope with both the ir- 
radication of illiteracy among adults and the prevention of illiteracy 
of its youth. The Ugandans have asked these questions* Should we 
start %vith children or adults? If we teach adults should we concen- 
trate on males or females? It is said that if you teach a woman, you 
teach a family. But what happens to the adult male in a society 
where the female has the advantage of literacy? There is no easy 
solution to national illiteracy. It is cibvious that the Aat;e nations 
must aid the 7iat/e-noi nations in the fight to eradicate illiteracy. The 
poor nation does not have the resources to aid its own people. 

Literacy in tlie Umted States 

The general public is always surprised to learn that illiteracy 
is an important concern in the United States, Most individuals as* 
sume that illiteracy has long since been eliminated in our nation. It 
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is regrettable, but true, that illiteracy is still a major problem in 
some parts ol the United States; and, of course, illiteracy which 
affects any part of our nation also affe^^^ the %vhole nation. 

Illiteracy is unevenly divided among the various states. For ex- 
ample, Washington and Oregon have less than 1 percent illiterates 
in their total adult population. Louisiana^ other hand, has 

more than 6 percent. New York State estimates its illiterates to 
number 800,000 or more. 

According to the 1960 United States census, 8,300,000 adults, 25 
years or older, had received less than five years of schooling, which 
by some standards would suggest that they were illiterate. Also in the 
United States some 23,000,000 adults, 25 years or ove had 
less than eight years of schooling. One might well ask, "Who are 
these illiterates, semiilliterates, or undereducated?" They are found 
among older persons, white and nonwhite, 65 years old or more. 
They are found on farms in all parts of the nation. They are often 
i^ural refugees now living in cities. They are also migrant farm 
workers. It is estimated that illiteracy costs our nation more than 
1825,000,000 annually^spent on welfare, illness, and underpi oduc- 
tion. The cost in the loss of human dignity cannot be estimated. 

One of the saddest notes in modern America is the one related 
to high school dropouts. As many as 600,000 adolescents drop out 
^^^'^ool every year mainly for reasoris of illiteracy and poverty. If. 
an individual in any community wants to make a rough estimate of 
the number of actual or potential illiterates present in the com- 
munity, he can note the number of high school dropouts, the number 
of persons older than 65, those with low incomes, and any recent 
rural migrants, white or black. Also added to these are French and 
Spanish speaking males. 

It is felt by ' sociologists that the illiterate is an easy victim of 
the propaganda which issues from the mass media of radio, television- 
the movies, or mass meetings. They are easily Influenced by foreign 
philosophies and are often gull ibla prey to swindlers and false 
leaders. We can gauge the possibility of riots in our cities by the 
percentage of illiterate and semiliterate males, white and black, 
clustered in our cities. ' 
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The Problem in the Western Hemiqihere 

Our neighbors also suffer from the problem of illiteracy. 
Canada's probjem is similar to but not quite so chrpnic as our own. 
It is probable that S to 4 percent of the national population can be 
classified as iUiterates, 

Illiteracy is a major issue in Gentiml and South America. In 
Central America illiteracy plagues 40 percent of the thirty million 
adults. Mexico has led the way in Latin America in attempting to 
solve the illiteracy problem. Mexico has launched a nationwide 
teleyision campaign aimed at developing five million literate adults. 
In South America, of 67 million adults, almost hali are estimated to 
be illiterate. 

In Brazil, not more than one half the population over five years 
of age is literate. In various other Latin American countries, illiteracy 
has actually increased during the past decade in spite of heroic in- 
ternal and external efforts to combat it. The increaie is due to the 
population explosion, lack of budget, and a lack of teachers. 

Illiteracy in the World 

For the first time in the history of man, a worldwide agency, 
UNESCO* is dedicated to solving world illiteracy. In 1960, as nearly 
as it could be estimated, more than 700 million adults and adolescents 
cduld not read or write in their own spoken language. 

The most sipiificant areas of illiteracy are Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America, In India, Pakistan, Indonesia, and Vietnam, 80 per- 
cent of the entire population or 560,000,000 people are virtually 
illiterate. In Afghanistan, Saudi Arabia, French ^^W Africa, and 
Ethiopia, 9fi-99 percent of adults are illiterate. In Liberia, with 
600,000 perions over 15 years of age, 25,000 have had schooling 
above the third grade level. 

During my aforementioned viiit to Ethiopia, I listened while 
leaders from African and Asian countries discussed the issue of il- 
literacy and how they could best solve the problem with their slender 
resourc€S, They raised iuch queitioni as thesf i 
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1. Should they tackle .adult literacy or concentrate on primary 
education? 

2. Should they attempt quality or quantity education? 

S. Should they adopt approaches to literacy successful in other 
countries or develop their own approaches based on unique 
customs, language, and rational goals? 

As far as the world problem is concerned, it seems obvious that 
funds from external sources, such as unesco or the have nations, must 
be spent to eradicate adult illiteracy and provide simultaneously for 
primary education. . . 

In 1965 UNESCO developed flve pilot literacy programs in Ecua- 
dor, Iran, Algeria, Tanzania, and Pakistan, In Ecuador, a three-cycle 
plan was instituted involving basic literacy education, raising adults 
to a third gmde level, and then raising certain adults to a sixth 
grade level. The effort will be very broad at the basic level and 
gradually reduce in scope as adults demonstrate their ability to 
learn. ' 

UNESCO has met with major problems in its initial efforts: 
1) There is a lack of a trained teacher corps; 2) it seems unable to 
reach the most needy; 3) .many of the students are migrants and 
drop out as they move on to their next work area; and 4) curriculum 
for illiterates needs development. 

As far as the problem in the United States is concerned, it is 
obvious that we have not taken a proper view of the issue and have 
made little attempt to solve growing illiteracy on either a local or 
nationwide level. An example of our lack of focus is found in the 
fact that of the 15,200 school systems in the United States only 4,840 
have adult education programs, and of these only 160 tackle basic il- 
literacy. We do have excellent examples of communities, such as 
Dallas, Memphis, New Orleans, Philadelphia, and sections of North- 
em Alabama, where massive community efforts are p'adually reduc- 
ing illiteracy significantly. Some companies, such as Shell Oil and 
Yellow Cab, are hiring and training illiterates. 

It is thought that commercial companies provide the best means 
of approaching illiterate adults and teaching them to read and write 
while eraployed. Kodak and Xerox Companies are examples of two 
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American organizations %vhich are now attempting to employ and 
teach illiterates. The number of companies presently involved are 
too few to produce a si^iflcant effect. It is obvious^ however, that 
companies %vill have to participate in eradicating both poverty and 
illiteracy i£ our cities are to be secure from massive rioting and 
accompanying destruction and death. 

For the future we must keep in mind that almost 25 percent o£ 
the world's adults are illiterate* We must also note that pockets of 
hate and destruction in the world are found in areas where poverty, 
ignorance/ and illiteracy abound and that the most sensitive political 
areas of the world, Africa/ Asia, and Latin America, have rates of 
illiteracy as high as 00 percent in some of their countries* 

We know that economic and social success is related to literacy 
and that war and other disasters are related to illiteracy. We must 
put our ingenuity and money to %vork on local, national^ and inter- 
national levels, utilizing every possible agency to eliminate illiteracy. 
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Auditory and Visual Word Recognition in 
Beginning Adult Readers* 

RAifMoND L. Johnson 

Amerian Instltuccs for Research 
and 

Richard W. GoRTRiGOT 

National Education Assgciatlon 

ONE of the differences often mentioned between children and adults 
who are learning to read is the fact that adults are so much more 
experienced in listening to the language. By implication, their more 
exteniive histories as liiteners should influence the rate at which 
they learn to read, or, at least, should somehow alter the process in 
some discemible way. To say this is to state the obvious, of course, 
perhaps even to indulge In trivia and, yet, the statement very nearly 
exhausts our understanding of how adults integrate their knowledge 
of the language gained primarily through listening with their newly 
acquired knowledge of language in its written form. 

The ability to compare information across sensory modalities 
is very likely to be a critical factor, and several investigators have 
been studying the way children match visual and auditory informal 
tion. Among their findings is evidence that a developmental trend 
exists, with children reaching a plateau in their ability to inte^ate 
auditory and visual information at about nine or ten years of age (2). 
They have also demonstrated that among school age children it is 
possible to differentiate normal from slow readers of comparable 
mtelligence on the basis of their accuracy in comparing nonverbal 
stimulus patterns across sensory modalities (i). 

In this study, an exploratory attempt was made to investigate 
cross^modality matching among beginning adult readers, within the 
quite limi ted context of word recognition skills. The specific aim of 

•We acknowledge the cooperation and support of Louis Schuli and 
Nicholas Manych of the Mott Adult Edueatlon Program, Flint. Michigan in 
organizing the study and the help of Michael Hughes in collecting tl^ data, 
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the Study was to assess the possibility that a deficit in cross-modality 
matching might be potentially useful as a diagnostic and predictive . 
indicator of the rate at which adults learn to read. 

The subjects in this study were 178 adults enrolled in basic 
reading classes offered by the public schools in Flint, Michi^n. Most 
were women between 30 and 66 years of age. and the group was 
about evenly divided between white and Negro. All had less than 
a grade school education. Prior to the collection of data on cross- 
modality word recognition, all students were given the Adult Basic 
Reading Inventory, and the mean score for the entire group was 99, 

The word recognition task itself involved the comparison of 
words under four conditions and required two types of judgment on 
the part of the subject. 

The four conditions were the auditory-auditory match, the 
auditory-visual match, the visual-auditory match, and the visual- 
visual match. 

The auditory-auditory match, or the auditory recognition of a 
word the subject had heard a moment before, was by far the easiest 
of the four conditions. The subject heard a word pronounced and 
then, following a two-second interval, he heard another word. The 
subject decided whether the two words were identical and circled 
either the response *>ame'' or "different'V printed on his answer 
sheet. This same-or-different judgment we have called the single- 
stimulus type. Another version of the auditory-auditory match pre- 
sented the listener with a stimulus word such as "chair" and then 
after a brief interval, two words in succession— for example, "stair 
, , . chair." His task was to decide which of the two, the first or the 
second, was the same as "chair," and circle either the **one" or "two" 
on his answer sheet. This judgment was designated the "pair com- 
parison" type. These two types of judgment were required for items 
under each of the four conditions. 

The second condition was the auditory-visual match— the visual 
recognition of a word previously heard'. 

The third condition was the visual-auditory match ^the auditDry 

recognition of a word previously seen. 

And the fdurth condition was the visual-visual match— the 
visual Tecognition of a word previously seen. 
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There were 160 itenis constructed altogether, 40 for each of the 
four conditions, 20 requiring one type of response and 20 requiring 
the other type. These design details are summarized in Table L The 
order in which subjects were exposed to the four conditions was 
uniform, and followed the sequence listed in the table. 



TABLE 1 
Classification of Varzabz^ 





Single Stimulus 


Pair Comparison 




(ss) 


(PC) 


Auditory-Auditory (aa) 


so icems 


20 Items . 


Auditory- Visual (av) 


20 


20 


Viiual'Auditory (va) 


20 


20 


Viiual-Viiual (vv) 


20 


• 20 



In constructing the items, all words were selected from func- 
tional word lists for adults and from frequency listings compiled 
&oin transcripts of spontaneous spoken language. In* order to reduce 
and control some of the cues which are utilized in word recognition, 
the words used in any particular item varied only in their initial let- 
ters. The tefminal sequences of letters were identical. This control 
on the complexity of the recognition task was prompted by the fact 
that the initial letters of a word tend to carry the most information 

Subjects were exposed to instructions and test items in a co- 
ordinated tape^slide presentation. Items followed one another in 
rapid succession with about three seconds allowed for each response. 

In analyzing the data, the subjects were assigned to tvfo groups 
on the basis of their performance on the Adult Basic Reading Inven- 
tory, The two p'oups consisted of subjects scoring above and below 
the group mean. We next compared the profiles of the four word 
recognition tasks for the two groupSt In Figure 1, the profiles are 
graphically presented for the high and low scoring p'oups. It is im- 
mediately apparent that the profiles are not similar in their patterns. 
We cannot describe adequately the performance of the below-mean 
group as being simply lower than that of the above-mean group. It 
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i5j of course* "but even if the profiles were superimposed, they would 
remain very dissimilar. The difference in the shape of the two profiles 
is statistically significant. It is also apparent from Figure 1 that the 
word recognition task %vhich was most sensitive in separating the 
two groups was the visual-auditory mode— the auditory reco^ition 
of a word which had been previously presented visually. 

These results encouraged us to consider the possibility that poor 
perlormance in the visual/ auditory matching of words might be 
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ment. For the below-mean group, the visual-auditory task accounts 
for 73 percent of the predicted variance in reading achievement 
scores, while the visual-visuaf task accounts for only 15 percent. On 
the other hand, visual-visual rmcching accounts for 67 percent of 
the variance for the above-mean group, while visual-auditory match- 
ing accounts for only 18 percent. It h significant that the two tasks 
are rather highly correlated (r = .84) for the above-mean group but 
much less so for the below-mean group (r == J4), These results sug- 
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gest that the ability to match words across iensory modalities, 
especially m making auditory comparisons with words previously 
seen, is an important factor in learning to read at lower levels of 
protoency. But it is a less important factor at higher levels of 
proBcency where the ability to make visual comparisons of words 
appears to be more critical. 

Further support for our interpretation that the listeninjr com- 
ponent in reading is diiferentiated from the visual component was 
provided when, we examined the relationships among the recoe- 
nition task,. To graphically depict these complex relationships, we 
constructed a circumplex, which is found in Figure 3. A circumplex 
s a circular rank-ordering of tasks, so arranged that-tracing around 
he circumference-contiguous tasks are most highly correlated, while 
tests on the opposite side show the lowest correlations. In a cor- 
relation matrix which exhibits a circular rank order, the correlations 
we largest next to the principal diagonal, which runs from the upper 
left to lower right hand corner. Moving away from the diagonal 
entry, the correlations lirst decrease and then begin to increase in a 
consistent way. This systematic descending-ascending pattern is ob- 
served ,n_both the rows and the columns of the matrix. The cir- 
cumplex in Figure 3 shows that all three tasks with an auditory 
component are linked together. That is, the auditory-auditory 
auditory-vlsual, and visual-auditory matching tasks can be rank or- 
dered in a consistent circular fashion. Note also that the two types 
of responses also fit into the pattern: the single stimulus comparisons 
all occupy adjacent positions around the circumplex, as do he pair 
comparison responses. ' 

We believe that it is meaningful that the visual-visual task could 
not be integrated into the circumplex. It could not be made to iit 
the pattern, a fact which su^ests that visual matching may not in^ 
volve any mediating auditory component. Visual matching may be 
a separate skill which iniluenees the rate of learning in readers at a 
relatively advanced stage but which at an earlier stage is of secondary 
importance. It is at the earlier stage where the ability to make com- 
parisons across sensory modes plays a central role, especially skill in 
die auditory recognition of words which had been visually presented 
This « the sklU which may permit the learner to integiite his new 
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knowledge about visual forms with his existing knowledge of the 
spoken language, gained through yeari of listening. 
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Norma Jean Bailey 

Danville Junior College 

rr IS rather unusual to find a junior college that hai an adult con- 
tinuing edi^ation center with a basic education and vocational pro- 
gram, a high school equivalency program, and the customary short^ 
term vocational and avocational adult programs; yet, this is the kind 
of center to be found at Danville Junior College in Danville. Illinois 
This center should not be so unusuaL for the junior college seems 
the proper place for adults to attend school. The college surround- 
ings provide the adult with a measure of prcitige which is lacking 
when he must return to a common school setting to resume his 



Infoimal Testing Used to Place Studenti m Classes 

_ In the fan, prospective students are interviewed by counselors 
before school begins. Prom conversation, the type of answers given 
to questions, the amount of assistance needed to fill out the applica^ 
tT the use of the Harris Graded Word List and the 

^for^ Textbook Test contained in the Curriculum Guide to 
Basic ^^ffa^io^^ Intermediate Level (a pu United 
^ates Office of Education), the counselor determine the levels where 
the students should begin. Students are informed that their classes 
may be only temporary until the teachers decide whether placements 
are correct. After one week the teachers and counselors meet to dis^ 
cuss any schedule changes which need to be made. The decisions 
rest on the students' needs in mathematira and reading- if the dif- 
ferences are grftjn these two areas, mathematics ability takes 
prioruy. It is felt that group initruction is more essential in ma th= 
emacics, and that wide ranges of individual differences can be handled 
more easily in the reading classes, 
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Five, fifty-minute classci are held daily, Monday through Friday, 
arid additional classes are held on Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
from 7 = 00 to 9:00 p,m. At the introductory level, which is comparable 
to first throuh third grades^ classes are taught in self-contained 
classrooms while the intermediate and high school equivalency level 
classes are taught in departmental situations. At the intermediate 
level, day itudents are scheduled for reading on Monday, Wednesday^ 
and Friday; and the high school equivalency students meet on Tues* 
day and Thursday lor reading. 

Students may enroll in classes at any time during the year. 
Counselors take those students who enroll after the first week of 
school on a tour of the center, and they are introduced to their 
teachers. In this way an attempt is made to make new pupils feel 
relaxed and welcome. 

* ' Fonnid Testiiig 

In order to have a record of the overall success of the program 
and for an initial appraisal pf the students* strengths and weaknesses, 
tests are given to students at the intermediate and higher levels 
during the first week of entry. The Nelson-Reading Test, grades 
three through nine, and the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, grade 
nine through adult, are used in reading classes. The particul^ test 
given is determined by the scores of the informal tests given by the 
counselors, Fomial testing is not recommended for adults on the 
initial contact, because enrolling in school is sometimes a frighten- 
ing experience. Making the new itudent ielf-conicious or apprehen- 
sive by being greeted with a battery o£ tests might cause him to not 
return to school, for he may remember ichool as being a long series 
o£ foilures on tests. 

Testing situations are always handled with care. The staff does 
everything possible to make the student feel comfortable and at eaie. 
Teachers are careful to point out to the students that they no longer 
have to consider tests as threats since they will not pass or fail on the 
basis of their test scores. They are told that the tests are used to help 
decide which materials will be best for them to use. Directions are 
given and are repeated patiently as often as necessary so that the 
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Students are certain of what they are to do. While it is impossible to 
relieve all anxiety of students, testing usually does not prove to be a 
threat to them. 



Nonp^aded Structure of Program 

A decision may be made at any of the monthly staff meetines to^ 
move a student from one level to another although most of these 
changes are made following the g,e.d. (high schopl equivalency) 
exams which are given three times each year/At these times students 
who are capable enter the special c.b,d. classes which are held prior 
to each of the examination dates. 

Whenever ic is possible, students from the introductory level go 
to one of the higher level classes for those subjects in which they 
have the ability to do more difficult work; yet, they still remain in 
the security of the seltcontained classroom for those subjects in 
which they still need much individual attention. 

Individualized Instruction 

From the description of the program, it must be obvious that 
the key for teaching adults at the center is individualized instruct 
tion, which IS both an effective and a necessary method in adult 
education. With such wide ranges in age, social and educational ex= ' 
penence, and ability, a plan designed to fit the individual brinc^s 
the most satisfying results. Individualized instruction also permits 
enrollment of students at any time during the year. It works well in 
combatmg instructional problems caused by the iiregular attendance 
resulting from adult responsibilities. Teaching a lesson to an entire 
class IS not often possible because it is seldom that all students in a 
class are present at one time. Certain basic lessons may be reserved 
for group mstruction at times when most of the class is present 
Since the teacher cannot keep repeating a lesson for those who were 
absent when the lesson was prejented, individualized instruction 
minimizes the absentee problem. Each member of the class can work 
on a different lesson, and each can progress at his own rate Thus 
the mother who has been absent six weeks because one by one her 
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children came down with the chicken pox can resume her studies 
without feeling that she is behind the class. The teacher simply con- 
sults the records of the student's progress, and the student resumes 
her studies. 

Special Problems in Teflching Adults 

Poor attendance is not the only problem instructors face in 
teaching adults. Most of the instructors at the center have attended 
institutes in adult education, and inservice workshops are held at the 
center. Although most of the instructors hold master's degrees, none 
are in adult education; for the field is so new there have been few 
opportunities even to take courses in adult education. The center 
has a professional library and the publications Swap Shop and Tech- 
niques, of the National Association for Public School Adult Educa- 
tion, and the magazines Adult Leadership and Adult Education, 
published by the Adult Education Association, provide much useful 
information on teaching adults* 

The first problem the teacher encounters with the adult student 
has already been raentioned— namely, the fears that he may have 
about attending schooL It may have taken much courage for him to 
even enter the building the first day. With patience and under- 
standing these fears can be lessened. The teacher wh j admits to the 
students that he doesn't know the answers to every question, but 
can help the students find the answers, makes the student feel more 
confident. There should be an informal atmosphere in the classroom. 
Many times discussions are held as to why students didn't finish 
school when they were younger. When the people find that othew 
have reasons similar to theirs and that the teacher accepts and under- 
stands these reasons, these adults arc not so self-conscious about the 
fact that they do not have an education. Such seemingly ridiculous 
reasons— at least from a teacher's point of view— as being called a 
"sissy" or accused of "putting on airs" by membeii of his peer group 
have caused good students to do poor work and finally drop out of 
school. 

Teachers must show genuine interest in the students and their 
problems. A card file with itudents* addresses is kept at the center 
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SO that teachers can call or write the student who has been abient 
several days tc let him know he is missed. 

The teacher must' keep in mind both the basic principles of 
learning and the special problems corinected with teaching adults. 
The adult learner must see quick results in his learning; the ma- 
terials must be meaningful, and each lesson should have a goal that 
the student can obtain. He must be provided plenty of practice ma- 
terials, and a variety of materials and techniques must be used in 
order that each student can have experiences which appeal to him. 
Adults are motivated to learn or they wouldn't be in school, but the 
teacher must praise their efforts so that they remain motivated. They 
must be encouraged to contribute to the class; for although they 
may not be able to read or write, they have a background of knowl- 
edge gained from their experiences. They need many chances to 
feel successful in their classroom environment. The following is a 
list of the special problems of adult learners not similar to problems 
of child leamers! 

• Adults are tired after working or caring for a family 

• Adults can learn as well as young children, but the learning 
may take longer 

• Adults are eager to learn and are sometimes impatient when 
they do not seem to progress as rapidly as they wish . 

• Adults must see some relationship of the lessons to their needs 
in raising a family and in their vocations 

• Adults have more sight and hearing difficulties than children 

• Adults have little time for homework 

These special problems must be kept in mind when teaching and 
when choosing materials to be used. 

Choosing Materials 

There should be as much variety in materials and equipment 
as the budget will permit in adult education. In selecting or prepar- 
ing materials, the following point should be considered; 

1, Materials should be appropriate for the kinds ol students 
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to be taught. Are they farmeii? migrant workeii? or factory 
workers? 

2« Lessons must provide practice for varying abilities. 

3. Materials and activities should be about familiar and in- 
teresting subjects. 

4. Materials, even at the beginning levels, ihould have vocab- 
ularies suitable for adults. 

5. Beginning materials should have short sentences, and large 
type and double spacing should be used. 

6. Readability levels of materials should be checked. 

7. Each lesson should teach one or two concepts which the 
student can master so that he can feel successful, 

8. Lessons should be in sequential and logical order* 

9. Lessons should be presented so that the students can go 
ahead by themselves much of the time, 

10, Some materials should pertain to life situations, such as 
homemaking, vocational opportunities, citizenship rights 
and duties, and recreational reading. 

These underlying principles guide the instructors in the center as 
Aey work with the students and as they choose materials to use with 
each student. 

Objectives for Tea^mg Reading 

During the first year the center opened, the following list of 
objectives was devised by the teachew I 

1. Teach reading as a developmental process 

2. Determine and provide reading readiness experiences 

3. Develop verbal concepts and word recognition 

4. Develop the ability to communicate ideas and information 

5. Develop comprehension of ideas that words represent 

6. Develop the ability to comprehend and read for info^na- 
tion " . 

*7, Develop critical thinking and constructive discussion 
8. Encourage application of reading abilities in solving daily 
problems 
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9. Develop itudy skills and habits 
10, Instill a desire for worthwhile recreational reading 

Xea^ing on the Iritroductory JL«vel 

As is true at all the levels, a variety of approaches is used in find- 
ing the best way to teach each student at the introductory level. The 
Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs are used to determine the functional 
level of each student. Students are taught the alphabet if they do not 
already know it. Much time is spent in discussions before reading 
instruction is begun because many students do not talk in complete 
sentences when starting school and it is necessary for them to build 
a verbal background. Using articles in the newspaper. News for YoUj 
Edition A (Laubach Literacy)| subjects which relate to their daily 
lives* historical events j and information about the workings of 
government provide topics for conveisations which are of interest 
to adults. 

Many times discussions about the different meaning ol the 
same word result in amusing incidents. One day a class was using the 
word change in sentences. Such examples as change a ttrej change 
clotheSj B.nd. making change hmd been used when one lady came up 
with change the baby. A lady who happened to be a foreign student 
got very excited and exclaimed, "Oh, no! You couldn't do thati" 

Teachers find that adults have to overcome language diffi .ulties, 
such as adding **b" to words where none is needed and dropping the 
"s" where there should be one. However, adults do seem to acquire 
a larger sight vocabulary more quickly than children do because 
adults have a larger experience with the spoken word; therefore, 
reading instruction is begun with the sight approach. 

Most of the time experience charts are not used with the entire 
group because there are seldom two students at the same level" thus, 
the teacher works with the individual on experience stories which 
the student writes and then reads with the teacher's help. Writing 
the words reinforces the learning. Replicas of signs which the 
students see in everyday sunoundings are displayed so that the 
students may leam to read them. The techniques that are used to 
teach reading to children, such as matching words, pointing out 
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similarities and differences, and rh)Tning, may be used with adults. 
The challenge for the teacher is do these things on an adult level. 
The goal is for the students to find that reading is pleasurable; the 
instructor must find the best method for teaching the students to 
read and to enjoy reading. 

Some of the materials used can be found in any primary ^ade 
classroom. The Dolch Basic Sight Words cards and sra Reading 
Laboratory are used. The Garrard Press Discovery Books series, and 
the Harr Wagner biographies and Deep Sea Adventure series are on 
the bookshelves. But there are many materials which were prepared 
especially for adults. One series which provides continuity in a sight 
picture approach is the Steck-Vaughn texts Working with Words^ 
Working with Word Paiierns^ and Building Word Power. From 
Words to Stories and Operation Alphabet are also good to use %vith 
the sight method. Steck- Vaughn, Noble and Noble, the Allied Educa- 
tion Council, publisher of the Mott Basic Language Skills Program, 
are pioneers in the publication of adult materials. Flashcards, either 
teacher-made or those accompanying the texts, are used for practice 
also. 

The Language Master has been found to be a valuable tool in 
teaching word recognition, improvement of vocabularies, pronunci- 
ation of words, and improvement of speech. It is particularly useful 
in helping foreign students learn English. This machine uses cards 
similar to data processing cards. On some cards there are a picture 
and the word naming the object. On other cards are printed sen- 
tences, or phrases, and some cards are blank for teacher-made ma- 
terial. At the bottom o£ the card is a strip of recording tape on 
which an instructor pronounces the words. The student records his 

pronunciation of the words, and then he can listen to both the 
Instructor and himseljE and compare the pronunciations. 

When students have acquired a good sight reading vocabulary, 
phonics Instruction may be introduced. However, il the instructor 
finds a student who has difficulty with this approach, he is not pushed. 
The M, W. Sullivan materials are used for supplementary work and 
phonic drills; and as the students progress, the Mott materials, 
which are based on phonics, are sometimes used. When the student 
can read independently, s.r.a. materials are started. Each student is 
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allowed to work with the materials which seem best suited to his 
needs and abilities. Actually, on all levelSj every lesson is a reading 
lesson whether it is in mathematics, English, history, or science. The 
class may read an easy story about Coiumbus which may lead the 
better reader to some in-depth reading in the encyclopedia. 

Many ways are used to check the progress o£ the students. In 
addition to teacher evaluations, many of the texts have progress 
tests. The Dolch Basic Sight Word Test is used, and the Adult Basic 
Learning Examination one of the few tests designed especi^ly for 
adults, is used occasionally. 

Teadbing on Intermediate Level and Above 

At the intermediate and higher levels, students are divided into 
five groups. Level I is comparable to grade four; Level II, grades 
five and six- Level III, grades seven and eight; Level IV, grade nine 
and upj and the g,e,d, level. At the g,e*d* level, students concentrate 
on literature appreciation. Since these students are not considered a 
part of the basic literacy program, their work will not be mentioned 
again. Students in the other four levels spend approximately nine 
weeks in the reading laboratory and nine weeks in a classroom 
situation, in keeping with a iuggestion found in a study by Mayhew 
and Weaver which dealt with four different methods of teaching 
reading. It was noted that by concentrating on a textbook approach 
for several weeks and then tising mechanical devices for several 
weeks, students were easier to motivate although they did not make 
any greater ^ins than the other two groups which also showed im- 
provement. Since motivating the adult student is important, this 
scheduling has been used. The longer periods of time in either the 
lab or the classroom also limit the amount of confusion for students 
as to which room they are supposed to be in for reading class. 

At Levels I and II, the Mofi materials provide an integration 
of reading, spelling, and English skills. Each skill reinforces the 
Otheri much written practice is provided, and the stories can be 
used to stimulate discussions about problems pertaining to everyday 
life. A review of phonic and structural elements and dictionary prac- 
tices are included. For schools with low budget) or with inexpe- 
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rienced teachers, these materials offer a good start in adult education^ 
Edition B of News for You is also available for these students. This 
edition seems better fitted to the itudents than Edition A at the 
introductory level. The teachers at that level feel that a simpler 
edition is needed for beginning students. 

At Levels I and II, sra laboratories lib and Ilia are used. Al- 
though not written for adults, the tone of the language used — even 
on the lower levels — is suitable; and the stories are interesting to 
adults. After reading the stories which would be helpful to the 
students in their science or history classes, the students may choose 
the stories they wish to read* The instructor checks every fifth lesson 
with the student. If the scores on this lesson and the preceding 
lessons are good, the student Is allowed to move up a level. While 
checking these lessons periodically, the teacher has a chance to have 
the student read orally, and any problems the student seems to have 
can be discussed. This periodic checking discourages cheating; for 
no matter how often the teacher tries to convince students that they 
won't be considered "dumb" for making mistakes, there are always 
those students who feel that they must have con'ect answers even if 
they have to cheat to get them. It is very difficult to convince some 
students that they can learn from correcting their mistakes. 

Many educators fear using programed materials because of the 
fear that students will cheat. However, studies have shown that a 
student who follows the procedures with programed materials will 
learn from the experience of working with the materials even if he 
copies the answers in the final step. Most adults who cheat when they 
first begin attending classes do so because they are unsure of their 
ability, but they soon learn to play the game according to the rules 
when discovering no one is threatened by failing grades since no 
grades are given. Those who continue to cheat discover that when 
it comes time for any summary tests, they cannot do the work they 
are supposed to know how to do. 

It is important that students undersrand the reasons for the 
teacher's conducting this "do-it-yourself" kind of school. Students 
must be convinced that they are capable of carrying on their work 
alone, and that in the long run this knowledge teaches them to, be 
independent. They also can understand the attendance problecD. and 
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can see it is to their advantage not to have to wait for the rest of the 
class. They need to recognize the teacher is there more to help them 
than to tell them what to do, but they must not feel self-conscious 
about having to ask for help. The teacher can occasionally make 
statements, such as "I*m here to help you," and "Don't be afraid to 
ask me for help," It is also a good idea to walk around the room, 
stopping by each student to ask, "Do you need any help?" 

The tachistoscope and the Language Master can be used at these 
levels also. The Language Master is used in the same %vays as at the 
introductory leveL The tachistoscope is used to increase "seeing" 
skills, that is, for rapid recognition and interpretation of symbols; 
to teach and extend sight vocabularies; and to teach structural and 
phonic analysis. The teacher must watch for signs of anxiety which 
may indicate the adults are being pushed too hard, and the length of 
drill time must be judged accordingly. 

At Levels III and IV, the basic materials used are sra labora- 
tories Ilia and IVa and the educational -Reader^j Digest, in addition 
to the materials available in the reading laboratory, Mott materials 
are used as supplementary materials at this level, and a library of 
approximately three hundred paperback books is on hand in the 
reading laboratory and in the classroom. Students in Levels I and II 
may use these library books also, edl Reading 300 Library B and 
Steck-Vaughn soft cover adult library books make up the bulk of the 
materials in this library. 

The reading laboratory is equipped with fifteen carrels, each 
wired with individual headphones for listening to any of three taped 
lessions which may be played simuUaneously. Each carrel also con- 
tains a Controlled Reader, Jr. (edl) for reading rate training. In 
addition five skimmers (edl) for skimming and scanning practice 
are in the laboratory. These are used when a student is reading at 
about ninth grade level, at the rate of 450 words per minute. 

Before the students begin to work with the Controlled Readers, 
they are given the sra Reading for Understanding placement test. 
Most students can get the first fifty answers correctly; therefore, an 
adequate judgment of starting levels can be found by starting with 
item fifty-one of the test. These materials offer practice in reading 
paragraphs for comprehension rather than practice with basic read- 
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ing skills, such as word attack skills or reading to find the answers 
to questions. Since it is not necessary to complete this work in one 
session, the materials are useful in the reading laboratory. It is dif- 
ficult for an instructor to start a class on the Controlled Reader 
because individual instruction is needed to. be certain that the stu- 
dents know how to use the machines. The Reading for Understand- 
ing materials can be used by the students until the instructor can 
teach each of them to use the CQntrolled Reader. After everyone has 
learned to use the Controlled Readers, the students do a Controlled 
Reader lesson first and then spend the remainder of the laboratory 
session using Reading for Understanding. 

To determine the starting level of each student on the Con- 
trolled Reader materials, the sra reading laboratory scores and the 
Reading for Underitanding scores are used. The Word Clues tests 
(edl) work well also for placement in rate training materials; the 
levels range from fourth to fourteenth grade. Each student uses a 
workbook containing stories which are previewed, along with a 
study of new words introduced in the story. Next, a filmstrip with 
the complete story on it is read. The student then answers ten com- 
prehension questions about the story. A record is kept of speeds and 
comprehension scores on each story. Except for the answer sheets, 
the materials are used nonconsummably. 

Most students start reading at a speed of ISO words per minute 
on the Controlled Readers. It seems that 120 words per minute is 
too slow for most of the students, and they get restless and do not 
concentrate as well on the stories. A student keeps increasing his 
speed as long as his comprehension scores are above 80 percent. 
Below this level the rate is kept the same. Occasionally, when a stu- 
dent continues to do poorly at a slow speed, the rate is increased to 
see if the first speed was too slow. Most of the time^ however, con- 
tinuing low comprehension scores indicate the material is too dif- 
ficult for the student. 

After every five lessons, Reading Efficiency Checks (edl) are 
given. These tests are on the same levels as the filmstrip stories, and 
the student is timed while reading from a regular workbook. These 
materials are used to try to help the student transfer increases in rate 
^to a normal reading situation. Most adults are sure that they cannot 
ERIC 
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read any faster than they do. So often the statement is heard, "I 
can't understand anything unless I read it over two or three times." 
One student who for many weeks was not able to finish an sra card 
or a Controlled Reader lesson in one class period, finally was able 
to do both. She remarked that she had discovered that she really 
coulr! read faster than she thought she could. 

It takes much encouragement from the teacher to convince the 
students that they don't actually need to "see" every word to under- 
stand most of what they read. When students first begin using the 
Controlled Readers, they are told not to worry about getting several 
answers wrong because they have to have time to get adjusted to 
using the machiries. Students also are reminded that they have proved 
that they can read and find answers to questions in their other read- 
ing and that the idea of this new kind of lesson is for them to learii 
to read faster. Most students soon adjust to this novel %vay of reading 
and come to enjoy being in the laboratory. Because feading and 
listening are closely related, the Listen and Read and Listen and 
Write (edl) tapes are used to present new lessons and £or practice 
on skills. 

The center has many other kinds of equipment which the teach- 
ers use in their classroom. Each desk has an overhead projector 
which proves invaluable in presenting new lessons arid reviewing old 
lessons. Teacher-made transparencies prove helpful in teaching such 
thirigs as letter sounds, syllabication, and using diacritical marks. 
The opaque projector is used to present the student's stories to the 
class for group reading. Test papers may be placed on the machine, 
and the teacher can point out important ideas to the class. Tape 
recorders are used by the students to practice, to listen to their oral 
reading, and to improve their speech patterns. 

At the Adult Continuing Education Center in Mattoon, Illinois, 
a video tape machine is available, and many introductory lessons are 
taped so that the teacher does not have to repeat instructions to the 
coritinuing stream of new students entering the program. Lessons 
also can be taped to enable students to make up lessons they missed 
during absences. 

Teachers in the Danville cehter have devised many kinds of 

o hswer sheets to minimize the cost o£ materials. For the lessons which 
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require expensive workbooks, acetatp sheets, and ^ease marking 
pencils are used sometimes so that workbooks need not be consumed* 
In the final analysis, no matter what kinds of materials are used, 
adult students will fail to learn if their needs are not met. The 
teacher of adults must treat them as the mature persons they are. He 
must accept their morals, overlook their faults, not talk down to 
them, and treat them as equals. Adult students are not members of 
the captive audience found in the common school. Unless they feel 
accepted, they may become dropouts for perhaps the last time, 
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Possible Limiting Factors in Teachin 

Adults to Read 



Wilbur S, Ames . 

Georgia State College 

IN THE preliminary research phase of an adult literacy materials de- 
velopment project, with which the present writer was associated (^), 
both interview and questionnaire studies were conducted with teach- 
ers of adult illiterates. In the questionnaire study a stratified, ran- 
dom sample of such teachers throughout the country was drawn 
through the help of state directors o£ adult education and admin- 
istrators of local literacy programs. Questionnaires were actually sent 
to teachers in 97 programs in 39 states. A total of 227 teachers re- 
turned the questionnaires, and of these, 201 were usable, 

' Among many items, the teachers were asked to identify the 
number of students in their classes who had been handicapped in 
learning to read by certain factors. It wai emphasized that some of 
the factors might never have been a handicap while others may have 
impeded all students. 

When the respohses: were tabulated and the data analyzed, it 
was found that four factors had accounted for over 60 percent of the 
total number of responses. It is the purpose of this paper to discuss 
three of these factors and to suggest possible procedures to present 
these handicaps from impeding the progress of adult illiterates in 
improving their reading skills. 

Use of Substandard £ngli^ 

The factor identified most often by the SOI teachers as hand« 
icapping large numbers of adult illiterates in learning to read was 
the use of substandard English. An interview study involving 33 
teachers of adult illiterates also confirmed that most teachers are 
aware and concerned about their students* use pf_ English (f ), In 
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treat the matter in this way, teachers might well turn to a type of 
language eKperience approach where the adults* own ideas and 
thoughts become the initial reading content* The key pointy under 
this proposal, would be that to begin with, theae ideas and thoughts 
would be recorded just as the adults express them* This is a step 
that many teachers of children who have used a language experience 
story have not been willing to take. In these days of probing and 
eKperimenting with Tarious approachei to teach adults to read, the 
idea would seem worth pursuing* 

Restricted Speaking and Listeaing Vocabularies 

Another impeding factor considered important by the 201 
teachers in the questionnaire study was the reitricted speaks and 
listening vocabularies o£ adult illiterates. In the interview study, 
97 percent of the teachers also indicated that their studentsV spoken 
vocabulary levels were considerably lower than thoie of the general 
population. 

The previous discussion concerning languag would seem 

pertinent here. It may be a gross oveiiimplific the 
adult iUiterates* vocabulary level is lower than that of the general 
population* If the difference principle with respect to vocabulaiy 
does hold merit, then the earlier recommendation for making use 
of a language experience approach should receive even more con- 
sideration. ; - ; - 

In addition to utilizing the votjabulary of the adult student in 
the initial stages of reading instruction, it appears t 
coniider seriously the whole cdncept of reading readiness in working 
with such students* Brown (J) stated that his research and. experience 
had indicated that any successful instruction with adult illiterates 
must be based on the development of experiential readinesi programs. 

In this connection Berke (2) found that adult maturity as in- 
dicated by chronological age was no guarantee of reading readiness; 
For ekample, all the students in his study were found to be lacking 
in the all-important auditory and visual discrimination skills. 

What does one. mean by readin One important as^ct 

of a good reading readiness program for children developing 
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of oral and aural vocabulary so that the children's backfround of 
experience and their ability to talk about their experiences are en- 
hanced. Providing a variety of eKperiences and then having children 
discuss what they know and what they have experienced have been 
found to have an effect on their subsequent success in reading in- 
struction, and there is no reason why similar procedures would not 
bear fruit with adults/ This inforrnation suggests that adult literacy 
programs should make use o£ various audiovisuai materials and pro- 
vide situations in which adults can discuss what they have seen or 
heard. 

If Berke's finding about the visual and auditory discrimination 
skills of his adult students does hold true generally for such groups, 
and this writer believes it does, then this traditional aspect of reading 
readiness must be included in adult literacy programi. If the adult 
illiterate cannot see the difference between two letters or two words 
and cannot hear the difference between two sounds, then the acqui- 
sition of either a sight vocabulary or phoneme-^apheme relation- 
ships is greatly hindered. 

The review of available published materials by the staff of the 
Missouri Literacy Project revealed that most of the materials were 
found to be deficient in providing exercises and instruction in these 
regards and thereby requiring teachers to devise their own lessons 
and exercises and incorporate them into the materiali being tised. 



Irregular Attaadancc 

The go I teachers in the questionnaire study felt that many of 
their adult students were handicapped in their progress by pattems 
of iiregular attendance. Indeed, attempts to try out the materials 
developed in the Missouri project we ^eatly by the fre- 

quent absence of the students in the experimental classes. 

There are often logical explanations for these.abs^ on the 
part of adult students. Family responsibilities and problems are often 
the reasons for both the i wegular attendance and eventual dropouts 
from a literacy prograna. 

Certainly, programs must include provisions iEor staff and re- 
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iources so that students* absences can be follotv^ up. This statement 
does not mean the use of some type of truant oflRcer but rather that staff 
personnel should be used to determine what the problem is and 
whether the pro-am can be adjusted or resources made available ^t^ 
help with the situation. Certain programs have, for example^ found 
it necessary to provide child care services in order to enable adult 
studerits to attftnd class. In other cases/ means of transportation have 
been provided for students who find it very difficult to get to where 
the classes are being held. 

In those first few weeks of instruction in a literacy program, the 
adult student may become quite frustrated and may seriously ques- 
tion his ability to ever learn the skills being taught. His fears and 
anxieties may then lead to finding ot^^ for riot attending 

the class regularly. Perhaps the objectives of the program and the 
rationale for the materials and procedures ha uot been made clear 
to him and he questions the relevancy of the propra.m but does not 
say anything to anyone. If these and other possible reasons are. com- 
monly behind the firequent absences^ , then it appears o that 
programs should provide counseling services for such students. 

Of course, i t could be that the student has raised legitimate 
question about the relevancy 'of the program. It may be that the 
program is not relevant and ii not designed to meet his needs. The 
solution to his absences and eventual withdrawal from the program 
is a change in direction of the propram itself* If th involved in 
administering the program or teaching in it never raise the ques- 
tions with the students, then no changes will be made^ and the adult 
student simply turns away from the pTO 



Summary 

It has been the inteht of this paper to discuss various factors 
which teachers have considered as handicaps impeding the progress 
of the adult illiterate in learning to read* The writer hopes that he 
has been able to clarify the issues involved for each of these factors 
and to provide suggestions which could be implemented or, at least, 
which can stimulate others to make better suggestions. 
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Resources for Adult Education 

Richard W. CoRimiGirr 

KKA. Adult Bdu^tion Clearinghousii ' • 

... . ... -- ... _ 

Roger PeGrow 

KUO Cleaxinghouse on Adulfc Edutttlon 

TOE NBA Adult Educadon^earmghouse (^ Clear- 
inghouse on Adult Educatibn (EWC/AE this pre- 
sentation on finding and using informatidn in order to help teacheri 
and administratbrs become mbre aware ^^^^d^ thii rapidly grpwing body 
of experience and tested knowledge in adult educatibn. In this paper 
we have listed all of the iourc^ mentibned in the multimedia pre- 
sentation and some others we tliink may be usefui, 

*^^*'*°'*» **PP® that this multiteiedia presentation may 
encou^ge teacher and adminiii 
^^^^^ *<S"cation leamei^ to; 

senting their own pTOgrams. May we add tliat this praentetion has 

been automateci Mid is how availab^^ Detoils may be obtained from 
tlie lirst author. ■-- y- -.-- .y y 



^4 

There is more information ayailable' in adult edticatiori than 
9^ ; '^alize. tet us recommend iome actions you can take tb 
uncoinir resources in your own school s^tem, community, or stat^ 
for many of ypur infomaation needs can be met only from these loc^ 
sources. 

1. Deliberately analy^ the work you are doing to detennine pife^ 
clsely what infonnation you need to do it welL This Is likely to 
be a sobering exercise, for most of us must often take action on 
the basis of very imperfect information. It is also Ukely to turn 
your.mind to ways of finding infoimation which eommo 
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suggests IS available somewhere or could be/ if reasonable action 
>vere taken. None of us should complacently accept working on 
peas and speculation when iomething can be done about it. 
d. Locate information resources in your own 

your cpmmunity or region. Your colleagues; your supervisor, even 
your predecessor, are good sources of advice and help on prac- 
tical problems. Clergymen, vocational e 

and othcM in your community may have long experience and 
^eat rapport with the^ups you meet in^ y^^ 
classes; Materials may be found in your staff library or materials 
center of your own agency, or in the Title III resource center 
serving your area, or from your state department of education 
If you find no help available In these sources, may it be because 
you have not actively made your needs known? 
3< Be alert to training opportunities and to meet with your 

colleagues at meetings sponsored by local or state educational 
and adult education groups or at national meetings of napsak or 
the AEA Commission on Basic Education. Are you elirible to 
attend^ne of the usoE funded summer 
sored by colleges and universities in each re^ 
Do you know the basic educatldn^ c^ 
source persons available in these colle^^ 
4, Scan regularly some of the newslette« and periodicals which 

listea m this guide, 

National Information Systems 

As the nation's attention has turned to improving the educa^ 
tional system and to recognition ofadult education as the "curative 
solution to _many social problems, research reports, descriptions of 
methods and of exemplary programs, and other publications have 
multiplied. New mforaiation services are developing to ensure that 
the experience and tested knowledge in these publications actually 
get through to the teachers, and admimstra tors who ko the real 
educational work. Here are brief introductions to three of these new 
services which we think can be most useful to adult basic educators. 



EtUG 



'^.^^ ^^^^'^^^^^'^^ Information Center) system, es= 
tabhshcd by the United States Offi^ of Education in cooperadon 
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with 18 universitias and profeisional asiociationSj is intended io 
acquire^ abstract^ and index si^iflcant educational literature, to 
encDuraga the production of basic literature guides and state of 
the art reports, and to facilitate the development of other informa- 
tion services in many parts of American educationv 
The ERiQ Clearinghouie on Adult Education (BRiC/AE), oper 
by Syracuse University^ provides these services in the field of adult 
education* One service which we cannot proyide at erio/ae^ how^ 
ever^ is search and reference service tailored to individual needi. 
That is why we have made many special airangaments with the 
NEA Adult Education Clearinghouse so tliat Its^ a make 
maximum use of ERIC reiourcas in providing such service to you* 

NAEc The NEA Adult Education Clearinghouse is specifically Intended 
to provide services to teachers and administrators in adult basic 
and secondary education. Working in ^^ c^ 

NAEC has special access to ERIC materials and iupplements these by 
collecting many other types of information (case hlstori audio- 
visual aids^ and names of resources specialists) which are direcSly 
useful in ABE programs* NAEo provides a M an 
exchange of free or Inexpeniive publications^ and is particularly 
well equijpped tb answer inf^^ the field* 

SRis A third new national informatlori service is Research 
Information Service Phi Delta Kappa, Inter- 

national, Eighth and Union StreetSjBl^ 

SRis is devoted to the dissemination in- 
novative practices develo^d by prof eisional educators, as well as 
school systems, ' Institutions of hi^er education, school study 
councils/ and individual practitioners| Plii Delta Kappa h 
lishes the sris Quarterly, smis^ tod/ works in coopera^ 
EMC system* providing appropriate docu to the eric Clear- 

inghouses and supplementing eric coverage by its emphasis on 
reports of innovative practice in the school system 
pared to make subject searches of its files in response to requests 
and . to provide microfiche and hard copy reproductiohs of its 
documents. 



Some Other Infoimation S 

Adult Education Assodation pf the U.S* A., 1 225 1 9 th S tree N. W., Wash- 
ington^ D,C. 20036 3 
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AEA publishes ^dt* /I Leadership, Adult Education and many special 
guides useful in all parts of adult education. It conducts special 
projects, holds atate and national mee many spe- 

cial interest sections. 

American Association for University Women/ ^ Infonnation Ser- 

. vice^ 2401 Virginia 

Abstracts arid classifies relevant wri pub- 
lished since 1950. Publishes Women^s Education. 

^ ""'*^7^^*n»"ra« Washington, D.C. 

. Mafces avaiiable; a humt^ exceUent films and other materials 

suitable for adult educatibn clas^^^ 
Science Infomation Exchange. Siriithsonian Institute, Madison National 

Bank Building, Suite 300, 1730 M Street N.Wm Washington/ D G 

^20036- ■ ; . : ^ * 

■ Operates a computer-aided re|earch in progress Information system. 
Laubach Oteracy, 1011 HarHson Street, Syra 

Operates extensiye Uteracy ^ogr^^ a 
large anay ol literacy inst^ materials in the United States 

' and abroad. ' - ^ ' ^ 

DAiRix, University Microfilms, 5J06 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor Mich- 

- ■ igan 48106 , ■ y, 

ay^n^^ fee, prm^des co^^ 126,000 
dissertations for subjects of interest to the inquirer. University Mi- 
crofilms also pubHshesiDtjiertai^^^^ avail- 
able in most large librarles!.^^y^^ 
usoE, Division o^ A^ 

i**^ comrnunity education programs^ ' 
teacher training institutes, and research and development projects 
related to these needs. ' . v ' ■.'':V7;'^- ";. 

O^ce of Eicoribmic Opportunity, Washington/ D.C; 20506 

^"»ds a wide ol poor people, 

most p£ them containing ;lmpor ot adult education. 

^uWishes a weeUy new su Many useful materials have been 

produced, for' example, prpgramed instructional materlaas in the 
" , Job -Corps.. .■ ' 

Books for the Peojple Fund, Pan American Union, Constitution Avenue, 
N.W,, Washington, D.G.^:^^^^^^r^ -^^ ^, ^ ^ : - ' 

,j:;.v^ceUeMt; source of iri^ > 
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Useful Feiiodicals and Nawslectex^ 

Education Indem^ wLvmlwLh^ 

Indaxea a wide range of aducatlpnml perlodlcaZi including A dult 
Leadership and Adult Education^ 
Research in Education^ Gaymrnmrnnt B^ Waihlngtonj D.C 

20402. $11.00 per yaar. 

This is the eriq monthly guide to current literature m educatio 
Adult education Iiteratura is thoroughly covered including adult 
bailc education* Abitracti for all documents, many of wliich can be 
obtained inexpensivaly from the kric Document Kaprotduction Ser- 
vice, Includei a wealth of practical literature for 
adrainistrator as well as research rep 
Adult Leaderships 1225 19th Street/N.WM Washington, D.C, 20086. $7.60. 
Relatively brief, tDpical articles on wide range of adult education 
toplca. Included in AMA membership ' 
Adult Educationyimb l%th. BtT N.W^ Washington; D.C, 20036* $7,50, 

Quarteriy journal of reieM Included In Type II Am^. 

membership. . ■ : ■ ' . ' .■' ■ 

Techniques for Teachers of A dult^^ by na^sae, 1201 Sixteenth 

Street, N.W.> M^sl^^ 20086. $3.00 p^^ 

A four-page monthly newsletter issued eigh a year. Nontech- 

nical/ Inservice tool for teacheM a^ 
Holt Adult Education Newsleiter^ PuhliBhmd at ireegular intervals by 
: Holt, Rinehart and W Kiadisori AvenuCj New York, New 

.;:York.l00l7.-Free. i^^ ■ . ■ ^ ■ ■ ' ■ ; '- ^ -^ 

Devoted to si^ificarit dey 
tlnent legislation in adult education. 
iV^wj/eiifr, Laubach Li Syracuse, New York 13210.' 

" _ _--Frmmtl;_ ^[''.' j/^'.--"./- ;', .^z .' ' ''^ ' :\ 

Swap Shop for Administrators. Published by the NAPaAS> 1201 Six tee 
Straat, N.W*, WMhington/ D 

A four*page newsletter lisued six. time a yeari devoted to recent de- 
velopments in ipeciflc areas/ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ r . . X , . 
UNESCO CArofiicte^ UNMad House, Place de Fontenby^ Paris 7e^ Ifemce* 

Contains frequent brief M 
7 education p on 
■ :>^internatiMal^:me^ 
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Abstracts of Research and Retated Materials on Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education (arm), and Abstracts of Instructional Materials on 
Vocational and Technical Education (aim). Quarierly publications 
of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocational and Technical Education, 
Ohio State University, 980 Kinrie^^ Road, Columbus/ Ohio 4S212. 
Subscription to each publication is $9.00 per year, or $2.50 for a 
single copy. 

Technical Assistance Bulletin. Educational Syatems Corporation, 1 717 
Maasachusetts Avenue/ N,W., W 20086. Monthly. 

Free. _ . . . ■ 

Exchange of information and ideas on consumer education and 
other interests in ml^ant farm worker programs. 



Some PubUcaUons Useful m Adult Basic 

1^**5*^ -^® '^P®^-^ flna useful. Many of these can 
be obtained from the agencies or publishers which produced them 
or from your library. Those with bd numbers inay be brdered from 
the ERIC pocunaerit R^^ 

ister Company, 4936 Fairniont Avenue, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 

EDRS price mf^D.50 hc-|3,52 indicates that the relevant dbc- 
ument riiay be obtained from 
qrjfer $3.52 in printed 

A Tnicrofiche is a sheor. of 4"x 6" film containing microimages of 
the pages of the document— as many as sixty pages of document'per 
fiche— and costs just 2B cents from edrs. In order to read microfiche 
one must have access to a microfiche reader. Hard copy prints consist 
°^ black and white pa^s, bound In soft covers, and available 

at 4 cents per page. 

ADULT iAsiG EDUCLATiON, Cuirent Infbrination Sou Clearinghouse 
— ^"^^^'^o*** ^yraciase/ 
order numherr ED 014 024^ Micrbflche, $0.25; hard copy, $0^ 
ADULT BASIC EpucATioN, Current Information Sources, Number 18. eric 
Clearinghouse on Adult Education, Syracuse, New York: May 196^^^ 
44 pages; EDRS order number- ed 018 745. Microfiche, |0,2 5 1 hard 
copy, $1.84.= ;. ; > ^ ■: " ■,>^v;;.- ; v ^ 

Annotated bibliography on adult basic education. Included are pro- 
- giam deswiptlonsj matenals, guides, and testsj research reviews and 
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genaral itudiasi teacher training, Documen dated from 1965* 

1968, 

THM ADMINISTOATION OF ADULT BAlSp EDUGATION, A MANUAL OF TRAINING 

MATERiAi^. National Association for Public School Adult Edunation, 
Washington/ D.C/ June 1967. 43 pages* edrb order number! ed 012 
421* Microfiche* $0^25; hard cppy, JLSO. 

Training materiali developed for the 1967 summer instituta for ad- 
ministrators of adult basic adu cation programs, 

EVALUATION OF TME EOA BASIC EDUCATION raOCRAM, 1 965-1 966. ^ Oakland 

Public Schools, CaliforniaV 1966* 47 page^, edrs order number i ed 012 
856/ Microfiche, $0.25| hard copy, $1.96. 

An evaluation of classes in basic education and English for foreign- 
speaking persons funded by the Economic 

MATERIALS FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION— AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOORAFHy. 

Summers, Edward G,, Indiana Univeriit 27 
pages, EDRS order number i ed Oil 489, Microfiche, $0,25; hard copy, 

Referencea to materials useful to teachers and administrators in de* 
veloping specimlized programs for abe and literacy* 

MATERIALS FOR THE ADULT BASIQ EpUaATlO AND TEACHER, 

BiBLipGRAPHV, National University Exteniion Aisociation, Washing- 
ton, D.C. June 1967. 54 pages, EDRS order numberr ED Dig 425^ Micro- 
fiche, $0.25| hard copy, $2,24; 

Psychological studies, Bibliogr and ed- 

ucational technology of materials suitable for use by administrators 
and teachers of adult basic programs. 

A REVISED ANNOTATOb BIBLIQGRAPHV OF INSTOUCTIONAL LITERACY MATORIAL 

FOR ADiJLT BASIC EDUGATiONV Smith, Edwin H„ and Others; Florida 
State JJapartment of Education* June 1966. SI pages. luaRS order 
numberrED 010 858/ Microfich hard copy, $2,1 

Annotated bibliop-aphy of literacy an^^ education materiali 

divided into introductory^ alamentary, and Intermediata levels. 

PERSONAL AN0 FAMILV DEVELpF^ IN ADULT BASIC jmUCATlON^ aURR 

ULUM GUIDES AND RESOURCE UNITS (pre^ 

varsity Extension As^^ Washington, D 1967. Ift4 

pages. EDRB order numberr ED 014 018; Mitt copy, 

..^;-;.$6.24.v-'.v-,.- 

Cuiriculum guide tor ad- 
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ministrators, and teach^r-traineMi with annotated lii£a of matariali 
and rasource pCTioni* 
ADUi-T BASIC EDUCATION* A ouiDE FOR TOACHERS (1967 ravision), Wheelar, 
Hubert. Miiiouri State Boaxd of Education. Publication 1967. 
149 pages, EDRS order numberi m 01 S 403/ M hard 
copy, $6.04* 

An Information guide for teacher 
methods/ and materials, 

MATERIALS FOR TWE ADULT BASIC EDUGATION STUDENT, A BIBUOGRAPHV. Na^ 

tlonal Univeriity Extension Association, Washington, D,C. May 
1967/137 pages^^DRS order n™ ed 012 426, Microfiche* $0.75^ 
hard copy, $5*66, 

An annotated bibliography of materials deiigned to Ji^^Ist adults in 
applying their readings %^ to adult 

life; for use in adult basic education classas at the elemantary school 

BASIC EDUCATION TOACHERB, SEVEN NMD QUALITIES. StanislaUS County 

Multi-Occupational Adult Training Project^ Teacher Cha 

tics; Report 4,1 r Pearca, Frank C*, Modesto Juiiior College, Modesto, 

California. September 1966, 16 pages, 

Microiftchei 50*26^ hard cop^ $0*72 : 

A report on a study of teaser characteristics ba of 
trainees, teachers, and administrators in ^ b 

ADULT BASIC EDUaATION NATIONAL TEACHER-^^ INSTITUTE, July 10-28, 

1967. Fitigerald, Huhter. University of California, Los Angeles. 1967. 
63 pages/ EDRB order numberr ed 018 878. Micrbficha, $0*75;; hard 
copy, $2,60. Report of the 1967 Western Region Teacher Tra^ 
Insiicute to provide training for administrators and teachexB of abb 
■ 'programs.- . '.' -^'^ ":"';'7.v." ... 

A STUPV OF STUDENTS WHO DISQONTINUED ATTENDANCE IN TWE ESEA III 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATibN PROGRAM, Mosi* DoHs and Richardion, 
" Robert^ New York^^C^ 
June 1967, 38 pages. 

Data were gathered by interview 306 persons who 

discbntinuad attendance in the ^clult basic W 
vided by public ichdb^^ 

QueenS,^;-''" -y^:..:--:.:-'-^ ';^;,;y^-;:. " 

A gTUOy OF NIOHT SCHOp 

\ barka,^ a^ 
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search Department, March 1 968. 1 1 1 pa^s, mms order riumber ed 
018 769. MlCTofiche, $0,50; hard copy, $4.52. 

A study of night school stayins and dropouts used a randomly se- 
lected sample of 240 staylns and 243 drop^ 
Toronto Board of Education evening classes, ^ 

A PROPOSBD pRdGRAM FOR A CUR WGULUM DEVELOPMENT tA^ 
UNEMPLOYED OUt^OF-SCHObL YOUTO 

York. State Education Department; 19^ 

ber: BD 012 854/ Microfiche^$0,50| hai^^^^ra^ 

This pro-am for out-of-school yo 

and provide bn-the-job training with^^^t^ 

participants in suitable vocatlonj and assi^^ 

educatiori leading to a high school di 
ADULT BASIC education/ KrioK,^ Columbia Uni- 

versity, November 1967. 60 pages.EbRS order numbtirr ed 015 392, 
- Microfiche, $0150; hard copy, $2,40. 

This report contains abstracts of research re 

studies related to adult basic edu United 
States and Cana^ 

1966, or 1967, many biing related to federal fundi either directly 
■ r - or indirectly. ^ - Vv:^'iv-^^^^^^^^ i //:'- - v ; j v^;;,;. ,- 

a revised annotated , BlBLlOemAPHV OF INSTOUCTION LITERACY MATERIAI. 
FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION. Sm^^^ 

State Department of Educatioh» Adult Education SecU^ 

1966, 58 pages. EDRS order numberi ed 010 ;85S. Microfiche $0.2S| 

- -hard copy,^$Z;12.-'\A--r^-'; \ r ^ - 

In this annotated bibliography, instructions materials considered 
appropHate for begin nin^ 

adolescents only, for foreign'born studen^^^^^^^ desi^ated, 

STANDARD TERMINOLOGY FOR INSTRUCTION IN LOCA^ 

SCHOOL SYSTEMS, AN ANALYSIS OF IN^RUCTIONAL CONTENT^^ 

AND PROCESSES, Putnam, John F. and Chismorej Dale W. Office of 
Education, Washirigt6nj D*C* M 
berr ED 012 822. MiOT 

This handbook, a ' guide In keepiri^^^ 
-about curriculum and inatruedo^^ specinc 
Jteras of information about admin resources* pro- 
cess of instruction, and related terminorogyr ' i-:y.v^ ; -, -y:'-^':.^-- -: .:,:r'^^ 

iCON-nNUlNG ED 
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PREPARED FOR THE 1968 NYAPSAE ANNUAL CONFERENCE. Campbell, 

Boyd P. and Williams, Harold A. New York Public School Adult 
Education, 1968. 23 pages. 

A selective, annotated list of 162 16mm films developed or found 
useful in recent years for administration/ public relations, and inter- 
pretation of adult education, for inservice training of teachers of 
adults, and as adult education curriculum aids, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATION, Current Information Sources, Number 
9. ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult Eaucation, Syracuse, National 
Association for Public School Adult Education, Washington, D.C. 

January 1968. 16 pages, edrs order numbers ed 016 1S4. Microfiche 

$0.25; hard copy $0.72, 
PUBLIC 8GHOOL ADULT EDUCATION. Current Information Sources, Number 

19. ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult Education. National Associatfon for 

Public School Adult Education. August 1968. 21 pages. 

Annotated bibliographies of documents concerned with training 

and retraining of adults and out-of-school youth in the area of adult 

basic and secondary education. Documents mostly dated 1965-1968. 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION, A GuiDK FOR TOAGHERs (1967 revision). Wheeler, 

Hubert. Missouri State Board of Education, PubIication-lS4-G, 1967! 

151 pages. EDRJ order number.- ed 013 40S. Microfiche, .S0.75- hard 

copy, $6,04. 

Detailed teaching objectives, methods, and materials compiled for 
teachers of adult basic education. List of achievement, diagnosti 
reading readiness, aptitude, and interest tests are included. 

PERSONALITV FACTORS WHICH MAY INTERFERE WITH THE LEARNING OF ADULT 

BASIC KDUGATioN STUDENTS. Hand, S. E. and Puder, William H- 
Florida State University at Tallahassee. 29 pages, edrs order num- 
bers ED 016 161. Microfiche, f0.25| hard copy, fl.24. 
The literature in several areas of psycholdgical research was sur- 
veyed to better understand the learning characteristics of culturally 
disadvantaged adults. 



Some Eric Products Available from the Supe^ 
of Documents/ IJ.S. Government Pri^ 
Washington, D,C. 20402 

RESEARCH IN EDUCATION, ANNUAL INDEX 1967, REPORT RESUME INDEX^ $3.26 
RESEARCH IN EDUCAilpN, ANNUAL INDEX. 1967, PRbjEGT RESUME INDEX. $1.50 
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Cumulative indexas for the reiearch reports and prpjects announced 
in the monthly issues of r,i,e. from November 1966 to December 
1967^ intended primarily as companion volumes to the individual 
issues of Research in Education* These inde^s provide only biblio^ 
graphic citation and order numbers. 200 word resumes for each doc- 
umentj can be located under the order number in the monthly issues 
of Research in Education^ Volumes contain indexes by subject, in-^ 
vestigator, and inititution, 

PACESETTERS IN INNOVATION^ FISCAL YEAR 1966 (OE-20103) $2.50. 
PACESETTERS IN INNOVATION, FISCAL YEAR 1967 (OE-20 103-67) $2*50 

Resumes of projects to advance creativity in education. Title III, 
supplementary. These volumes concain resumes and indexes of Proj- 
ects to Advance Creativity in Education (page) funded under Title 
Illj Supplementary Centers and Services, of the Elementary, and 
Secondary Education Act of 196B, 

ERIC CATALOO of SELECTED DOCUMENTS ON THE DISADVANTAGED^ NUMBER & 
AUTHOR INDEX (OE-S7001) $.63 

ERIC CATALOG OF SELECTED DOCUMENTS ON ^IHE DlSADVANTAGEDj SUBjECnr IN- 
DEX (oE-37002) $3,00 

Collection of 1,740 documents dealing with the special education 
needs of the disadvantaged* The number and author index contains 
a sequential listing of each document by document number and an 
alphabetical liiting of personal authors* The companion volume 
contains a word list compiled &om the index terms used to index 
the 1,740 documents. 

A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF PROTLEMS IN TEA CHI NO ADULTS AS REPORTED 
EV TEACKERS OF ADULTS AND DIRECTORS OF ADtJLT EDUCATION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOL REIMBURSED HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS IN NEW YORK STATE 

DURING THE PERIOD 1960-1962* FeiTante, Lom^ 154 pages 

(M*Sp thesis)/Document is available from Cornell University, l^aca. 
New York* 

An inveitigation was made of pro personal needs in New 

York State reimbursed programs of public school adult education in 
home economics as seen by teachers and by adult aducation direc* 
tors, of pro-am and teacher characteristics, and of differences in 
assessments by teachera under differing types of certlflcatlon. Qu 
tionnalre responses were obtained fr teadiers and 216 dl- 

■. — ; . rectorsr " ■;■ .^-^^^^^^^ ...... . ..... . -^..^..^^ 

FACTORS RELATED TO THE EFFECTIVENESS OF TEACHERS OF SHORT-TOW^ ADULT 

vocATibNAL COURSES* Jones, ChiAei I. Florida State UnlveMity 
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Tallahassee, 1967. 179 pages. Available from University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. Order numberi 67-11161. Microfilin, 

The coiTelation between selected characteristics of teachers of shore- 
term vocational courses and changes in the behavior of the partic- 
ipants was studied. Three courses in which both verbal and manual 
skills were taught provided Infonnation on 44 teachers and 519 
adult students. Student verbal gain, manual gain, satisfaction, and 
persistence were measured and correlations obtained with teachers' 
demographic characteristics and teaching styles for each course sep- 
arately and for all courses combined. 

STYLE OF ADULT LEADERSHIP AND PERSONAI. CHARACTERISTICS DESIRED IN AN 
ADULT ■raACHER BV LOW SOGIOECoWoMlG RURAL YOUTH. Apps, Jerold 

W. University Of Wisconsin at MadJson, 1967. 221 pages. Available 
from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan 4S106. Order 
numberj 67-4933. Microfilm, 58.00. 

The purpose of this study was to determine factors related to the 
recruitment and training of volunteer adult leadership for work with 
lower socioeconomic rural youth In university extension youth pro- 
grams. 

VOLUNTEERS FOR LEARNING, A STUDY OF THE EDUCATION PlJRSUlTS OP AMER- 
ICAN ADULTS, Johnstone, John W. and Rivera, Ramon J. Available 
from Aldine Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 1965. $12,50. 
The needs, motives, and sadsf actions which impel adults to con- 
tinue their education are investigated in this national sample survey, 
which examines the extent and nature of adult participation in con- 
tinuing education in the United States. 

BASIC ADULT EDUCATION ENGHiH >U^D CITIZENSHIP TOR FOREIGN BORN. Kelley 

Dou^as. New Jersey State Department o of 
Adult Education. September 1964. 12 pages. 

An annotated biblio^aphy of materials suitable for use in adult 
basic education. 

U.S. cKNsus OF PoruLATioN. 1960. General Social and Economic Charac- 
teristics. Fmal Report, pcci. Bureau of the Census, United States 
Department o£ Gommerce, Washing^ 

OTtjD^:or STUDENT WiraWRAWAM WEST VIRGINIA SECONnARY SCHOOLS, 

f962.l96S, West Virginia Sta^^^ 

FEDERALLY FUNDED ADUW BASIC EDyCATlON P^RAM, XcroX ^rporatlOM 

New York, New York, J^ ■ ' 
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immr IN TRAiNINGI NORra CAROLINA TRAINING NEEDS STUDYj Number h 

Marsh, C. Paul, and Brown, Minnie M* North Carolina Agricultural 
Extension Service, Ralelghi Miscellaneous Extension Publication, 
No* 5, August 1965. 
LooKiNQ AHEAD TO A GARiER, Bureau of Labor Statiitici, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.G 1968, 

SOCIAL AND AiTlTUDlNAL CHARACTIRISTICI OF MIOEANT AND EX-MIORANT 

WORKED, Cooperative Reiearch Project No* k-OOS, University of 
New Mexico at Albuquerque, 1965i 

AtTlTUDI OH ANOES AMONG LITERACY TEACHERS GOINCIDENT WITH TRAINING 

AND EKPERiENCE, Johnson, Raymond L„ Cortright, Richard W., and 
Cooper, Jessie V. Adult fitoaiiH l§i 196| 71^80* 
The effects of a short^tem training course in changing the attitudei 
of teaeheri toward illiterate adults was evaluated by administering 
an attitude survey at three different timea^^^ 
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